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Part One 


THE POLITICAL WORLD 



CHAPTER 1 


The Field of Political Geography 


As THE NAME IMPLIES, POUnCAL 
geography is concerned wth the geography of political units. 
These units vary widely in size and ^e, ranging from cities, com- 
munities, counties, and similar national subdivisions to small 
nations and giant world powers. In this book the frame of refer- 
ence is nations and not their subdivisions. Geographic and 
political units are in some instances identical. For example, the 
Commonwealth of Australia covers an entire continent (including 
Tasmania on the continental shelf), and in some island states— 
such as Great Britain, japan, and Cuba-the geographic and 
political units coincide. In general, however, political units are 
partly or entirely bordered by man-made boundaries. These 
often had no geographic foundation, but they became significant, 
geographically, because their existence infiuenced the culture and 
activities of the people involved. 

Political geography is also concerned with the interplay be- 
tween nations, insofar as geography infiuences it, and with the 
evaluation of areas of dispute or so-called trouble zones. It must 
be stressed that not only the geographer, but also the historian, 
the economist, the specialist in international relations, and the 
specialists in many other disciplines are called upon to study such 
problems. Geography, because of its content, is an integral part 
of any such study. 

Several different approaches may be used in presenting the 
subject matter of political geography. One is a factual study of 
iJie H'orJd, nation hy nation, as has been done in the exceilent hut 
now outdated volume by Isaiah Bowman, The New World, and 
a number of other books organized along the same lines. Another 
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is the more philosophical approach exemplified by Dement 
Whittlesey in The Earth and the State and by Ricliard Hartshome 
in various articles. A third approach is the one used in this boolc: 
it breaks do%vn the general field of political geography into its 
various elements— the physical, the economic, and the human. 
This approach, the authors hold, has a twofold advantage. It 
presents factual information which is essential for any understand- 
ing of world problems and it provides the foundation for more 
advanced studies. 

A specific example will be helpful in clarifying this general 
statement on the approach to political geography used in this 
book. 

AN EVALUATION OF SWITZERLAND 

Switzerland, as far as its territorial extension is concerned, is 
entirely man-made, although most of its boundaries are based on 
physical features, such os mountains, rivers, and lakes. The 
boundaries are not lines of logical separation for beyond them 
occur the same terrain, tlie same languages, and the same re- 
ligions. Within the nation there is no ethnographic unity. Four 
languages are officially recognized and the pattern of religion— 
Protestant and Catholic-ls a most complex one. One might say 
that Switzerland is entirely artificial in its structure. No one 
called upon to draw geographical divisions upon an unmarked 
map of Europe would think of an area corresponding to what is 
now called Switzerland. Nevcrdieless, there is a Switzerland and 
Swiss citizens have a strong national feeling, independent of lan- 
guage or creed. In fact, it is one of the best examples of a small 
but strong political unit- What is the reason for this seeming 
paradox? 

Switzerland is not all mountains. Between the high Alps to 
the south and the less high but ratlier definite ranges of the Jura 
to the north, stretches tlie Swiss Plateau with its rolling surfaces 
of rounded hills and broad valleys dotted by m'any lakes. Man 
lived here in the interglacial penod and the remnants of pole 
dwellings along some of the lakes are evidence of a fairly advanced 
culture more than 50 centuries ago. NVhen the Romans under 
Julius Caesar moved in, they found a mainly Celtic people related 
to the Galliers to the west, and hi the eastern mountains Rhaetians 
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who have survived up till now in their mountain isolation and 
speak Hhaeto-Roman, a language supposedly older than Latin 
itself. At that time the control of what is now called Switzerland 
meant the control of the passes through which Roman roads led 
from the Po River Basin to Central Europe. Witli the decline of 
the Roman Empire, Germanic tribes, such as the Alemans and 
Burgundians, occupied this territory, and the present population 
is the result of their mixing with Ae Celtics. The present line 
between French and German language areas— a line that has 
shifted very little since it came into existence— marks the sepa- 
ration between the part where Germanic culture prevailed and 
the other part which, in spite of Germanic, influence, remained 
essentially Latin. 

In the earlier periods of the Middle Ages, cultural development 
was very much the same as in the surrounding countries, namely, 
the feudal system with its dominance of nobility and clergy. 
Politically, the territory gradually came under the Hapsburgs, 
who became identified with the Austrian state. Neither the in« 
• dividuallstic mountain population, nor the cities that had grown 
up in the Swiss Plateau at the crossings of trade roads, were, in 
the long run, willing to accept foreign rule. It was around the 
shores of the Lake of Lucerne (the Swiss call it the lake of the 
four forest cantons) that the first step toward independence was 
taken in the last decade of the tliirteenlh century, and the small 
political units united in their desire for freedom. The lake served 
as a link between them and is still considered as the national core 
of the Swiss state. Soon afterwards the nearby cities, such as 
Lucerne, Zurich, and Bern, joined the federation and gave it the 
power it needed. The federation continued to grow and at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century it had acquired substantially 
Uie shape of the present Swiss slate. Control of the passes, espe- 
cially of the St. Cotthard Pass, gave it more than local significance. 
Military successes against the Hapsburgs and Burgundians, ns 
well as against the rulers of northern Italy, made greater power 
seem possible. In 1515, bovrever, the crushing defeat of Ma- 
rignono ended the Swiss dream of further expansion. From then 
on the Swiss federation was limited to the rather 5ma]l territory it 
now Occupies. 

The loose character of the federation made it possible for dif- 
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ferent languages— German, French (In the western part), Rhaeto- 
Roman (in the east) and Italian in the conquered territory south 
of the Alps— to be used without conflict. Even the complex re- 
ligious structure after the reformation did not destroy the federa- 
tion and Protestant and Cathoh'c cantons continued to cooperate 
instead of fighting each other as was the case in other parts of 
Europe. The desire for freedom— only possible through coopera- 
tion-prevailed over any quarrels which might have arisen. TI\e 
only real trouble occurred in the nineteenth century when the 
Swiss federation, reborn after a French intermission during the 
Napoleonic period, changed from a loose structure into a tighter 
one svith more power given to the central government. This led 
to a civil war in which seven Catholic cantons tried to secede. 
The present stale still gives a great deal of freedom to the indi- 
vidual cantons (there are 22 of them)^ Geneva, for instance, still 
calls itself proudly “La R^publique de Geneve.” 

The question now occurs, how could this small nation, sur- 
rounded by great powers and with great physical handicaps, 
grow up Into the most prosperous country of Europe and reach 
the highest level of western European culture? These handicaps 
were not only the result of topography— about hvo-thirds of the 
country is mountainous— but also of the Swiss climate with its 
rather severe winters and cool summers. Another disadvantage 
rvas the total absence of coal and mineral resources, regarded at 
the lime of the industrial revolution as essential for progress. 
Here was a challenge which was mol successfully because, again, 
it was a question of either succeeding or remaining a poor moun- 
tain stale. 

Approximately one quarter of the land Is under crops, one 
quarter is forested, one quarter is grass and pastiue land, and the 
remaining quarter is unproductive. Despite soils of low natural 
fertility, yields arc high thants to good husbandry and the plenti- 
ful use of fertilizers. EfTorts to increase the inadequate produc- 
tion of cereals, especially under the impetus of the two World 
W'ars whicl), to a large extent, cut down Swiss imports, have 
resulted in a 50 percent expansion of the acreage in grain during 
the last 25 years. Fruits and x-egelabics play an important pari 
in Swiss economy and in canned form arc well known in most 
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parts of the world. Condensed milk, cheese (the famous 
Gruyere), and such products as miDc chocolate are eiported. 

Without coal or oil hut svith plenty of water power, the Swiss, 
through their ingenuity, have developed manufacturing that re- 
quires highly skilled workers. Ssritzerland is now one of the 
highly industrialized nations, with more than one-third of its 
working population employed in industry. Her specialized in- 
dustrial exports emphasize quality, and range from watches to 
electric engines, from shoes to embroideries. Moreover, con- 
scious of the fact that mountain scenery is liked by tourists, tlie 
Swiss are masters in the art of providing accommodations and 
advertising to attract tourists, botfi for summer and winter vaca- 
tions. One might say that tourists are the chief Ssviss crop, care- 
fully planned and harvested. All these activities called for a 
well-developed transportation system, which the Swiss have pro- 
vided; roads and railmads cross the high mountain passes, zigzag- 
ging over them or tunnelling through them. 

Smtzerland is a perfect example of a well-planned and well- 
executed economy, made possible by the characteristics of its 
people. A blend of many racial groups, strengthened later by 
numerous refugees, who sought asylum under the protection of 
the nation's tolerance and neutrality, the Swiss are highly efficient 
people, proud of their traditions and their democratic tv'pe of gov- 
ernment which they protect by a ^veil-equipped army and strong 
mountain fortiScations. Handicaps of different languages and reli- 
gions have gradually been turned into assets, a feat that is possible 
only when the cultural level is high. Swiss education, emblem of 
modem culture, has become an economic asset, attracting many 
foreign students and scientists. 

Tlie e^’aIuat^on sketched abo\'e gi>*es a general picture but not 
a complete one. For that, it is necessary to consider the country 
in relation to tlie outside world. Switzerland is a small country 
\rith a population of about 4,500,000, only one-Iialf of that of 
metropolitan New York. The position of small nations such as 
Suitzerland is rather precarious in a world of conflicting great 
powers. 

• Located in the heart of Europe, Switzerland’s position as the 
keystone of part of the European transportation system is one of 
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the reasons why she remained unscathed in both World Wars 
(Fi^re 1). The preservation of this system was essential for 
the belligerents on both sides in these conBicts. Invasion would 
have resulted in the destruction by the Swiss of the major tun- 
nels that connect central and southern Europe. Moreover in 
case of war Switzerland faces the problem of obtaining 'the 
products she needs for her existence because, despite her care- 



FicviiE 1. Switzerland as a European railroad center. (From Van 
Valkenburg and Held, Europe, 2nd cd., John Wiley & Sons Inc 


fully planned economy, she cannot be self-supporting. Her dip- 
lomatic policy must be adjusted to this situation, even if at times 
the result has been curtailment of freedom of action. The aspira- 
tions of her neighbors in periods of expansion also present prob- 
lems. It was not always easy for Germany to understand^that 
the German-speaking Swiss had no desire to espouse the cause of 
German "Lebensraum." Likewise, the Italians at times have re- 
garded the Tessin, wth its Itaban-speaking population, as noten- 
tully part rit Italy. The French during the Napoleonic period 
lad sunJat ideas and occupied parts ot what is called French 
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Switzerland (La Suisse Homande). Outsiders, witliout knowL 
edeo of the passionate love of the Sssiss for their nation, have 
sometimes suegested that the complex political structure of 
Europe would be simplified by doing away with the state cnbrely 
and dividing it among her neighbors. All these matters the Swass 
have in mind when they face the outside world and defend their 
right of a permanent neutrality without foreign entanglements 
This necessarily short evaluation of Switzerland as a state inakes 
clear, nevertheless, how various elements can lie intcgratcil into 
a lull picture. The elements arc partly physical, partly 
and partly human. All three am primarily geographic although 
at times they intrude into other fields, such as economies and 
history. By recognizing these elements and studying their inter- 
relations. the political geographer performs an important tasl. 

This book provides the tools with which that task can he done. 
The tools-geographic, economic, and ‘’'ff''”',,," 

the following chapters on a world basis, as an introduction to U e 
field of political geography. With this knowledge, and witl 1 e 
help of detailed somcc material such as maps, books, “"ij 
ticil data pertinent to a speeifie area, the reader should Ik able 
to obtain a well-rounded political-geographical picture of any 
political unit. Tliis is a challenge tliat can be met. 

GEOrOLITICS 

A word should be added in this chapter 
which came to the fore after World War I, 
associated with the Nazi period in Germany when 
larized by Karl Ilaushofer and bis followers Esen 
of the except had great dilfietilty in defining ‘ 
geopolitics is political geography s«n from a P j 

view. wiUi the msult that it includes many element that t ,e 
seientlfically oblcetive geogmphet cannot acmp as te^l ^ 
German geipolitles esplaincd (or sought '» 
phllosopl^. of national espansion and “'.'"'f'' 
remarVed, became in effect an apolog>* for theft. c , . 
sOKallcd American geopolitics, which discusses world probh-ms 

o, is. w„i.l, nlw 'r;,"'-?? 
fNcw Yoltii Tlie Comiuny. ^ 
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from the straight American viewpoint of what is good or bad for 
the United States. It is not necessarily aggressive, but it carries 
within itself the danger inherent in seeing only one nation’s point 
of view. 

Geopolitics is not considered in this book because the authors 
are concerned only with elements whiclr can be used construc- 
tively for all people. It is hoped that eventually all nations will 
realize that their own future depends on what happens in other 
parts of the world and that their own interests are best served in a 
world of peace and cooperation. 



CHAPTER 2 


The Political Pattern of the World 


To KNOW TIIE WORLD POLITICAL 
map is llie Gnt task and esscntbl duly of anyone interested in the 
field of political geography.* TI>e intricate system of boimdary' 
lines often appears familiar to the student of world afiairs who 
has studied political maps in geography and history classes, and 
makes frequent «ise of them in ncss-spapers and magazines. A 
single political map shows only the situation of the moment. 
Kumcrous and frequent political boundary changes take place 
H’Jthin the lifetime of .my Individual and die mental picture of 
the world’s political pattern must be constantly revised, even 
though to do so requires time and effort, beginners should 
gihird against the tendency to underestimate the imj>orl.intv of a 
given boundary change merely because it invoKes a small area 
with a relatively strange or little known name. 

In addition to knowing the political map of the world, it is .ilso 
necessary' to understand the origin of the political units and thy 
changes that have taken place in them. For the most part, only 
the political changes of the first half of the prc*sent cenftuy' 
considered in this chapter. Tlir reader should keep in mind that 
l>chind each political unit and its territorial and |>olitic.nl changes 
lies a history s\ Inch the peoples insolscd base not forgotten. Some* 
times mcKlem jwlitical claims arc baser! on old and esen ancient 
historical csents. An csampleof themotleni uscuf ancinitewnts 
was Renito Mussolinrs cktim to llie l»ound.ines of ancient Rome 
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as his goal in the aggrandizement of Italian territory and his tech- 
nique of reminding his people of former glory by placing political 
maps of ancient Rome in prominent places throughout Italy, A 
review of the political and territorial changes of the past fifty years 
will provide a basis for undentanding the present political pattern 
of the world, and the changes leading up to its establishment. 

A study of the changing political world points directly to the 
question of territorial stability and instability of nations. In the 
last half century the new or western world has been rather stable, 
with few and relatively unimportant changes. In contrast, the 
old or eastern world, which might have been expected long since 
to have settled down, has experienced so many changes lliat it is 
difficult to show them all on a map. The eastern world, where 
people struggle with varying degrees of success to attain their 
political aspirations, is the danger area. It is here that world 
peace constantly hangs in the balance and the bulk of today’s 
world problems is concentrated. Upon the solution of these 
problems rests world peace and the future civilization for all men. 

NORTH AMERICA 

The political map of North America has undergone very few 
changes in the last fifty years. Only four nations— the United 
States, Canada, Denmark, and Mexico— occupy territory on the ain- 
tinent, and only the first three were involved in territorial changes. 
In 1927 a committee of the British Privy Council determined the 
boundary between Labrador, a dependency of Newfoundland, 
and Quebec, a province of Canada, and put that line on the 
watershed, much farther from the coast than had been generally 
shown before. In spite of the barren character of the I^d, this 
territory has great economic value because of the huge iron ore 
reserves, which through the decision, fell to Newfoundland. 
Quebec protested strongly but the problem lost its international 
character when in 1949 the Newfoundlanders .voted to join the 
Dominion of Canada. France still owns the two small islands, 
St. Pierre and Miguelon off the southern coast of Newfoundland, 
occupied by a French fishing population. Remnants of a former 
French colonial empire in North America, they played their part 
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during the prohibition period as smuggling headquarters and 
were, during World War II, the source of considerable official 
diplomatic embarrassment to the United Slates when Free French 
forces took them away from Vidiy France. Denmark gradually 
extended her control along the coasts of Greenland and in 1933 
the International Court rendered a decision in favor of Denmark 
in a dispute with Norway over settlements along the eastern coast 
of Greenland. The United Stales has a 99-year lease on bases in 
Newfoundland and British Bermuda and, with the permission of 
the Danish government, has established air bases and weather 
stations, in Greenland along the most direct air route between 
central United States to central and eastern Europe. 

CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 

In spite of the inner political instability of the Central American 
Republics, which formed themselves around core units of former 
Spanish control, few territorial changes have taken place in the 
last half century. The only major change came in 1903 when 
Panama seceded from the Great Columbian Federation and be- 
came an independent republic which in 1904 gave the United 
States the right to buUd the Panama Canal and to keep the so- 
called Canal Zone in perpetual lease. British Honduras is the 
only remnant of the former colonial period and here European 
control Is strongly disputed by Guatemala, which claims the 
territory. 

Tlje political pattern of the Caribbean islands is very complex. 
Once completely Spanish, that country has been entirely pushed 
out, a process which started in the seventeenth century when 
England, France, Holland, and even Denmark were attracted by 
the economic s’aluc of the islands (at that time sugar was the 
major commercial crop) and wax completed by the United Stales 
at the end of the nineteenth century when that nation look over 
Caribbean political leadership in her desire to protect the ap- 
proaches to the Panama C^nal. The present political map 
strongly reflects the historical background. 

By 1900 Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic had att.ained 
the status of independent states. Puerto Rico, until 1952 under 
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the direct control of the United States, during that year became 
a self-governing free commomvealtb, associated with the United 
States. 

The United Stales leased Guantanamo Bay from Cuba as a 
naval station in 190S for an indefinite period. In 1917 the 
United States, afraid of German interference, purchased the 
western Virgin Islands— St. Thomas, St. John, and St, Croix— 
from Denmark and at tlie same time renounced to Denmark 
claims to the northwest coast of Greenland. United States’ 
rights on Navassa Island, located between Haiti and Jamaica, 
and on the Swan Islands, north of the coast of Honduras, date 
from about the middle of the nineteenth century, at the time of 
the guano trade. 

Great and Little Com Islands, also called the Mangles Islands, 
were leased to the U ni ted States for 99 years by Nicaragua in 1914. 
Some of the islands to the east, such as the Serrano Bank, are used 
by the United States to aid navigation, although special fishing 
rights are held by the Republic of Colombia. As a result of an 
agreement with Great Britain during World War II, the so*called 
“destroyer deal," the United Slates has military bases on the 
Bahamas, Antigua, St. Lucia, Jamaica, and Trinidad, on a SS-year 
lease. 

'The British possessions in the Caribbean are divided into six 
groups: (1) Jamaica (including Turks Island south of the Ba- 
hamas); (2) Trinidad-Tobago; (3) the Bahamas; (4) Barbados; 
(5) the Leeward Islands of which Antigua, the eastern Virgin 
Island, and Barbuda are the most important; and (6) the Wind- 
ward Islands, consisting of St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and Dominica. 

In recent years efforts have been made to combine roost of 
these possessions into a union which would also include British 
Honduras and British Guiana with dominion status as a final 
goal. 

Three groups of islands make up the French possessions in the 
Caribbean: (1) Martinique, south of Dominica; (2) Guadeloupe 
and neighboring Marie Calante. north of Dominica; and (3) 
wmt small Islands in the. northern Antilles. Among these small 
islands are St. Barthilemy, purchased by France from Sweden, 
and the island of St. Martin which is owned half by France and 
hali by the Nctlierlands. These islands are regarded by France 
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as Overseas Department and are represented in the French par* 
liamcnt. 

Finally, the Dutch own tlie "A.B.C. Islands”— Aruba, Bonaire, 
and Curacao— off the coast of Venezuela, and Saba, SL Eustatius, 
and one half of St. Martin in the northern Antilles. Of these 
only Curacao and Aruba are important because of their refineries 
using Venezuelan crude oil. These islands at present belong to 
llie Overseas Territories of the Netherlands and have self-govern- 
ment. Plans to give them, together with Surinam (Netherlands 
Guiana), a kind of dominion status were well under way in 1953. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

The political map of South America showing ten independent 
republics and the tlu-ec colonies of the Cuianas has been subjected 
to few changes since the overthrow of the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonial regime in the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
new states were generally identical to Uie former colonial divi- 
sions which had expanded from their coastal or near-coastal core 
into the interior. A map of 1830 for instance represents, but for 
a few later changes, the present political picture. Efforts made 
by the famous li^rator Simon Bolivar to establish political unity 
have proved unsuccessful. Boundaries, which in most cases go 
back to the colonial times, were rather ill defined, dra%vn in areas 
unoccupied by white settlers and much later caused problems 
when settlements ad^unced and economic interests of the indi- 
S'idual nations clashed. 

These problems were chiefly concentrated in four areas— at 
the junction of Chile, Bolivia and Peru, along the boundary 
between Paraguay and Bolivia, the zone of contact between 
Brazil, Paraguay and Peru, and finally at the junction of Peru, 
Colombia, Ecuador and Brazil. Valuable nitrate deposits were 
chiefly responsible for the first conflict when stronger Chile pre- 
vailed over its weaker neighbors, Bolivia and Peru. Bolivia, in 
the eighties, lost its outlet to the Pacific while the dispute between 
Chile and Peru continued to 1929 when Chile returned the Tacna 
area, formerly occupied by her, to Peru. 

Tlie bloody Gran Chaco war between Paraguay and Bolivia 
arose from conflicting interests in the use of the land for grazing 
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and the extraction of qnebradio. The newly discovered oil 
fields along the foot of the Andes also played a part. After 
three years of fighting, a new boundary was agreed upon whidi 
gave gain to Paraguay but kept her away from the oil fields. 
Luckily, the overlapping claims of Paraguay, Peru and Brazil 
along the east foot of the Andes were solved without bloodshed 
by the 1909 Acre agreement. 

More serious was the political strife around Ecuador in the 
headwaters of the Amazon and also along the Pacific coast with 
its oil fields. Ecuador was the loser and her eastern boundar)’ 
now follows rather closely the east side of the Andes, while Peru 
now joins Colombia along the Putumayo River. Colombia re- 
ceived a corridor to Leticia, a port on the Amazon River. Along 
tlie Pacific coast, Peru pushed her boundary nortlnvards almost 
to the Gulf of Guayaquil. 

The islands off the coasts of South America, outside of the 
Caribbean, belong to their coastal neighbors. The only exception 
is the Falkland Islands controlled by Great Britain but strongly 
claimed by Argentina which calls them tlie Malvina Islands. 

ANTARCTICA 

Figure 3 is copied from a British map of Antarctica, published 
in 1947 by Intermtional Affairs, the well-knouTi British magazine, 
and, of course, represents the Britbh point of view. On it Antarc- 
tica is divided into segments of ownership assigned to units of 
the British Commonwealth— Great Britain, New Zealand, and 
Australia— and to Norway, and France. Territorial claims of 
Chile and Argentina arc entirely Ignored, in spite of the cbims 
they have made, and even follosved up by landings, on Uie terri- 
tory to Uie south of South America. The name of the United 
States docs not appear on the map, although one segment of the 
continent, tliat of recent American explorations, remains unas- 
signed. The United States government has carefully avoided 
making any claims to Antarctic territory. It is possible that the 
UuUed States will favor cither putting the entire area under the 
United Nations or making it an area of international cooperation. 

Islands off U»e Antarctic coasts arc, for the most oart, small 
and rocky and have little value except as stetlons for cxploratioir 
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expeditions. Most of them, such as the South Georgia, Sandwich, 
South Orkney, and South Shetland Islands between South Amer- 
ica and Antarctica, are claimed by the British Commonwealth. 



Figure 3. 


France claims Kerguelen and Crozet Islands and Norway claims 
Bouvet and Peter I Island. 

EUROPE 

Tlie map of European territorial changes sho\vs comparative 
stability in the western part of the continent but great instability 
in the eastern zone, holering on Russia. Because of the great 
interest of the United States in a Europe at peace, a fairly exten- 
sive discussion of European territorial changes since 1900 is 
presented here. 
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The 1900 PotUicGl 5(ap of Europe 
The 1900 political map of Europe (Figure 4 ) was a fairly simple 
one. Relatively few changes were made on It during the S3')'car 
period between the lime it w’as drawn by the Great Powers at 



Firt’ri* 4. (From \’»n VaUrt'Hurj; •n<I IlrUt. Eitropr, 2i>d «!., 
Jclin Wiley ft Snn». Inc., 1032.) 
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extended south of the Alps and, by controlling Istria, gained 
access to the Mediterranean. 

Other changes, although minor, were nevertheless important 
as possible sources of future troulde. In the Balkans, the Otto- 
man Empire was showing signs of disintegration. It had been 
forced to recognize the independence of the new states of Ruma- 
nia, Serbia, and Greece and its control over Bulgaria was merely 
nominal Austria-Hungary had occupied Bosnia-Herzegosana. 
In central Europe Germany bad gained Alsace-Lorraine from 
France followng the Franco-Prussian War, and had taken Schles- 
\vfg and Holstein from Denmark. The United Netherlands, as 
created by the Treaty of Vienna in 1815, had failed as a poUtical 
entity and the separation of Belgium and the Netherlands had 
come about as early as 1830. Except for a few rather localized 
wars, however, Europe bad been at peace. 

The Political Map of Europe FoHotcing ^V'orI^^ War 1 

Great and numerous changes took place in Europe after 1900 as 
shown on the political map draxvn at the end of World War I 
(Figure 5). During the first two decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury the disintegration of die Austro-Hungarian and the Ottoman 
Empires, combined with the temporary weakness of Russia, re- 
suited in the creation of a number of new states and the terri- 
torial enlargement of some already in existence. The changes 
which resulted from the settlement of World War I were based 
largely on the Wilsonian principle of self-determination. Since 
the purpose of diis chapter is to give a factml review of changes 
in the world’s political pattern during the past fifty years, no dis- 
cussion of die merits or demerits of boundaries drawm at the 
close of World War 1 is pertinent. The etiinographic principle 
luiderlying the drawing of the boundaries and how well it has 
worked are discussed in Chapter 20. 

A zone of new or enlarged states extended from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Mediterranean Sea, comprising Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Uthuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Serbia, AJbania, and Greece. 

Like Austria and Hungary, ivhidi were left as greatly reduced 
remnants of former glory, Germany lost considerable territory. 
The new Poland, containing former parts of Germany, Austria. 
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The 1900 Politiail Map of Europe 
The 1900 political map of Europe (Figure 4) was a fairly simple 
one. Relatively few clianges were made on it during fhe 85-j'ear 
period between the time it \\'as drawn bj' the Great Powers at 



Vienna in 3815, folloNving the Napoleonic contjucsts, and the tom 
of the twentieth century. However. Uiere werp two major al- 
terations. Tlie first was the creation of Germany under the lead- 
ership of Prussia in 1870 and the separation of Germany from 
Austria; tho latter was limited mostly to its Danubian empire as 
the dual state, Austria-Hungary. Tlic second major change was 
the con5olid.ition of most of the territory of the Italian peninsula 
into the Stale of Italy, completed in 1870 when the Papal Slate 
became part of Italy. At tlut lime Austria, now landlocked. 
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extended south of the Alps and, ly controlling Istria, gained 
access to the Mediterranean. 

Other changes, although minor, were nevertheless important 
as possible sources of future trouble. In the Balkans, the Otto- 
man Empire was showing signs of disintegration. It had been 
forced to lecognizc the independence of the new states of Ruma- 
nia, Serbia, and Greece and its control over Bulgaria was merely' 
nominal. Austria-Hungary had occupied Bosnia-IIerzegovina. 
In central Europe Germany had gained Alsace-Lorraine from 
France following the Franco-Prusslan War, and had taken Schles-' 
wig and Holstein from Denmark. The United Netherlands, as 
created by the Treaty of Vienna in 1815, had failed as a political 
entity and the separation of Belgium and the Netherlands had 
come about as early as 1880. Except for a few rather localized 
wars, however, Europe had been at peace. 

The Political Map of Europe Folhwing World War J 

Great and numerous changes took place in Europe after 1900 as 
shown on the political map drawn at the end of World War I 
(Figure 5). During the first two decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury the disintegration of die Austro-Hungarian and the Ottoman 
Empires, combined with the temporar)' weakness of Russia, re- 
sulted in the creation of a number of new states and the terri- 
torial enlargement of some already in existence. The changes 
which resulted from the settlement of World War I were based 
largely on the ^V^Ison^an principle of self-determination. Since 
die purpose of this chapter is to give a factual review of changes 
in the world’s political pattern during the past fifty years, no dis- 
cussion of the merits or demerits of boundaries drawn at the 
close of World War I is pertinent. The ethnographic principle 
underlying the drawing of the boundaries and how well it has 
worked are discussed in Chapter 20. 

A zone of new or enlarged states extended from the Arctic 
Ocean to tJje Mediterranean Sea, cmnprfsing Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Serbia, Albania, and Greece. 

Like Austria and Hungary, which were left as greatly reduced 
remnants of former glory, Germany lost considerable territory. 
The new Poland, containing former parts of Germany, Austria. 
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and Russia, gained access to the Baltic by way of the so-called 
Polish Corridor, and the Free City of Danzig was established in 
an unsuccessful effort to solve the complex ptohkms of Polish- 
German contact. France regained Alsace-Lorraine; Denmark, 
through a plebiscite, obtained a part of Schleswig; the small 



Figure 5. (From Van Valk«nbu(g and Held, Europe, 2nd cd., 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc.» 1052.) 

provinces of Eupen and hialmcdy voted to join Belgium; and 
Memelland went to Uthiiania. 

Italy obtained Islria and extended its boundaries to the crest of 
the Alps. In 1918 Iceland declared itself a sovereign state but 
continued its allegiance to the Danish king. After a long and 
bloody struggle die Irish Free Slate was bom in 1921 although it 
remained within tlic British Commonwealth. In 1903 Norsvay, 
which had l>ccn united with Sweden, declared its complete inde- 
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pendence and, in a remarkable demonstration of political maturity, 
Sweden agreed to Norway’s decision. Later, through a treaty 
signed at Paris in 1921, Norway took possession of Jan Mayen 
Island and Svalbard (Spitsbergen). 


The Present Map of Europe 

In the period between the end of World War I and the end of 
World War 11 the political map of Europe was in a constant state 



Ficuhe 6. (From Van N'aJIenburg and Held, Europe, 2nd ed., 
John WlUy & Sons. Inc., 1QS2.} 


of flux. Especially during World War II numerous political and 
territorial changes came about under Hitler’s program of expan- 
sion implemented by militaiy conquest. Austria, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugosl.n\’i3, Albania, Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia lost 
their sovereignty and ceased to exist as states. Other nations, 
mcluding Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, Greece, 
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and France, were occupied by Gennan troops. Although these 
nations did not cease to exist as states, they had little if any sover- 
eignty. At the same time two new states. Slovakia and Croatia, 
were created. All of these war-bom changes, however, were 
temporary and are simply noted in passing. 

The present world map is more than ever before a product of 
power politics, and is quite different from the map which resulted 
from World War I. In one respect, however, the two maps have 
deep marks of similarity; the western portion of Europe continues 
to be relatively stable and there is still an eastern zone of polit- 
ical instability. 

Thus, in the west, only slight changes have occuned, with the 
1953 map showing boundary shifts along western Germany and 
Italy. Present Germany faces the difficulty, temporarily at least, 
of division. East of the Iron Cottain is the Democratic Republic, 
and west of it is the Federal Republic. 

In the eastern portion, Russia extends much farther west and 
includes Bessarabia and a section of BuVovina, both parts of 
prewar Romania. Russia now also ioclndes eastern Poland, a 
part of former Czech jslovakia known as Ruthenia, a part of former 
German East Prussia, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and the areas 
of Lake Ladoga, Porkkala, and the Arctic coast, formerly parts 
of FinbndL Czechoslovakia has increased its bridgehead across 
the Damibe at Bratislava and Poland extends generally westward 
to include large parts of Germany in East Prussia, Pomerania, and 
Silesia. Italy has lost Uts ia, Zata, and her Dalmatian coast islands 
to Yugosl3%’ia, and the present Free City of Trieste seems to be a 
temporary effort to solve the problems of ItaUan-YugosIav con- 
tact— like the Free City of Danzig in the earlier postwar period. 
Italy has also lost the Dodecanese Islands, off the coast of Asia 
Minor, to Greece. Tlie island of Crete, occupied by the Germans 
during World Wat II, has been relumed to Greece. In 1929 the 
Vatican and Italy signed the Lateratt agreement establbhing the 
independent stale of Vatican City. Tliis agreement was made a 
part of the Italian Constitution in 1947. 

Tire tides of war have washed around the tiny stales of An- 
dorra, Liechtcmlein, Monaco, and San Marino, remnants of for- 
mer feudal conditions, leaving them to carry on in the traditions 
they have built up for centuries. The sovereignty and the lim- 
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ited area of these diminutive slates have not been affected by the 
political changes of the last fifty years, but their respective econ- 
omies have been influenced by conditions in the states which arc 
their immediate neighbors. 

The 1953 map reflects the declarations of independence of two 
nations. Iceland became a republic in 1944 and Ireland became 
completely independent in 1&49. Northern Ireland, although 
still a part of Great Britain, has its own parliament. 

The strong nationalistic associations and tendencies that the 
peoples of Europe’s eastern zone of political instability have 
always shown are not likely to disappear under either direct or 
indirect occupation by a great power. 

AFRICA 

By 1900 the period of colonial expansion of the European na- 
tions was at an end. Practically the whole of Africa had been 
divided among Great Britain, France, Germany, Spain, Portugal, 
und Belgium, leaving only Liberia, Ethiopia, and hforocco as 
Independent nations. At that time the Ottoman Empire, which 
exerted a theoretical rule over Dbya and Egypt, was the only 
non-European colonial power in Africa. 

At first glance, the present political map of Africa (Figure 7) 
may not appear to differ greatly from llie map of fifty years ago. 
Liberia is still an independent state, as is Ethiopia despite its 
rule by Italy during the period 1936-1941. Morocco is now 
governed by France and Spain; its former place in the trilogy of 
independent states has been taken by Egypt, which received its 
complete independence from Great Britain in 1922. However, 
as in 1900, the continent still is basically colonial, although in the 
last fifty years there have been some territorial changes and many 
changes in types of govemnients and their affiliations. 

Four political events account for some of the most importarrt 
territorial changes in colonial Africa in the twentietli century. 
These are the disappearance of the Ottoman and German Em- 
pires from the African scene, the conring and going of the Italians 
in Africa, the recognized control of North Africa by France fol- 
lowing the Algeciras Pact of 1907, and finally, the creation of the 
Union of South Africa. 
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the Cameroons. It also connects with Freneli Equatorial Africa. 
In the northeast of tire continent Fiance governs a part of SomaU- 
land- French possessions in the Indian Ocean include the large 
island of Madagascar, Reunion Island, and the Comoro Islands 
between Madagascar and the African mainland. 

Spain clings somewhat precarionsly to relatively small colonial 
areas along the northwest and west coasts of Africa and to some 
islands immediately off these coasts. In the ntJrthwcst is Spanish 
Morocco. o\'cr which Spain gained complete control in 1927, 
following a war between the Spanish and the natives of the Riff. 
Along the west African coast is Ifni, a small Spanish enclave in 
French Morocco, which was ceded to Spain by Morocco in 1860 
b\jt not effectively ocevipied until 1934. To the south is Rio de 
Oro, Spain's largest and least productive colony in Africa, and 
still farther south in the Right of Guinea Is Rio Muni. Spain's 
insular possessions include the Canary Islands off the coast of 
Rio de Oro, and the islands of Fernando Po and Annobon in (he 
Gulf of Guinea. 

Angola is Portugal's largest African colony and has been owned 
by that country since the sixteenth century. Mozambique is 
Portugal's second largest colony in Africa. In 1919 some 400 
square miles, the Kionga Triangle, were ceded to it from the 
former German colony, Tanganyika, then under British mandate. 
Along the west coast, in addition to Angola, Portugal also owns 
Cabinda and Portuguese Guinea. Insular possessions include 
the islands of Sao Toni6 and Principe in the Gulf of Guinea; and 
llie Cape Verde Islands, Madeira, and tlie Azores in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The Bel^an Congo, which was established as a free state in 
1885, rvith tlie King of the Belgians as sovereign, was formally 
ceded to Belgium by King Leopold II through a treaty slened in 
1907. 

Africa's only international zone, Tangiers, was formerly under 
the supervision of the powers which signed the Algeciras Pact of 
1907. Later Spain reopened the question by demanding that 
Tangiers be rncoiporated tnSpanidi Morocco. Tlirou^ an agree- 
ment signed in 1928 Spain gained control of all policing in the zone 
and thus had a basis for cwitiblling the area during World IVar II 
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Spain withdrew Jts occupational forces after the war and the zone 
returned to international control in 1945. 

The former Italian colonies, Libya, Eritrea, and Somalia, were 
liquidated after World War II. IJbya became an independent 
state in 1951, and Somalia is under Italian trusteeship. Eritrea was 
united by federation with Ethiopia, which had regained its inde- 
pendence after a period of Itaibn occupation. 

Although it is not to be expected that political boundaries in 
Africa will change greatly in flje near future, the political status 
of Uie various units is due for a revision. Tlie problem of colonies 
will be discussed later, but it seems proper to call attention to that 
problem here. Colonies as such are on the way out. Former 
Italian Lybia is now an independent state. Eritrea, also Italian, is 
now part of Ethiopia, The trusteeship of Italy over Somah'a is 
only for a ten-year period. In 1953, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
faced the problem of either joining Egypt through some form of 
federation, or preparing for independence with or without the help 
of the British. The Gold Coast, once a top British colony, is now 
governed hy a native prime minister and a native legislature. Tlie 
desire of the Negro to tahe active part in government and not to 
accept the control of a relatively small group of white men, brings 
unrest from the Cape of Good Hope to the Gulf of Guinea and 
Lake Victoria, Arab agitation in the north calls for the autonomy 
of Morocco, Tunisia, and Algerb and even, at times, advocates a 
break with France. More examples could be given from all over 
Africa. The continent is fermenting, partly openly, partly under 
cover; the days of white supremacy afe numbered. 

ASIA 

Asia— the world’s greatest land mass and the site of the world’s 
greatest concentrations of population— has been in a state of politi- 
cal unrest and confusion for many years. As might be expected 
in so large an area, its millions of people have developed numerous 
political, national, economic, and cultural points of view which 
have been loudly and often forcibly expressed duringibe twentieth 
century. Since 1000 Asia has undergone vast political upheavals 
.and territorial changes. Today's political map shows these changes 
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and focuses attention on the wwlds great crescent of political 
instability which extends southward from the northernmost tip of 
Japan, through the Indian subcontinent to the northernmost point 
of Turkey, in the west, where it joins the unstable eastern zone of 
Europe. 

Until the end of World War I the decadent Ottoman Empire 
officially possessed most of the territory in Asia west of Iran, with 
British control only along the south and southeast coasts of the 
Arabian peninsula. The ‘'Sublime Potte” exercised a loose and 
frequently ineffective control over roost of the area, however, and 
the political structure of the Middle East changed completely 
after IVorld War I. Arabia and Yemen gained their independence 
and most of the remaining territories were mandated by the 
League of Nations to Great Britain and France. Palestine, 'Trans- 
jordan. and Iraq were controlled by Great Britain, and the Syrian 
States by France. Asia Minor was divided most unsatisfactorily 
into zones over which various powers were accorded controls 
which were, for the most part, ineffectively used. This was com- 
pletely changed in 1922 when the Turkish Republic was founded. 
foUovring tlie Greek-Turklsh War, and Turkey regained control of 
Asia Minor and a portion of eastern Tljrace in Europe. 'Tlje man- 
dated areas to the south gradually gained their Independence and 
are nowknosvn as Syria, Lebanon, Israel, Jordania, and Iraq. 'Die 
bulk of the Palestine Mandate became the Republic of Israel in 
194S after a long and bitter struggle. The eastern part of the 
Palestine Mandate is now included in the Hasliimite Kingdom of 
the Jordan. The establishment of Israel created boundary diffi- 
culties. In 1953 the line was not yet permanent, being based only 
on an armistice agreement, and no peace was in sight. The island 
of Cyprus, administered by Great Britain since 1878, was annexed 
in 1914 and remained under British control. Since 1932 Arabia 
has been united in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, while Yemen 
continues as an independent state. 

The British control the colony of Aden, which includes the 
Kuria Muria Islands off the south Arabian coast, the island of 
Kamara in tbe Red Sea, and the Aden Protectorate. Muscat- 
Oman. Trucial Oman, Qatar, Kuwait, and the Balirein Islands also 
are under British protection but are virtually independent. In 
this area there are two so-callcd neutral zones, one between Arabia 
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S6 THE POLITICAL PATTEBN OF THE WORLD 

Fonnosa, last stronghold of the NaKonalists, has been reunited 
with Manchuria and has also strengthened her hold on Tibet. She 
has, however, lost both Outer Mongolia, now a Russian satellite, 
and Tannu Tuva; the latter, after a short period of ofiicial inde- 
pendence, was incorporated into the U,S.S.R. 

Some of the former territorial coiw^ssions to foreign powers 
have been terminated. France released its rights in Kwangchow, 
Britain in Weihawei, and Japan in Tsing-tao. Portugal, however, 
still controls Macao, and Great Britain controls Hong Koog-Kow- 
loon, with alease on the so-called new I^owloon area which expires 
in 1997. The U.S.S.R. has the use of Ae naval base of Port Arthur, 
as well as the adjacent Dalny Harbor, in what is officially a joint 
enterprise between the U.S.S.B. and China. 

Japan has lost everything except her home islands. In addition 
to her former territories on the mainland, such as Manchuria and 
Korea, Japan lost to Russia southern Saldialin and the Kuriles, and 
to the United States the former Pacific mandated islands, as well 
as some of the Ryukyu Islands beriveen Japan and Formosa, and 
the Bonin Islands south of Honshu. All of these islands held by 
■ the United States are under a trusteeship from the United Nations. 
Japan Itself regained its independence in 1952. 

Korea was broken into two parts by the now well-known 38*N. 
parallel, selected originally as a boundary between the American 
and Russian zones of temporary occupation at the close of World 
War IL In 1950 Korea became the scene of a bloody war between 
the northern and southern sections which involved the United 
Nations, helping the southern sections, and China, the northern. 

THE PACIFIC AREA 

The Commonwealth of Australia was proclaimed in 1901 and 
New Zealand became a British Dominion in 1907. Both had been 
British colonies for many years. The federal government of Aus- 
tralia took over the administration of the Territory of Papua which 
has been a British protectorate. Follovring World War I It ac- 
tjiiired as a mandate and now a trusteeship former German New 
Guinea and the adjacent Admiralty Islands, the Bismarck Archi-, 
pelago, and the eastern Solomons. New Zealand has a trusteeship 
over the former German teiritoiy of Western Samoa, while the 
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phosphate island of Nauru has been jointly administered since 
World War I by Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand. 

The political pattern of the Paci&c islands is still complex al- 
though more simple than before the last ^var, because the United 
States now controls practically all of the Islands north of the Equa- 
tor where her interests have been widespread and of long stand- 
ing (whale fishermen and others regularly visited the area early 
in American history). In 1895 the United States look official 
possession of Wake Island, and Guam became American following 
the Spanish-American War In 1893. The Territory of Hawaii was 
constituted in 1900; a proposal for its admission to the Union as a 
state was still pending in 1953. The former Japanese islands in 
the western Pacific are now under American trusteeship. 

At the Equator and south of it. the situation is very confused be- 
cause historic claims, economic interests, and strategic considera- 
tions enter 'into the picture. In addition to the above-mentioned 
possessions of Australia and New Zealand, certain island groups 
are owned by the United States, Great Britain, and France. In 
one case, that of the New Hebrides, Great Britain and France have 
a condominium. Among the British possessions ore Fiji, the 
southern Solomons, the Tongo Islands, and Uic Gilbert, Phoenix, 
and Ellice groups. The chief French colonies are New Caledonia, 
noted for its minerals, and several island groups in the eastern part 
united under the name of French Settlements in Oceania. The 
United States obtained the eastern Samoa group in 1899 to which 
was added in 1925 neighboring Swain Island, originally privately 
o>vned. Disagreement between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain about the many small islands along the Equator (the so-callcd 
Line Islands), important because of their strategic location, led in 
some cases to joint control; examples of this arc Canton and Endcr- 
bury Islands. The American equatorial islands Include Baker, 
Howland, Jarvis, Palmyra, and Kingman Reef, mere specks in the 
ocean but important as stepping stones across the Pacific. 
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Location, 


Size, and Shape 


Three primary cecxhuphical fac- 
tors about a place must be known before any of its physical, hu- 
man, or economic elements can be sorted and evaluate. These 
three primary factors are location, size, and shape. Information 
about where a place is, how large it is, and what shape it has is 
essential at the beginning of a study of political geography. Each 
of these factors is important for its own sake and each plays a sig- 
nificant role in association with various other factors in political 
geographical drama of specific areas and of the world- as a whole. 
Thus, each factor mxist be given careful consideration. Some- 
times it is of paramount importance, sometimes of only minor 
concern, depending upon the region and its place in world history 
—both in the past and at the present time. But it never fails to 
enter into an evaluative study. 

This chapter surveys the location, size, and shape of many of 
the countries of the world. It is designed to help the student form 
a mental picture of the world s politick pattern. With such a pic- 
ture clearly in mind he will have a better basis for understantog 
the world s political problems. 

LOCATION 

There are three main methods of expressing the geographical 
location of a specified place or (1) in terms of degrees of 
latitude and longitude (astronomical location); (2) in terms of its 
relation to waterbodies and land masses; (3) in terms of its posi- 
tion wth reference to its immediate neighbors (vicinal location). 
The first method is the one in most general use. 

41 
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Ayfronomlcal Location 

The world grid is the basis for expressing astronomical location. 
The grid is constructed around two major lines, the Equator and 
the Prime Meridian. The Equator Is a line drawn on a map, equi- 
distant from the North and South Poles. It has been osslgncd the • 
mathematical value of zero, and distance between each pole and 
the Equator is 90 degrees. The lines drawn to express each de- 
gree, or part of it, are known os lines of latitude or parallels. They 
ere used to express distance north and south of the equator. A 
line connecting the two poles and passing through the Equator is 
know as a line of longitude or a meridian. By the tenns of an 
international agreement reached in 1884 the Prime Meridian is a 
line of longitude passing ihrou^ the observatory at Greenwich, 
England. Like its latitudinal counterpart, the Equator, the Prime 
Meridian has a mathematical value of zero. Its longitudinal op- 
posite Is the line of 180 degrees east or west upon which the posi- 
tion of the International Date Line b based. Meridians arc used 
to_^re$s distance east and west of the Prime Meridian. The 
lines of latitude and longitude collectively are known as the world 
grid. 

A statement of an area's location with reference to the world 
grid is usually contained la the opening section of a geographical 
study. If the area b large, its position may be stated by giving 
the latitude and longitude of its geographical center. For ex- 
ample, Iran’s geographical center is about S3* N. and 53* E. 
Another means of expressing die astronomical location of a large 
area is to give its extremes of latitude and longitude. Thus, Iran's 
location may also be expressed as between 40® N., 25“ N. and 
44* E., 63* E. Single figures are used if the area is very small; 
for example, Vatican City (41* 53' N., 12* 28' E.); the Free City 
of Trieste (45® 38' N., 13®-35' E.); Pitcairn Island (24® 4' S. 
130® O'W.); oriwo Jima (30® 47' N., ISO® 16' E.). 

Distance from the Prime Meridian u usually of less importance 
to a state than distance from the Equator because the bulk of 
the contiob whidi operate to produce the dimate of an area, de- 
' pend upon die latter. Climatic conditions are of marked unpor- 
tance to the acUvilies of states and therefore to the formation of 
their political structures and attitudes (see Chapter 4). Today 
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all the great powers are located eis&ely or for the greatest part' 
within the north temperate zon^ where they enjoy the stimula- \ 
tion of pronounced seasonally of climate and marked cyclonic 
variety of weather. There is comparatively little land in the ' 
south temperate zone, as South America and Africa narrow ; 
down, south of the Equator. The leading states of the southern ^ 
hemisphere are Australia, New Zealand, Chile, Brazil, Argentina,.' 
and South Africa. 

Tropically located countries, such as those in South America 
and Africa, tend to compensate wherever possible for the disad- 
vantages of persistent heat by using elevations that axe available. 
The nuclei of these states are located at high altitudes in compen- 
sation for their low latitudes. The capital of Ecuador is In the • 
high Quito basin (0® l(y S., 78® 30' W.) where the elevation is 
9,340 feet above sea level. Bogota (4® 32' N., 74® 15' W.), the 
capital of Colombia, is located on the eastern Andean upland at 
an elevation of 8,500 feet. Simflarly, Addis Ababa (9* 2' N., 
38® 49' E.), the capital of Ethiopia, has an elevation of 10,000 
feet above sea level. Brazil, the world s largest tropical country 
has vast areas in the equatorial zone. Its heart, however, is In 
the uplands of SSo Paulo which hug the Tropic of Capricorn and 
have elevations varying between 3,000 and 8,000 feet . 

Locotion in Relation to Woter Bodies end Land ^fasses 

A second means of expressing the location of an area is to 
state its position wth respect to land masses and water bodies. 
This mediod indicates the relationship between an areas conti- 
nental and maritime activities, wbidi is of considerable impor- 
tance because it plays a large part in determining the character 
and interests of a state. The problems of purely continental 
countries are quite different from those with sea coasts of varying 
lengths and characteristics. 

One way to determine the degree of a state’s continentality is 
to compute the ratio between the length of its land boundaries 
and the length of its sea boundaries. 'Ihis method is only a rough 
gauge, however, because it fails to take into consideration the 
nature of the boundaries involved. For example, the long Arctic 
Sea boundaries of the U.S.S.R and Canada offer few maritime 
opportunities to these states, although they show up prominently 
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in the respective ratios. In contrast, many of the ancient Grech 
city-states, with land boundaries In rugged mountains, were 
forced to orient themselves toward the sea and hence were mari- 
time to a greater degree than the ratios would indicate. 

Even though the coastline of a state is favorable for maritime 
activities and is longer than the land boundaries, the interests 
of the state may be more continental than maiitime if the land is 
sufficiently hospitable. In many cases, a state's major orientation 
will be toward the sea where nature is niggardly on the land. 
Norw’ay faces a sea rich in marine life, and turns her back to the 
mountainous land that offers little sustenance. Some regions in 
Great Britain and in Brittany are similarly oriented. But in 
France the continental factor dominates life despite the long 
coastlines, because the land is attractive and ^hospitable. No 
state essentially continental In location (in the sense of having 
favorabledand) has dominant maritime interests. 

A less systematic but more effective way of evaluating the loca- 
tion of a state ^vith reference to land and sea is to consider the 
inSuences each exerts on the people. 

Aferltime location. The influence of a state’s coastlines on its 
culture and political structure varies according to the type of 
coast. Similarly a state’s marine commerce is strongly affected 
by the open or closed nature of the sea upon which it Is located. 
The states bordering on the Baltic Sea are. during periods of 
conflict, hampered in their commercial and military activities at 
sea by the fact that the exit from the Baltic can be controlled by 
Sweden, and Denmark from the land, or by a strong naval force 
in the North Sea. Even the North Sea ceases to provide an open 
passage when military force is used to control the Straits of Dover 
and its northern exit. 

jj Control of the strate^c locatlons-Gibraltar, Malta, Crete, 
Cyprus, and Port Said-can be used in svartime to eliminate the 
peacetime function of the Mediterranean Sea as a maritime high- 
way. The Adriatic Sea and the Black Sea, normally functioning 
as commercial highways, can be virtually reduced to lakes through 
the control of the Straits of Otranto, and the Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles, respectively. Similarly, control of the Suez Canal 
at the north end of die Red Sea and the Bab-el-Mandeb at the 
south end can render it useless for maritime traffic. The naval 
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value of the port of Vladisvostolc in the U.S.S.R. and of Pusan in 
Korea depend upon the power controlling the Sea of Japan and 
the Yellow Sea. 

Generally, the more seas a nation fronts upon, the greater are 
its maritime opportunities and responsibilities. Figure 10 shows 
the nations of 4e world classified as states having one-sea, two- 
sea, three-sea, multi-sea, and insular locations. This system of 
classification gives a state’s maritime position a numerical value, 
but it does not in any way indicate the character of the coasts 
involved and therefore is of only hmited use. 

One-sea location. South America and Africa are compact in 
shape with comparatively regular coastlines; in both, one-sea 
states dominate. In South America, even Brazil’s very large size 
fails to give it access to more than one sea, and Paraguay and 
Bolivia have no coasts at all In Africa a similar situation exists. 
Only the British territories of Bechuanaland, Southern and North- 
ern Bhodesia, Nyasaland, and Uganda have no sea coasts, al- 
though'access to the sea is assured through other members of the 
British Commonwealth. Ethiopia, until it was joined by Eritrea, 
was the only independent state in Africa without a sea coast. 

Europe with its many indenting seas is fat from compact in 
shape. Hence, only its small political units-Belgium, the Neth- 
' erlands, Albania, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria— have one- 
sea locations. Monaco is the only very small Eiuropean state with 
a one-sea location; the others are entirely landlocked. Of the 
larger states, only Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, and Czecho- 
slovakia have no coasts at all, and It seems most unlikely that any 
of them will acquire direct access to the sea in the near future. 
The urge of a stale to reach the sea is best exemplified in Europe 
by Poland with its pre-Wotld War II corridor to the Baltic 
through Posnan and Pomerze. Yugoslavia with its decidedly 
continental core reached the sea by acquiring Dalmatia after 
World War I. 

Asia, because of its huge size, combines irregular coastlines 
with vast, compact, continental areas and thus has a number of 
states-westem and eastern Pakistan. Iran. Burma, and Siam-with 
1 one-sea locations. It also has several states-Afghanistan, Sin- 
Idang, Tibet, Nepal, Bhutan, and Mongolia— with no sea coasts. 
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Two~sea Jocatlon. Nations located on two seas are of several 
types. Some are isthmus states, such as Mexico and all the 
other republics of Central America except Salvador, which has 
only one coast. Some have a two-sea location by virtue of their 
peninsular character. All of these states are in Eurasia—the ? 
Scandinavian coimtries, Spain, Italy, and Greece in Europe; | 
Arabia, India, the Malay States, and Korea in Asia. Sometimes j 
it is difficult to decide the number of seas. In the case of Italy 
the Adriatic can be regarded as a separate sea and also as part of 
the Mediterranean. Others are located at the junction of hvo 
major water bodies. Chile, for example, with its long Pacific 
coast also fronts on the Straits of Magellan. The shores, of the 
Union of South Africa are washed by the waters of the Indian 
Ocean and the Atlantic Ocean, and in the north of Africa Morocco 
has both Atlantic and Mediterranean sea coasts, Norway with 
its Atlantic and North Sea coasts may be said to have a two*sea 
location. Two states in this category should be mentioned es« 
pecially. Panama, with its Pacific and Caribbean coasts, is at a 
man-made junction of two major water bodies. Egypt has a 
similar position because of the man-made Suez Canal 

Pakistan falls in a class by itself. Although each of its two 
parts has a one-sea location, as noted above, the state as a whole 
might well be said to have a two-sea location because it fronts on 
both the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal. Following World 
War I, East Prussia was separated from tiie main body of Ger- 
many by the Polish Corridor, but since the main part of the 
country also fronted the Baltic the main character of a two-sea 
location (North Sea and Baltic) was not altered. Thus the situ- 
ation was not die same as in the case of PaldstaD. 

Three-sea location. Very few states have direct access to 
three seas, and those that do are generally large. In this large-? 
size group are the United States, bordered by the Atlantic, ^ 
the Pacific, and the Gulf of Mexico; and Canada, bordered by the I 
Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Arctic Oceans. France, on the) 
other hand, has a three-sea location not because of size but because < 
Europe’s irregular shape gives it direct access to the Atlantic, the/ 
Mediteiranean, and the North Sea. generally con- 

sidered a three-sea nation because its shores are wash^ by the 
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Black Sea, the Aegean Sea, and the Mediterranean Sea proper. . 
Some add the Sea of Marmora to the above listed water bodies 
. and consider Turkey as a multi*sea country. 

ifuUi-sea and insular location. '^Tbe U.S.S.R., because of its 
great latitudinal and longitudinal extent, has a multi-sea location. 
The limitations of the numerical system of classification are 
clearly brought out in tlie case of the U.S.S.R. Despite its multi- 
sea location it is essentially a continental state that never has 
ranked high as a maritime power. Australia, whether it is classi- 
fied as a continent or as the worlds largest island, has a multi-sea 
location. It may be noted that insular states have the most 
extreme type of maritime location although some of them, like 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Iceland, have direct access to only one 
sea. 

Continental location. Nearly every state craves at least one 
seacoast and the majority of states without direct access to the 
sea have sought one in some way. Russia's historic and often 
' devious efforts to secure warm water ports, the extension of 
, Poland to the Baltic after World War I, and the extension of the 
Belgian Congo to the Atlantic are random examples of this process 
of seeking for the sea. Tlierc are, however, some purely conti- 
nental states whidi often to their distress have no free access to 
the ocean. States of this type are Bolivia, Paraguay, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, some of the British colonies in Africa, and some 
of the landlodred states of Asia. They have little sea-borne com- 
] mcrce and have arranged for the shipment of their imports and 
' I exports through other friendly states. 

On the other hand, many states with direct access to the sea 
are basically continental in their political structure. In all but 
insular states there is some conlincntality which is an important 
factor In shaping their characters. The degree of continentality 
and its effectiveness vary from state to stale, depending upon 
such factors as the number and kind of neighbors, the type and 
character of the boundaries, and Ibc attractiveness of the land as 
compared with that of the sea. 

It is practically impossible to show all of these factors on a 
map. Maps showing some of them are often used in political 
geography studies; they have considerable graphic value provided 
Use reader remembers that they do not portray the whole situa- 
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tion but only part of it. FigjJre 11, for example, shows only the 
number of land neighbors of the European states after World 
War II. The figures range from lero for Great Britain to eleven 
for the U.S.S-R. They are important because they represent the 
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number of separate sets of international problems which each 
state had to face and they reflect something of the continentality 
of each state. 

Vicinal Location 

The vicinal location of a state is its position with respect to the 
number and kind of neighbors it has. The number of neighbors 
is a purely physical matter, but their various characters involve 
human elements. Tlie boundary lines which separate each state 
from its neighbors are of immediate and vital concern whenever 
any aspect of the vicinal location of a slate is considered. 

The physical aspects of boundary lines and boundary problems 
are discussed in Chapter 5, "Relief,’* and the human aspects are 
surveyed in Chapter 20, ‘boundaries." A few words about bound.- 
arics are pertinent here, to serve as a background for the fuller 
consideration of the subject in the bter chapters, and to bring out 
clearly that vicinal location problems ere based on boundaries 
and neighbors. 

All boundaries are man-made, even those along the coasts, be- 
cause the problem of high and low water, as well as distance from 
U\c coastline have to be taken into consideration. Land bounda- 
ries have two functions; a physical one, because they are super- 
imposed on tlic physical landscape, and a human one, because 
they separate groups of people (except in cases where the land is 
unoccupied). Some systems of Iwundary classification are un- 
satisfactory because they fail to lake this dual relationship into 
account. 

Effect of vicinal location. Tlie more neighbors a stale has, the 
more complex Is its vicinal location. A state with many neighbors 
has numerous boundary problems and is beset with a multitude of 
international situations. In lime of xvar it can be far more vul- 
nerable than a stale with few neighbors. 

Germany, on the eve of World War 11, is an outstanding exam- 
ple of a slate with an estiemcly poor vicinal location, from the 
point of view of defense. It had eleven nciglibors separated from 
it in nearly every case by hnmature and unsatisfactory boundari«. 
In addition, a part of the state. East Prussia, was separated from 
the main body by the Polish Corridor. Disregarding the evil 
genius that shaped the destiny of Germany in the 1930’s, the 
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state was so poorly located in a vicinal sense that it was certain to 
have many and very serious problems with its neighbors. Had 
its leadership been as good as it ^vas bad these problems might 
have been settled peacefully and Germany might have profited 
from its central European location. 

No better example of an excellent vicinal location can be cited 
than that of the United States. Its long boundaries with its two 
neighbors, Mexico and Canada, are superimposed upon the land- 
scape hut have matured with the passing of time through mutual 
cooperation and agreement. A long boundary is no source of 
difficulty when it separates states which are friendly to each 
other and are occupied by people with similar cultural back- 
grounds and outlooks. A boundary, long or short, when it sepa- 
rates states of markedly different backgrounds and ideologies 
constitutes a considerable danger to peace. 

Political units since very early limes have often tried to avoid 
boundaries with unfriendly or potentially hostile neighbors. 
Many of the earliest states achieved this objective by establishing 
border or frontier zones rather than boundary lines, a protective 
device that was possible chieSy in areas of sparse population. 
Another device was the establishment of buffer states. 

Buffer states. Generally buffer states are zones of cultural 
transition and as such partake of the cultural and ideological pat- 
terns of the states on either side of them. They are thus buffers 
not only in a physical or spatial sense but also in a cultural sense. 
The theory is that two potentially hostile states are less likely to 
arrive at a state of wax if they arc separated by a neutralizing 
zone. When two hostile states go to war with each other, as they 
often do, the buffer state becomes the principal battleground. 

European history provides two excellent examples of buffer 
states. In 843 the Treaty of Verdun divided the great empire of 
Charlemagne into three parts (Figure 12). The western portion 
of the empire, chiefly Latin in culture, fell to Charles the Bald, 
marking the beginning of the history of modem France. The 
eastern portion, chiefly Cennanic in culture, fell to Louis the 
German. The rniidle portion, an area of iransiiion between tlie 
t%vo cultures, fell to Lothair I. After Lothair’s death the middle 
portion was divided between Charles and Louis in 870 by the 
Treaty of Mersen. But it has stood out through history as a 
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physical and cultural buffer between the states of Latin culture 
in the west and the stales of Gennanic culture in the east. The 
modem political units in this buffer portion are the Netherlands, 
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Belgium, Luxemboiug, Abace-Lorraine, and western Switzer- 
land; all of these states, with the exception of Switzerland, have 
been the scenes of many wars. Except for Alsace-Lorraine, 
which is part of France, all of them are still independent. 

Eastern Europe also has its zone of buffer states, the so-called 
Cordon Sanitaire, including Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
Poland, eastern Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, and Yugo- 
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slavia. These states formed the ph)’stcal and cultural buffer be- 
tween the stales of western European culture and tlie great area 
of Slavic cultural background which is the U.S.S.R. They are 
partly western European and partly Slavic in their culture and 
outlook, and this implies that they do not necessarily concur with 
the U.S.S.R. in its political philosophy and the means used to 
expedite it. In the wars between the western and eastern states, 
these buffer nations have also been the areas of intense fighting. 
At the mid-twentieth century, three (the Baltic states) have 
disappeared, and most of the others have become Russian satel- 
lites. 

SIZE 

Size is an important factor in the evaluation of a political unit, 
for without sufficient size no nation can ever rank as a leading 
world power. 

Small countries may attain veij' high cultural levels, but they 
are ahvays handicapped by their spatial limitations. Their small 
area, even when utffized under ideal physiographic and climatic 
conditions, fails to provide space for a large population. At 
various periods small states seem to have become temporarily 
important. Examples are Switzerland about 1500 and the Dutch 
Republic in the seventeenth century; in both cases their small 
size and consequent small popubtions prevented smtained great- 
ness. Swiss dreams of greatness died in 1515 when a larger, more 
populous neighbor, France, administered a crushing defeat to the 
Swiss forces in the Battle of Marignano. The Netherlands, which 
was not only small but also poorly drained and relatively iminvit- 
ing, lost its bid for supremacy of the sea in the seventeenth cen- 
tury to England for the simple reason that there were more 
English than Dutch. 

On the other hand, large size Is not always a sign of greatness 
and power. Many countries possess large areas which are not 
of great value because they cannot support large populations. 
Australia is a good example of this disadvantage of size. The 
state has an area of about three rwIliOD square miJesv 240 times 
that of the Netherlands, and a population of less than seven mil- 
lion, only 80 percent of that of the Netherlands. Australia also 
illustrates the fact that the element of size, if considered alone. 
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may lead to a false conclusion. One half of the continent is 
desert, and only one eighth is suitable for occupancy by white 
men. This area, however, could support a much greater popula- 
tion than it does today. It is estimated that the potential popu- 
lation of Australia (at the while man's standard of living) is 
between twenty and thirty million. 

Table I attempts to present In concise form a world survey of 
the two elements— size and population. In case of countries with 
colonies, the combined area and population, as well as that of the 
motherland alone, are given if important differences are involved. 
The dominions of the Brib'sh Commonwealth of Nations are con- 
sidered as separate units and also as part of die Commonwealth. 
The table ranks the nations of the world in groups according to 
size and population, with no attempt to show density of popu- 
lation. Seven size categories are used; giant, very large, large, 
medium, small, very small, and miniature. Six population cat?' 
gories are used; ocry Urge, large, mediuTn-Iargc, medium-small, 
small and very small. The reader is referred to the table for the 
arbitrarily assigned numerical delineations of these categories. 
The system provides for 42 combinations but only 25 occur. 

Ciant Size 

Eight political units are in the giant size group. Five of these 
—the British Commonwealth of Nations, China, U.S.S.R., the 
United States, and the French Union— are in the very large popu- 
lation group and are the world’s "Big Five," although from the 
point of view of political power they differ markedly. The area 
and population figures for the United States include noncontiguous 
territories; without them the 1952 figures would be 2,977,000 
and 153,000,000 respectively. The remaining three countries in 
the giant size group-Brazil, Canada, and Australia-have com- 
paratively smaller populations. Brazil is in the large population 
group; Canada, in the medium-large; and Australia, in die me- 
dium-small. In each of these three countries there are vast 
expanses of land unsuitable for human habitation; nevertheless 
each could support a mudi larger population than it has at 
present. 
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Very Large Size 

Nine political units are in the f>ery large size group. One of 
these, India, is in the very large population group; in fact, two 
thirds of the population of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
live in India. The Republic of Indonesia is in the large popula- 
tion group, owing to the extraordinary density of population in 
Java which accounts for seven percent of the state’s territory and 
two thirds of its population. In the medium-large population 
group are two colonial empires (Belgium and Portugal); two 
Latin American states (Mexico and Argentina); and Iran in the 
Middle East. Saudi Arabia has only a medium-small population. 
Denmark, if the very large and almost uninhabited island of 
Greenland is included, is in this size group and in the small popu- 
lation group; so also is Outer Mongolia, a Russian satellite. 

Large Size 

Logically, one might expect that most countries of large size 
would have large populations. However, only five nations com- 
bine these two elements, while twelve large size nations have 
medium-large populations, and eight are In the small population 
group. The five countries in the large population group are 
Japan, Germany, Italy, and France, all of which have played 
important parts in world politics, and the newcomer, Pakistan. 
In the medium-lorge population group axe Spain and Poland in 
Europe; Egypt, Ethiopia, and the Union of South Africa in 
Africa; Colombia in South America; and Indochina, the Philip- 
pines, Turkey, Afghanistan, Siam, and Burma in Asia. In the 
medium-small population group are Sweden, Peru, and Chile. 
There are various reasons why the eight large countries with 
small populations are not thicldy populated. These include cli- 
matic handicaps and mountain topography, and also lade of full 
use of the land. In this large size, small population category are 
Finland and Norway in Europe; Venezuela, Ecuador, and Bolivia 
in South America; and Norfeera Rhodesia, Iraq, and New 2ea- 
land. 

Taken as a whole, the large size group includes more countries 
than any other, although the next group comes close to it. 
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Medium Size 

Great Britain is the outstanding example of a nation of me- 
dium size which rose to world power. It is the only stale in 
this group with a large population. The three European satellites 
of the U.S.S.R.— Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia— have 
medium-large populations-, so also has Korea, if it is considered as 
one nation, with the northern and southern portions combined. 
As may be expected, most of die countries in this medium size 
group are also in the medium-small population group. Europe is 
well represented by five nations: Hungary, Portugal, Greece, 
Bulgaria, and Austria; the other countries wth the exception of 
Cuba are in Asia: Ceylon, Nepal, Yemen, and Malaya. In the 
small population group ate Ireland, the only European country} 
Guatemala, Uruguay, Honduras, and Nicaragua in Latin America; 
Liberia in Africa, and Syria in the Near East. 

For the first time in* this tabulation the very small population 
group is represented. Medium size nations in this population 
group are arid Jordania and Oman, subpolar Iceland, and Panama 
with its tropical jungle. It may be noted that each of these 
units has an unfavorable environmental problem. 

Small Size 

The Netherlands is the only small country with a medium- 
large population. If the overseas territories are included, it is in 
the large size and medium-large population category (180.000 
square miles and about 12,000,000 inhabitants). However, the 
possession of the western part of New Guinea, which is chiefly 
responsible for the large size, is still under dispute. Belgium by 
itself is in the medium-small population group; mention has al- 
ready been made of its place in the very large size, medium large 
population category, if the Belgian Congo is included. The 
small population group is compwed of Swtzerland. Denmark, 
Haiti, the Dominican Republir^ and El Salvador. In the very 
small population group ate: Cosfci Rica, Bhutan (the Himalayan 
moimtain state), and Kuwait, of oil fame. 
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Very SmaH Size 

Two young countries bom since World War 11 comprise this 
size category. These countries are neighbors and both have 
small populations. Israel was established by proclamation in 
194S and is recognized by the United Nations, altliougb its bound- 
aries with its Arab neighbors are not yet settled. Lebanon 
received its independence in 19-14 when France dropped her 
mandated power. 

Miniature Size 

This is a very special group of miniature countries with very 
small populations. Two of them, the Saar and Luxembourg, al- 
most belong in the very small size category and may be regarded 
fls bona fide states, although the relation of tlie Saar to Germany 
is 0 perennial problem. TTie Free City of Trieste, an almost des- 
perate effort to solve the boundary controversy between Yugo- 
slavia and Italy, was at the time al^ under attack and seemed to 
be doomed to disappear. Monaco, Liechtenstein, Andorra, and 
S.an Marino arc museum pieces representing a long-sincc closed 
period of history. Tlic smallest of them all, Vatican City, lias a 
great deal of w’orld influence. It is the scat of the Pope, who, as 
religious leader of the Homan Catholic Clmrch, has retained 
considerable influence on certain phases of world affairs. 

/ SHAPE 

Compact shape iS;^n advantage to a state. The more compact 
it is, the shorter the length of its boundary’ in relation to its area. 
This relationship has a direct beating bn a stale's vulnerability to 
attack. Compactness is also an asset from the point of vimv of 
economic, cultunal, and political unity. 

Tlieorctically, the ideal shape for a state is a perfect circle with 
the capital located at or near the center. It is possible to express 
the deviation from the Ideal sliapc by using figures arrived at 
by calculating the ratio between the circumference of a circle 
containing the area of the country and the real boundary lengtli; 
hence, a Imv figure would indicate an approach to the ideal 
shape. For example, France has a salue of two, which mdicates 
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that its shape is almost ideal. Switzerland, Hungary, and Ruma- 
nia are also ver)’ compact countries. Norway has a value of 
eleven, indicating a great delation from the ideal shape. Never- 
theless, from the point of view of protection, other factors may 
offset the advantage of shape and Norway, almost isolated, has 
been subjected to invasions less often than France. 


Separations from Main Unit 

Although compactness and elongation represent the two ex- 
tremes in shape, nvtmeious other forms deserve mention. Chief 
among these in its effects is a shape which results in portions of 
the slate being separated from the main unit. The shapes of 
countries that have more than one unit may be classified as 
follows: (1) a broken shape, indicating that one or more seg- 
ments arc disconnected from the main territorial mass; (2) a 
fragmented shape, implying that there are numerous disconnected 
units, such as islands, but that nevertheless the combined terri- 
tory covers a definite area of the globe: and (3) a scattered shape, 
indicating that the various parts ate found in different parts of 
the world. Faklstan is a go^ example of broken shape with the 
western and eastern parts separated by northern India. Inter- 
war Germany, with disconnected East Prussia, was another good 

sxample. Greece has a fragmefitg^shape, with the numerous 
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territory are exclaves frqm^bevpuuit.i]{ yttjw of the country to 
which they belong poliu&roy and^ei^^^s from the point of 
view of the nations whjchs&ruuiKl^em. Figure 22 shows 
some German exclaves that are surrounded by Swiss territory, a 
remnant of the period ol feudal rights that bound these small 
areas to the neighboring German state. Some countries have 
offshoots in certain directions for economic, strategic or political 
reasons. If small, they may be called salienb, but if larger the 
expression panhandle is often used; in other instances they 
have the funcUon of a corridor giving access to a coast or a river. 
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Efforts to avoid direct contact between unfriendly nations were 
responsible for the strange extension of territor)’ of Afghanistan 
toward Chinese Turkestan. Originally it separated Russian and 
British territories; now it separates U.S.S.R. from Pakistan. 

From a military point of view it was once essential to take into 
consideration how mucli of a nation was located near the boun- 
daries and was vulnerable to immediate attack in time of war. 
This was especially important when the border areas had eco- 
nomic significance. For instance, in the case of France, the best 
industrial sections (the textile regions of Northern France and 
the iron ore region of the Lorraine) faced direct occupation by 
the German army in case of an attack. In World War I France 
was immediately deprived of these valuable areas and had to 
continue the war under great handicaps. Tlie factor of the vul- 
nerability of boundary areas has lost mucli of its significance be- 
cause air attacks can be made %vilh olmost total disregard of 
distance and destruction can be carried out at long range. 

Location of Capital 

Shape also enters into the problem of where a capital should 
be located if protection from land attack is a leading considera- 
tion. As staled above, a circular shape with the capital in the 
center srould he ideal, but few capitals Iiavc been selected witli 
tlils in mind. The classical example of central location is Madrid, 
selected by Philip II a's the mathematical center of the Iberian 
Peninsula. Generally, howey^, other 'factors, either historical 
or economic, preypi and it is 'only possible to accept tlie site 
and evaluate its sillva^itages or'ilisadvantages from the point of 
riew of modem warffirt. 

A capital on or near a coast needs the protection of a strong 
navy. Washington was saeV^ by the British In 1814. London 
was almost abandoned wh'ftr the Dutch fleet sailed up the Med- 
way in 1607. Oslo fell at the start of the German in^'asion in 
1940 when the German fleet steamed up to the Oslo fjord, losing 
only some ships by gunfiic Irom one oi the iorts guarding the 
entrance. Before the creation of Yugoslavia the most vulnerable 
capital in Uie svorld was Belgrade. Austro-IIungary was just 
across the Danube ni\'er and in World ^^'a^ 1 Belgrade had to be 
evacuated immediately. Vienna is almost in sight of Hungary 
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and Czechoslovakia, and Sofia is only 40 miles from the Yugoslav 
frontier. 

The shifting of capitals often r^ects changes in the character 
of nations. ^Vhen Turkey lost most of her European holdings the 
site of Istanbul became eccentric and vulnerable, and the shift to 
an inland location (Ankara) was logical. Moreover, the cosmo- 
politan character of Istanbul was not regarded as suitable for a 
strong national Turkish state. Moscow, the present Russian 
capital, has a much more central location in respect to the nation 
as 3 whole than Leningrad, the former St. Petersburg, which was 
under German gunfire during most of World War II. Geograph- 
ically, Frankfurt would be a better location for the capital of 
the Repuhlie of Western Germany, but Bonn was chosen by a 
small and much disputed majority. 

Although most capitals develop historically, some are carefully 
selected when a new stale is bom. IVhen Uie site for Washing- 
ton, D. Q, was chosen, it was a central location in the zone of 
contact between the North and the South. Tlxe capital of 
Canada has shifted position several times, keeping pace with the 
westward movement of population. Quebec was the first capi- 
tal, Montreal the second, and Ottawa the Uilrd. Delhi, in its 
central location in the Ganges plain, became the new capital of 
India. In Australia the rivalry between Sydney and Melbourne 
led to the selection of a site midway between the two— tlie present 
capital, Canberra. The tension between the British and the Boer 
elements in South Africa is reflected in U\e fact that there are vir- 
tually three capitals; Pretoria is the official capital but the Union 
Parliament sits at Cape Ttnvn, and the Supreme Court is located 
in Bloemfontein. 



CHAPTER 4 


Climate 


Man's urc is miated to climate 
in many ways. It limits the kind of food he can raise and it 
strongly affects his mode of life. It also greatly affects his vitality 
and is one of the factors influencing his cultural attainments. 
Climate and the development of political power are closely re- 
lated. Thus it is not a coincidence that the most progressive 
nations of the world are located in the temperate regions. 

UhtlTlNG CUMATIC ELEMENTS 

Cold, heat, and aridity are the three climatic elements that have 
a limiting effect on human occupan<y and on the development of 
political power. Figure 13 is a graphic presentation of the world 
distribution of these three elements. The zones of cold, heat, 
and aridity have each been divided into two sections to show 
where the element exerts an extreme influence and where a mod- 
erate one. The areas not included in these zones are suitable for 
the growth of nations because they are neither too cold, too hot, 
nor too dry. 

Cold 

The zones of extreme cold are in the polar re^ons and cm high 
mountains. Soils are generally frozen and most of the territory 
is covered with ice and snow. Only along tlie wanner margins 
does the climate permit a short growing season for grasses, 
mosses and lichens. These zones of tundra are practically de- 
void of human occupancy and are grazing lands for reindeer. 
Scattered mineral resources, such as coal in Svalbard, iron ore in 
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northern Sweden, and gold In Alaslca, have some economic value; 
so also have the animal resources of the sea— whales, seals, and 
fish. Strategic military considerations increase the political sig- 
nificance of these cold zones. For instance, the Russian ice-free 
ports on the Arctic Ocean,' with their continuous flow of shipping 
have posed great military problems in the past and may do so 
again. Aviation experts are concerned with atmospheric and ter- 
restrial conditions in these zones because the length of many air 
routes can be greatly reduced by flying over them. 

The taiga is the portion of the cold zone where the temperature 
regime is less severe— the great forest of conifers encircling the 
north polar section of extreme cold. Its winters are long and its 
growing season is too short for large-scale food production. With 
only a sparse population and a few scattered areas of mineral 
deposits, limber is its principal economic resource. ‘ The strategic 
value of this section is similar to that of the colder section. It 
can never be the nucleus of an important state, although it is an 
asset to the nations which own or control parts of it. On the 
warmer side of these areas conditions become better. Grazing 
and crop agriculture malce their appearance but forests still pre- 
vaiL 

if eat 

Heat is the second climatic element limiting poUb’cal develop- 
ment. The zones of high temperature are along the Equator and 
immediately poleward of it In these zones the division into two 
sections is based not upon higher or lower temperatures, as in the 
case of the cold zones, but rather upon the existence or nonex- 
istence of a dry season. 

The equatorial lowlands of the world, which have no dry sea- 
son, constitute the first section of the zone. These lands are 
always warm and always wet The sheer monotony of this cli- 
mate, with little or no seasonal drange, as well as the heat and 
humidity make it unfavorable for human habitation. The daily 
rains leach the soils and make them ultimately infertile for crops. 
Small clearings here and there in the midst of the tropical rain 
forest, with its profusion of parasitic growth, are evidence of the 
futile efi'orts of man to combat the natural environment. Tlie 
warm, moist air in the interior lowlands saps man's vitality and 
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makes any expenditure of effort extremely difficult. The up- 
lands and coastal locations tempered by land and sea breezes en- 
joy cooler temperatures and are better places to live than the 
interior lowlands. 

A dry season in the second section of the high temperature zone 
gives climatic conditions that are much more favorable to man. 
The dry season breaks the (dimatic monotony; moreover, man's 
vrits are sharpened in providing sustenance for himself during this 
less productive period. The vegetation in this section is not as 
dense as in the wet, equatorial lowlands and, in response to the 
dry season, it exhibits some drought-resisting characteristics. 
Tlie soils, loo, respond to the diy season by being less leached and 
more suited to agricultural uses. 

The optimum climatic conditions for man in the tropics are in 
this section in areas where the dry season is rather short, as in 
India, Ceylon, Java, and Cuba. These are among the most 
densely populated parts of the world. Food crops, such as rice 
and com, are raised in large quantities and vast estates produce 
an important share of the world's sugar cane, coffee, tea, cotton, 
jute, mahogany, and teak. However, on the edges of these areas, 
bordering the steppes, the dry season is longer and the rainfall is 
less certain. Famine is not uncommon in years of unusually 
low rainfall. Millets and sorghums replace rice and com, and 
peanuts are the chief source of fat. Grazing increases and popu- 
lation density decreases. The sbuggie to produce enough for 
bare human existence is a bitter one. 

Very warm climates, even those with dry seasons, are a defi- 
nite handicap to modem political development. The Maya Em- 
pire of Yucatan and the Mon Khmer of Cambodia are historic 
instances of the rise of great political powers in the tropics, but 
in both cases the energy and impulse for development came from 
other climatic zones. These once great states are now gone, 
never to return. The trend of world-power development has 
been away from the warm climate zones and there is no reason 
to suppose that this poleward tide will reverse itself. 

Aridity 

The third climatic element that handicaps political develop- 
ment is dryness. The desert sections of the world are inhabited 
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only where it is possible to overcome this handicap by providing 
water in stifficient quantities for agriculture or where valuable 
mineral resources are being xvorked. 

The world has many irrigated regions that support dense popu- 
lations, and the density is in direct proportion to the size of the 
available water supply. If an inigated area is large, it may be- 
come the site of an important political unit. The oldest states of 
the world, in the valleys of the Nile, the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and the Indus, rvere products of a desert climate where water for 
irrigation agriculture was supplied by rivers. These regions, 
lacking the enervating climatic monotony of the equatorial 2one 
and the severe cold of the polar zone, were in’ those times the 
most favorable portions of the worlds lands for human progress 
and political development. Their climatic conditions enable man 
to develop to a point where he can conquer the vicissitudes of the 
less inviting climatic areas. The extent of irrigation was limited 
by the water supply, however, and consequently the political 
growth of the states was curtailed. At present those once great 
states have lost their position as world political leaders, although 
Egypt, Iraq, and Pakistan still rank high in the communi^ of 
nations. 

Desert areas that are inhabited because valuable mineral re- 
sources are being worked are comparatively small in extent, and 
the size of the population Is limited by the manpower require- 
ments of the extracting operation. The population, itself an im- 
port, is sustained by supplies brought in from the outside, often 
at great expense. 

Such areas obviously lack the environment necessary for the 
development of a state. They do, of course, have one great asset; 
the mineral wealth which provides economic power for the polit- 
ical developments elsewhere. For example, although the cen- 
tral section of Chile is the political heart of the nation, it was 
for years the exploitation of the nitrate deposits in the desert of 
noilhem Chile that provided the slate, through taxes, with suffi- 
cient income to operate practically on a single income basis. 
Later, the discovery of a process for the manufacture of synthetic 
nitrates resulted in such a decrease in the export of natural 
Chilean nitrates that the stale was forced to reorient its whole 
economy. Similarly, the natioiial core of Saudi Arabia lies in 
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its scattered oases, but currently the bulk of the state’s income Is 
derived from the exploitation of the vast petroleum resources 
located in the northeastern section, along the coast of tlie Persian 
GuU. 

The steppe, where semi-arid conditions prevail, is the second 
section of Uie arid zone. Populated by nomads, except where 
irrigation waters make sedentary life possible, the steppes have 
been the cradle of many dynamic events in world history. At 
times great movements of men, great invasions, have emanated 
from them to alter the world political structure. The steppes 
have also occasionally been temporary centers of great political 
power, as in Mongolia and Manchuria at the time of their 
supremacy. Today, the dynamic energy of semiarid lands is 
clearly visible throughout the Middle East, especially on the 
Anatolian FlatCau in Turkey, and in Israel. 

In general, however, semiarid dimatic conditions, resulting in a 
sparse, nomadic population, prevent sustained political greatness. 
Thus In the past, the centers of power have shifted from the 
steppes to conquered regions of more favorable, less limiting 
climate. 


THE SUITABLE CLIMATES 

There remains for consideration the zone in which the climate 
is favorable for political development, in contrast with the cli- 
matically unfavorable parts of the world discussed above. The 
tenn, "favorable climatic zone," needs further amplification. For 
instance, western Europe and most of the United States fall in 
that zone. However, when the empires of Egypt and Babylon 
were at their peak, only savages roamed through the European 
forests and in America the Iroquois never reached the cultural 
level of the Aztecs on the subtropical Mexican Plateau. 

The reason for this mystery b that climates can only be re- 
garded as favorable for human progress if man has learned to 
live comfortably under such climatic conditions. In other words 
the cultural level enters into the picture. Of course it is possible 
that dvilizaticms develop in situ, but generally ideas are brought 
in from the outside. Ellsworth Huntington, the man who put 
climate on the map as a factor m human life, wrote about the 
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“polar marcli of civilizaHon" By that he meant that civiliza- 
tion started in the more clement climates where man did not need 
special protection against cold and gradually extended into the 
more severe climates, which up until then had blocked human 
progress. It was a slow process and the road from Heliopolis 
and Babylon to London and Paris was a long one. But gradually 
man became ready to profit culturally from the climates we have 
called favorable. Even at present one cannot say that man is 
able to live a fully productive life under all climatic conditions 
hut he has come a long way and has overcome some of the dis- 
advantages of the so-called unfavorable climatic conditions, such 
as extreme heat or cold. 

The zone of favorable cltmate is humid with intermediate 
temperatures. Like the zones of unfavorable climate, it is di- 
vide into two sections: the middle latitudes section, and the 
lower latitudes section where high elevation offsets higher tem- 
perature. 

In the first— tlie.infddlejatifude^ect^ion^:cool temperatures to- 
gether .with marked seasorul changes an d ^^lonic^storw, which 
bring a constant variety of weather, combine to make a cUmate 
best suited to the development jti politi^'power, ‘A'com^aiiion 
of Figure 13 with a world political map brings out the fact that 
all politically powerful nations, with the exception of Brazil, arc 
located in this section of the humid mtenne^ate climate TOne. 
On the map, three ma)or concentrations of political power stand 
out: mm m central Nor^ America, one in Europe, and one in the 
Far East. These^reas, which have nurtured the worlds greatest 
poIiUcal developments, are all io the first section of the favorable 
zone— that is, they all enjoy a humid intermediate climate with 
strong cyclonic ii^uences. Also politically outstanding in this 
section are Argentina and Chile in South America. New Zealand 
and Australia, French North Africa, and the Union of South 
Africa, 

The second section of this climate zone is characterized by 
low-latitude mountains and highlands. In some instances these 
areas become centers of political power. Many of the South and 
Central American republics and Ethiopia are examples of polit- 
ical development in areas where elevation offsets the effects of 
low latitude. The limited area of these elevations and the tend- 
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ency toward rough topography, caused by the rapid erosion of 
the uplands, generally prevent the development of politically 
great nations. Brazil is the exception, being the only country in 
the world with its core on a tropical plateau of large extent. 
Together with Argentina and Chile, both in higher latitudes, it 
seems destined to dominate the future course of history in South 
America. 


HOMOGENEITT VERSUS COMPLEXITY 

Up to this point only very broad climatic areas have been 
considered. Obviously, climatic details vary greatly within the 
sections of each zone. In a nation occupying a large area, the 
variety of climatic conditions will exert a strong influence upon 
the people and hence upon the structure of the state. Merely to 
say that a nation is located in one or another broadly defined 
climatic zone or section of a zone is not sufficient. The climatic 
details which operate In an area must be considered because each 
state, in its effort to establish a sound economy and make the 
best possible use of its natural resources, must cope with its varied 
climates. 

As a general statement it may be said that climatic homogeneity 
is an asset to political unity of a nation, whereas complexity, the 
opposite extreme, may have a less favorable influence and in 
some cases may even lead to political disintegration, A state, un- 
less it is very small, usually has more than, one type of climate." 
However, as we shall see, a certain climatic trend often dominates 
and, accordingly, a certain degree of uniformity prevails. In 
climatic complexity, there may be abnipt changes in the type of 
climate or a gradual blending. The former condition may be- 
come detrimental to political unity. The latter condition gives 
climatic variety, which may be considered an asset. 

Climatic Homogeneity 

The ancient Roman Empire was climatically homogeneous 
becawse it was composed chiefly of areas having a Mediterranean 
type of climate, characterized by winter rains and marked sum- 
mer droughts. In this sense, Rome was a Mediterranean Empire 
not only because it occupied the shores of that great sea. but 
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also because throughout most of its extent this type of climate 
gave rise to a similar type of c«»nomic and cultural problem. 
The climate varied slightly from place to place; it was colder to 
the north than to the south and more moist -in the northwest 
than in the southeast. Nevertheless, uniformity of climate pre- 
vailed, and everywhere the people of the Empire spoke the same 
“geographical language." Because of the similarity of their en- 
vironmental problems they understood one another’s point of 
view and could more easily be governed from one central point— 
Rome. Homogeneity of climate strengthened the centralized 
Roman government and was responsible, in part, for its long and 
fruitful existence. 

Abrupt Climatic Complexity 

Spain is an equally good example of a state with climatic com- 
plexity (Figure 14). Although Spain was once a part of the 
Roman Empire it was too small to be a dominant force and its 
climatic disadvantages were not critically effective until it be- 
came a separate political unit. Within its relatively small area 
it combines three very different types of climate. Along the 
noithem coast is an area of so-called Atlantic climate, very simi- 
lar to the climate of western France. The southern and eastern 
coasts have a Mediterranean climate. Between these hvo very 
different climate areas is a third, an inland steppe. Hie contrasts 
between the climates of the three areas are great and transi- 
tions are abrupt. 

The highly centralized government in Madrid has attempted for 
centuries to effect some semblance of unity among the people 
living tinder this complex structure. It is little wonder that 
various parts of the slate have from time to time demanded greater 
political freedom on the grounds that the Madrid government did 
not understand their local pif^lems. The demands for political 
autonomy made by Catalonia, the Basque Provinces, and Galicia 
led Spain far along the road to disintegration, until military power 
under a dictatorship established an uneasy unity. 

Another example of climatic complexity, but one with far dif- 
ferent effects, is the British CommonurealtL From a small, cli- 
matically uniform, insular base the British spread their empire 
throughout the world, embiaring many different climates. The 
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empire thus had some degree of clanalic variety, but Us advan- 
tages were far outweighed by the disadvantages of complexity. 
This situation became apparent as soon as individual units of the 
empire became strong enough lo protest vigorously against the 
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British government’s failure lo understand local problems. The 
American War of Independence may be said to have had, to some 
extent, a cL'matic basis. The lack of appreciation of the differ- 
ence between the problems of life under the climate of England 
and those, under the climate of die eastern seaboard of the Ameri- 
can cooUnenl was one of the factors that led to armed conflict. 
The outcome served to warn the British that similar events were 
certain to occur in other parts ci Ae empire. The transmutation 
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of colonies into dominions and of llie Empire into the British 
Commonweahh of Nations was also an adjustment to the prob- 
lems arising from widely differing climatic conditions. Historic 
events, of course, cannot be explained by climate alone, but in the 
study of history the influence of climate on human life cannot be 
neglected, although it is often outweighed by other considera- 
tions. 

Gradual CUmatic Complexity 

The United States is a good example of a country with climatic 
blending. The climates east of the Great Plains, having the same 
controls, are very similar. ' Marked temperature differences exist 
behveen the northern states, from Minnesota to New England, 
on the one hand, and the Gulf States on the other;' the iransition 
from north to south, however, is gradual and there are no abrupt 
climatic changes. Similarly, the transition from east to west 
between the humid climates of New England and the semiarid, 
steppe climates of the Great Plains and the western mountains is 
gradual, one blending almost imperceptibly into the other. The 
Pacific Coast states, however, have cl^ates quite different from 
those of the rest of the country. Were it not for this difference, 
it might be said that climatic variety without complexity existed 
in the United States. 

The reactions of the people in various sections of the country to 
national is$ues-is often a reflection of the element of climatic 
complexity. People in the West Coast states are likely to fee] 
that their problems are not understood on the eastern seaboard. 
Wool growers in the semiarid western areas feel differently from 
the people of humid New England about low import tariffs on 
wool. Agricultural problems and their proposed solutions are 
viewed differently by people in the Com Belt than by people 
living in the timber country of the northwest or the irrigated lands 
of the southwest. The Civil War was, in a sense, a conflict based 
on climate, in that it was n clash between different ways of life, 
both economic and philosophical, each adapted to the climatic 
conditions under which it dwdoped and thrived. 

The U.S.S.R., occupying more land area than any other state 
in the world, has a great variety of climates, but the prevailing 
continental type gives it a certain amount of homogeneity. Its 
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expanses of tundra and taiga stretdi from the Finnish boundary 
to the Pacific, and southward blend gradually into the vast in- 
terior steppes and deserts of Asia. The continental European 
climate-characterized by cold dry vdnters and wann, fairly wet 
summers— dominates the western, or European, part of the state 
and extends well into central Asia; there monsoons and extreme 
continenlality take over as the dominant climatic factors. 

Modes of economic and cultural life are inevitably widely diver- 
sified throughout such a varied climatic structure. The sedentary 
{armer in eastern Europe, the nomadic herder of the central steppe, 
the lumberman of the taiga, and the people of the hi^ monntains 
in the south, have vastly difierent problems and points of view. 
Throughout this extremely varied climatic structure, however, 
there is an underlying uniformity through (he predominance of a 
continentality in a considerable part of the state. Nevertheless, 
the climatic structure of the U.S.S.R., like that of the United States, 
contains an element of complexity which some day may create 
internal political problems. 


CLIMATE AND WAR 


Wars have always been a part of the life of stales, and climate 
has always been an important factor in the conduct, duration, and 
final outcome of wars. In time of rvar, climate plays a dual role, 
on the home front and on the battle front. 

On the home front, climate influences the nation’s ability to 
wage war because it is directly connected with the economic struc- 
ture of the nation. Modem warfare strains the economy of a 
stale by demanding vastly increased production of foods, textiles, 
military equipment, arms, and innumerable other items. The 
efficiency of the manpower whlcli makes increased production pos- 
sible is to a great extent dependent upon the energy of the popula- 
tion supply; both these factors are 

’ Mtent, a climatic corrditi<ms. Assuming that a 
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been proved in two World Wars. Its varied climatic regions are 
so large that an abundant and diversified domestic lood supply is 
always available. Only tropical food products, such as bananas, 
pineapples, coffee, tea, and cacao, have to be imported, and from 
the standpoint of health and energy the population of the country 
could easily do without these imports if necessary'. During the 
two World Wars the chmates of the United States were important 
factors in making it possible for this country not only to be “the 
arsenal of democracy” but also, after the fighting ceased, to supply 
material help to the devastated nations in their rehabilitation 
efforts. An equally large area with equally large supplies of re- 
sources and manpower could not have achieved such results if it 
were burdened with climatic complexity or uniformity bordering 
on monotony. 

On the battle front, climate is perhaps even more important. 
The health, comfort, and fighting eCBciency of the troops are of 
prime importance and are dependent to a considerable degree on 
the climab'c conditions in the battle areas.' The welfare of the 
troops also depends on the size and quality of the food and ma- 
terial supplies reaching them from the home front. 

Those responsible for the conduct of modem war give careful 
consideration to the climate of the areas in uhich their troops will 
1)6 located. The speed %viih which modem warfare is conducted 
makes it necessary to lay careful plans to assure adequate supplies 
of the proper kinds of food, clothing, shelter, and equipment for 
troops fighting under any and all climatic conditions. This re- 
quires a full knowledge of the details of world climate, a wealth 
of skill in design of materials, and a huge productive capacity at 
home. The following examples, taken from World War II, indi- 
cate the vast and complicated problems posed by climatic condi- 
tions that must he solved to maintain the efficiency of the com- 
batants. 

The troops that fought their way across the hot, arid wastes of 
North Africa to capture Libya required far different food, clothing, 
and equipment than the men who brought the supply laden ships 
into hiurmansk. Men and equipment siffi^ered from the growth 
of fungi in the hot, rain-drenched islands of the South Pacific while 
their comrades in arms suffered from snow and cold in western 
Europe. Troops in the Persian Gulf command had to be equipped 
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to witlistand heat and hi^ humidity in parts of their area and 
arid cold in other parts. In Italy the troops fought both the 
enemy and the seemingly endless days of winter rain. In some 
combat areas the poblem was to get enough of the right kind of 
clothing to keep warm, while in other areas it was impossible to 
take off enough clothing to keep comfortably cool. The men who 
fought by air had to be especially well equipped and adaptable for 
they frequently took off from a hot, wet base to land a few hours 
later on a snow-covered air strip where the temperature was below 
freezing. ■ ^ 

Proper equipment often meant the difference between success 
and failure. \^ilc we at present say with pride that we have the 
best-equipped armed forces of the world, this was certainly not 
the case at the time of Pearl Harbor and many soldiers died be- 
cause either the necessary information about the areas was not 
available or the correlation between climate and such things as 
clothing bad not been perfected. 

We are not the only ones who suffered. When the German 
armies advanced into Russia in June, 1941, the German staff, or 
perhaps Adolph Hitler himself, expected the war to be over before 
winter struck. In the beginning it appeared that this expectation 
was concct, but gradually with increasing distance from the home 
base, the advance slowed down. A final effort in late fall to reach 
Moscow failed and the German armies got the order to dig in and 
wait till spring. The winter was a severe one even for Russia, hut 
with the proper equipment much could have been done. How- 
ever, when the generals at the front asked for winter clothing, it 
was discovered that the German Quartennaster had not prepared 
for that emergency. In distress, the Army had to go to the civilian 
population for help and soldiers in women’s fur coats manned the 
German trenches. The misery of that winter when the badly 
cqrdpped German armies had to defend themselves against con- 
stant Russian attack, was one of the factors which broke the spirit 
of the German solders and provided the Russians with the Inspira- 
tion to win. 

Climatic Timing 

When the timetable of v/at is set up, when the dates for the 
beginning of campaigns and battles ore established, climatic fac- 
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Relief 


■ Plains, hills and valleys, plateaus 

and mountains are the major physiographic forms >vhich.separately 
01 in varying combinations make up the relief of states. As aa 
element of the political geography of a state, relief always func* 
tions internally and also at times in connection with a boundary 
line. Internally, it exerts a strong influence upon the cultural and 
economic patterns of the state and, together with clhnate, provides 
a permanent backdrop against which a state's history is enacted. 
On the periphery of a state, relief occasionally provides an excel- 
lent physical basts lor a boundary line. More ircquenXly iX o5et8 
no basis at all for a boundary and sometimes it even hampers the 
funefloning of a boundary superimposed upon it* 

INTERNAL INFLUENCE OF RELIEF 

Plains, under the proper climatic conditions, provide the most 
favorable sites for economic and social progress, and hence for 
political development. No other land forms, despite their respec- 
tive advanUrges, ate as well suited to human habitation and cul- 
tural' growth. Thus it is not surprising that the bulk of the world's 
population lives on plains and Aat the major part of the world’s 
economic, social, and political activities are carried out on level 
land. 

Gentle Relief 

Gentle relief of plains i^cis practically no obstacle to transpor- 
tation except where a dense forest cover interferes, as- it does in the 
ci^uatorial lowlands of South America and Africa- Here and there 
78 
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a cuesta or moraine may break the even skyline, or a swamp, lake, 
or river may provide wet footing, but these barriers have a very 
minor effect. 

Horsemen ha\'e ridden unhampered over the great interior 
plains of Asia for centuries. Covered wagons from the settlements 
of the Appalachians rolled with comparatively little' difficulty 
across the Great Plains of the United States to reach the West. 
Later, the same plains offered few obstacles to the building of 
transcontinental railroads and motor highways. More recently,^ 
they have provided fine terrain for the construction -of airports 
to facilitate transportation by air. Wafer transportation is also 
more effective in plains since canals are readily built and usually 
require few if any locks. The gentle relief of the Mohawk Gap 
in New York State made possible the construction of the Erie 
Canal which connected the Great Lakes with the Hudson River 
and played a large part in the development of New York Stale and 
q£ the entire Middle West. The Erie Canal is no longer in use, 
since the expansion of rail and motor transportation, but the New 
York State Barge Canal, which follows essentially the same route, 
is used to transport slow moving, bulk freight The lowlands of 
France have made it possible for that country to construct one of 
the most intricate and unified canal systems BTlhe world to trans- 
port men and goods from one end of the country to the other over 
rivers and connecting canals. The importance of the canals of 
the Netherlands is legendary and needs no comment 

Communications are also facilitated by plains. Telephone 
telegraph wires and radio and television cables easily tra’ 
plains; postal service is more easily maintained in level are? vul- 
in more rugged ones. mg the 

To summarize, plains make possible unimpeded tramography 
and communication. The resultant free flow of men jlt against 
ideas is the life blood of a slate's social, economic-niltyin fight- 
structure. Plains also provide the world with itsged victorious, 
cultural areas and with the sites for its greatest efuty, easily con- 
is easily tilled and yields abundant crops if the and bitter resist- 
are favorable for agriculture. The consfructidsh Christians who 
and cities has always been less difficult on-*tcd northern moun- 
sharper relief. - plains of the Danube 

These great advantages are lost if ifua mountains where their 



hampers the runoff of rain water. The land tlien at times becomes 
soaked and neither farming nOr transportation is easy. Heavy 
summer rains falling on the gumbo of Nebraska turn it into a sticl^ 
mass. Roads become lanes of mire in Poland in October, and in 
Argentina the Caiicho fights against mud during the rainy reason. 
The plains of die U.S.S.R. in northern Asia drain gently northward 
so that the headwaters and upper teaches of the rivers thaw sooner 
than die mouths, and great annual fioods occur along the lower 
sections of the streams. Often more rain water runs off the land 
than the old rivers of many large plains can handle so that flood- 
ing is not uncommon in many parts of the world. 

Gentle relief and climate. CRmate and gentle relief sometimes 
together provide nearly ideal environmental conditions for man. 
Tlie three factors— levelness of the land, a long, warm growing 
season, and an ample supply of rain in the late spring and early 
summer— make Iowa and its neighboring states the greatest corn- 
producing region in the world. On the Pampas of Argentina, 
where the land is level farther than the eye can see, the climate 
supports a lush growth of grasses and permits cattle to graze in 
die open throughout the year. This combinatioo of gentle relief 
and favorable climate makes the Pampas one of the world's best 
meat-producing areas. On the eastern Great Plains of the United 


States, west of the Com Belt, and also in the southwestern pact of 
the U.S.S.IL, the climate is ideal (or the growth of wheat. In both 
regions the flatness of the land makes possible the use of great 
^ombines in the production of enormous quantities of grain. 

climate cancels the advantages of gende relief. On 
' ^ ’ains of western Egypt and eastern Libya so little rain falls 
^ *‘ly a very spaise population can be sustained. The vast 
'"^^'.plains of Canada and the U.S.S.R. have so short a grow- 
population lii^^ agriculture can be carried on and only.coni- 
economic, social, 

l^nd. if Centle Relief 


Gentle Relief whidi plains offer to man far outweigh the in* 

Gentle relief ol nlafafTT'””" T’"" Ta n'* 

^ wbicQ men, goods, and ideas move on the 
taU0„erceplwhereatfenr,j^„, ta the pelltical growtl. of stater, 
equatorial lowlands of South drawLck-^e y are vulnerabl e. 
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The very lack of barriers that facilitates transportation in peace- 
time aUo makes the movement of troops a fairly simple matter in 
time of war. Plains provide excellent sites for man to live and 
work, but they offer no protectiM agai nst hi s raemiM~except 
where some other environmental factor makes up for the dcGciency 
of low relief. Swamps with their tangled vegetation, dense for- 
ests, and chmate sometimes offer protection. We havo already 
noted how the early civilizations in the Nile, Indus, and Tigris- 
Euphrates valleys were protected by a surrounding belt of aridity 
which was difficult for invaders to <30ss. 

XJphnds 

Uplands, where the relief offers protection, are often the natural 
birthplace of political units. As states mature politically they 
often outgrow their physiographic protection and spread beyond 
their mountain cradles to more attractive and morc^ndnerable 
ad]'Quuog lowlands. In South America, the centers of Venezuela, 
Colombia, and Ecuador arc In |ugb mountains and each of these 
states extends down the mountain slopes to the bordering sea- 
coasts. In Asia, Iran extends beyond its mountain-framed plateau 
to the coasts of die Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea. Turkey, 
whose center lies on the mountain-rimmed Anatolian plateau of 
Asia Klinor, extends to the coasts of the Black, Aegean, and Medi- 
terranean seas. In Africa, Ethiopia made an effort to reach the 
sea beyond its mountain fastnesses, but was blocked by Italian, 
French, and British colonics. Today, as we have not^, it has 
reached that goal because of its union with Eritrea. 

In times of great distress nations may retreat from their vnl- 
ncrable lowlands to refuges in the uplands. In S3 a.C.. during the 
Collie Wars, Vereingetoric counted on the protective topography 
of the Aus-etgnc Plateau when he led the great revolt against 
Home. Caesar, despite his brilliant strategy, had difficulty in fight- 
ing the topography and tlic climate before he emerged victorious. 
Tlic Mc^rs, who overran Spain in the ei^th century, easily con- 
rjucred the southern cities, but they met constant and bitter resist- 
ance well into the tenth century from die Spanish Christians u-ho 
fled die lowlands to take refuge in the forested northern moun- 
tains. In World War I the Serbs left the plains of the Danube 
River and tried to defend themselves in the mountains where their 
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nation was bom. Again in World War II the same mountains 
were the scene of extensive guerilla fighting as the Yugoslavs de- 
fended themselves. 

Uplands, with their elevations and sharp relief, hamper man in 
his trade and travel. Moreover, upland topography is usually un- 
favorable for agriculture, and iU sleep slopes provide few sites on 
•which large cities can be built. The cirief economic assets of 
uplands are timber and minerals, the production of which requires 
comparatb'ely few people. Thus highlands are generally sparsely 
populated and they stand out on population distribution maps as 
border or frontier bells next to the more densely populated adjoin- 
ing lowlands. 

•Mountain states. Nevertheless, a few purely mountain states 
exist today. Tibet and Switzerland are outstanding examples. 
Others are Andorra, nestled in an isolated section of the Pyrenees 
between Spain and France; and Nepal and Bhu^, occupying val- 
leys between the high ranges of 'thc Himalayas and die Siwalflc 
Hills, which separate the mountains from the northern plains of 
India. 

,* Tibet is the world’s most noted mountain state. For centuries 
^ the Himalaya and Kunlun ranges not only protected its valleys and 
■ ' lakes from invasion but also isolated the state from the rest of the 
, world. Tlie passes leading to Tibet are high and so difficult to 
> negotiate tliat, even in the twentieth century, they serve as pas- 
1. sageways for a hare minimum of trade and communication. Only 
a few of the more adventurous travellers liave made the great 
e0ort necessary to visit Tibet and its people, who are not especially 
hospitable to strangers. Politically, Tibet has generally accepted' 
Chinese suzerainty, but the ties between the two states have been 
very weak. In 1951, however, Chinese armies invaded Tibet and 
brought it under direct Communist control. There are now Rus- 
sian-controL'ed airfields on the high plateau, and Tibet has become 
a part of the area beyond the Iron Curtain. 

Switzerland, bom in the mountains around Lake Lucerne, is 
also a good example of a mountain state. Although the nation 
spread over the Swiss Plateau and its armies once swept the plains 
of Uie Po River, in Uie course of time it'retreated from the plains 
; to its present mountain-plateau location. Here relief provides 
^ natural protection and control over strategic passes which, unlike 
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those of Tibet, serve as excellent routes of trade and communica*, 
tion when the S\viss want them to be open. Relief was certainly 
one of the major factors which enabled the Swiss to maintain^ 
neutrality in World Wars I and II. 

Complex upland topography favors the formation of small politi- 
cal units. Ancient Greece is the best example of this type of 
development. The many mountam-rimmed basins formed cradles 
for numerous small political units whidi, because they had better 
access to the sea than to the adjoining inland areas, expanded by 
colonizing the nearby islands. The numerous Italian states, once 
welded into the Roman Empire and re-established as separate en- 
tities upon its fall, had a pbysio^apliic base in most cases. San 
Marino stands alone today as a survival of the process. Its thirty- 
eight square miles of rugged topography on the slope of Mt. Titano 
have enabled it to avoid the ravages of tlie many wars that have 
swept around it It has maintained its independence continuously 
since the fourth century and lays claim to being Uie oldest state in 
Europe. Id the Caucasus Mountains there were, at times, as many 
small political units with distinctive ethnographic structures as 
there W’ere valleys in the mountain range. 

Vpjandhandicaps to notionalunity. Uplands which once aided 
natiooal growth are sometimes serious.handicaps to national unity 
when a state has reached a later stage of political development. 
Swttzer^nd experienced ^veral civji wars based upon regional 
differences closely related to its mountain topography. Romania 
has fou nd the Transylvanian AIps,,once regarded as a safe refuge 
for people ffeeing from invaders of the Danubian plains, a^h^di- 
cap to national unity. They separate the southern and eastern 
parts of the country from the northern and western sections, and 
considerable energy and thought has been needed to reduce the 
barrier effect. The Balkan Mo untains are ^similar handicap to 
UuJgMia^nity, for with only the Istw’Valley as a nano^hough 
easy pass, ^ey divide 'the country into nortliem and:^outhem 
units. In this instance a marhed difference in clima^between the 
two parts serves to accentuate the barrier effect of-the relief; there 

A country divided by mountains, like Roma nia or Bulgaria, is 
known as un pays d cheval, a count ry on ho rseba ck (Figure 15). 
The people of the'westem'cdastal plains of Peru, for example, are 
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separated by the peaks of the high Andes from their fellow coun* 
trymen on the eastern Amazonian lowlands. Until recently, when 
a newly-established airline to some extent reduced tlic barrier 
effect of the mountains, intercourse between the western and cast 
em parts of tlie country had to bo carried on chiefly by sea, via 
Cape Horn or the Panama Ca- 
nal, and by a long trip on the 
Amazon River. 

States have often surmounted 
physiographic handicaps of up- 
land relief. Tlie Appalachian 
Mountains and the Allegheny 
Plateau once retarded the west- 
ward movement of peoples in 
the United States with tljc re- 
sult that the nation at first occu- 
pied only a long narrow strip 
along the Atlantic seaboard. 
Eventually the barrier was 
conquered and today the Appa- 
lacliian Mountains and the ^le- 
gheny Plateau are only a small 
handicap to communlcatioos. They are not only traversed by 
numerous roads and railroads but are also fairly well populated. 
In the same way, the dissected eastern rim of the Australian 
Plateau exerted a mountain barrier effect until it was conquered; 
the rolling uplands are now used for sheep ranches and wheat 
farms. 

Mountain passes. Mountain passes often have marked politi- 
cal significance. The Dariel Pass in the Caucasus Mountains con- 
trols all north-south movement in that area. Serious disorders 
were frequent and a great number of lives were lost before the 
British secured some degree of political rantrol over the impor- 
tant Khyber Pass, between India and Afghanistan. The pass 
today is controlled by Pakistan and disorders are again frequent, 
"nie St Gotthard Pass, within the territory of the original Swiss 
federation, gave Swi^rland control over tire toadjo Italy and 
thus permitted national expansion to the soutli. Control over the 
St Gotthard, the Simplon, and other passes through the Alps 
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been an important factor in tbe niaintenance of Swiss independ* 
ence and neutrality. 

INFLUENCE OF RELIEF ON BOUNDARY LOCATIONS 

Tbe concept that most boundary lines are based upon reb'ef or 
other natural features is quite conunon, but a study of the world’s 
boundary lines will reveal that this condition is relatively rare. 
In a few cases relief features, sometimes aided by vegetation, have 
exerted, a barrier effect of sufficient magnitude to bring about a 
natural separation of peoples, thus providing a good natural basis 
for a boundary line. 

Lowland Boundaries 

Boundaries are better able (o perform their separatiag function 
if they are based upon a physical barrier or upon a topographic 
feature which exerts a barrier effect When boundaries are estab* 
lished in areas of low relief the gentle topographic features are 
usually of very minor importance. On plains, natural features— 
sudi as s^vao]ps, lakes, rivers, and forests— have in some instances 
been used as the base for boundaries, but lowland boundaries are 
generally based on some humao element Because low relief lacks 
marked physical barriers and provides no protection, man erects 
fortiCcationS along such boundaries. These fortiBcations provide 
a measure of protection and clearly identify the boundary as a 
disUnct line of separation. 

In early times, walls occasionally served as definite boundary 
markers and as protection against invaders. Trajan’s Wall, er- 
tending from tbe Transylvanian Alps across the plains of tbe lower 
Danube to the Black Sea is one of the most famous ancient bound- 
ary walls. Little of it remains today, but for centuries it marked 
the northern limit of the Roman world in the Balkans. Anotbei 
such protective derice that indicated the position of a boundai)! 
uns the Picten \Vall in northern England. The ancient and re- 
QO%s'ned Great Wall of Chino, although it did not traverse only 
lowland plains, was a man-made protective barrier arrd a distinct 
boundary marker. Today it has lost both its protective value and 
its function as a boundary maiker, and serves only as a tourist 
attraction when tourists are free to travel there. 
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The modem counterpart of these ancient walls is a fortification, 
largely underground, built along frontiers which lack natural pro- 
tection as a result of low relief. Examples arc the Maginot Line 
in the northern lowlands of France, the Mannerheim Line on the 
poorly drained lowlands of the Karelian Isthmus in Finland, and 
the Siegfried Line along the western boundary of Germany. It 
is clear that while none of these fortifications and walls, ancient or 
modem, proved to be very effective, man has continually tried to 
prolecthis property from invasion if nature failed to do sd for him. 

Vulnerability of loxdcnd itates. Lowland states axe much more 
vulnerable in case of war than countries whose boundaries are. 
strengthened by physical barriers. Poland, for example, has very 
little protective topography near its boundaries except for tlie 
rather ineffective Carpathian Mountains and the Fripet Marsh. 
It has therefore always been under pressure to maintain as large an 
army as possible to repel invaders. Despite all Poland’s efforts 
there have been long periods m its history when it was without 
sovereignty. Hungary’s low-lying plain boundaries are open to 
attack from all sides, and Rumania ^ only rivers to protect it on 
its Bulgarian and XJ.S.S.R. frontiers. In World War 1 Germany’s 
lowland topography made it vulnerable on both its eastern and 
western fronts. It temporarily overcame the disadvantage by 
staging a series of bold attacks which took the fighting into neigh- 
boring countries. Again in the later stages of World War II Ger- 
many faced attack from both east and west This time she lost; 
the two fronts met around Berlin. The boundaries of the Nether- 
lands cross low-lying plains which give no natural protection. 
Formerly, in times of attack the Dotdi forces could retire to the 
even lower interior of the country where some measure of protec- 
tion was gained by flooding the land. Modem amphibious war- 
fare tactics, however, leave the Netherlands wide open to attack. 

Upland Boundaries 

Because the barrier effect of uplands on man’s movements can 
be eliminated for the most part by the expenditure of materials 
and cnerQ;.. it U tha scaxcaty nt ia tiw. 
the physiographic features that cnojurages man to use them as a 
base for his boundary lines. 
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Despite sparse population, uplaod boundaries arc not easy to 
construct. When a boundary Kne is draw-n in mountain country 
the question usually arises whether it should be drawn along the 
crest of the main range, along the hydrographic divide, at or near 
tlic foot of the slope, or on the basis of the ethnographic structure 
and distribution of the sparse population. Sometimes human ele- 
ments in a boundary problem make It necessary to draw the line 
in the lowlands to include the entire range within a single political 
unit 

The Vosges os a boundary base. During the tu.'enticth century 
one of the v^’orlds most important boundar)' lines has been the one 
sepuating France and Germany. Its shifting location is based on 
numerous factors, one of whi^ is the positron and relief of the 
Vosges Moun^ns. 

The Vosges, west of the Rhine River which they parallel, are a 
proQOimced thou^ low-lying range with the highest point, Ballon 
de CucbwUlcr, at 4,GS0 feet above sea level. The range forms tho 
hydrographic divide between the Rhine and the Moselle drainage 
systems and its slopes are heavily forested. On their eastern side, 
the Vosges slope steeply toward the Rhine plain and erosion has 
cut many sharp, narrow valie)-s into the eastern mountain face. 
On the western side, the slope toward central France is long and 
gentle. Because of its orientation and relief, the Vosges would 
seem to be a natural barrier that could scrv'c admirably as a base 
for a boundary line. Moreover, their physical attributes as a 
boundary base are augmented by certain human factors. They 
form something of a language boundary, with French the predomi- 
nant language to the west and German to llie cost. Economically, 
the western slope of tho Vosges and the lands to the west arc 
definitely oriented to the French economy, but the eastern slope 
and the adjoining Rhine plain fit best into the economic region of 
the Rhine Valley. 

Despite all their advantages as a physical base for the Franco- 
Cerman boundary line, the Vosges have scr\‘cd in that capacity for 
only a rebtively short period of time. In 1S71, following the 
Fraaco-Prussian War, the boundary between France and Germany 
was moved wcslu'ard from Uic Rhino River, where it had been for 
more tlion a century, to the crest of the Vosges. This move had 
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economic and cultural advantages for the people in the transferred 
territory and for the German state. But it also proved a very seri- 
ous military disadvantage for both the French and the Germans. 

In World Wat I the Gennans experienced the military disad- 
vantage of having to negotiate the steep eastern slope of the Vosges 
and to traverse the numerous narrow valleys cut into the moun- 
tain side. The French moved over the long, gentle western slope 
with ease and found the sharp eastern valleys a military advantage. 
On the other hand, the French faced a constant danger that the 
Germans would succeed in reaching the crest of the Vosges from 
whiclr access down the long, gentle western slope to the heart of 
France would be very easy. With the signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1919 the Franco-German borindary was moved back 
to the Rhine River where it remains today. 

A boundary on a slope. Before World War I the boundary line , 
between Austria and Italy extended along the northern rim of the 
eastern plains of northern Italy. Since it was on the lower slope 
of the Alps, the line left the bulk of the range in Austria. In the 
early years of tbo war the Italian forces tried repeatedly to gain 
the crest of the range, but each effort was repulsed, and the Ihne- 
stono slopes of the Carzo between Trieste and Corizia were the 
scene of many Italian defeats. Early in 1917 the forces of the 
Central Powers come down the slope and broke through the Ital- 
ian lines. They won the Battle of Caporetto not only through 
military might and superior planning, but also through a physio- 
graphic advantage. It is no wonder that Italy insisted at the 
peace conference following the war that the boundary be moved 
well to the north to include the crest of the itvain range, even 
though such a shift raised serious ethnographic problems. 

The Pyrenees as a boundary base. The I^renees have often 
been cited as an example of a movintain boundary base. On wall 
maps and in atloses they appear as a great wall separating Spain 
and France. Undoubtedly they have served admirably as a fron- 
tier zone, but because of local details in their relief tliey arc not a 
complete barrier. Hannibal crossed the Pyrenees during the Sec- 
ond Punic War and so did the Moors when tliey swept across Spain 
into France in Uie eighth century. The Basques today live on 
botiv the northern and southern side of the mountains. Roussillon, 
in soutlicm France, was originally Catalonian and became a part 
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o£ France through the Treaty of the Pyrenees in 1659; and the 
population of the Val d’Aran in Spain, is French-speaking. 

Oriented in a general east-west diiection, the Pyrenees extend 
from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, a distance of about 2S0 
miles. The highest part is (he Maladetta range which reaches 
11,169 feet above sea level in the Pic d'Aiuietto. Elevations are 
lower on both the eastern and western ends of the range where 
narrow coastal plains separate the mountains from the sea. 
Numerous cirques are evidence of former glaciation and the 
upper mountain topography has broad expanses of fairly level 
land. These features nuke communicalioo with corresponding 
sections across the boundary much easier than with the lowlands 
on either side, since the latter are separated by rough slopes. 
The existence of the independent state of Andorra is based upon 
these broad upland areas vvbich make transportation and com- 
muDlcation within the country easy, and upon the rou^ topog- 
raphy of the slopes which have gives protectios to the state 
throughout its history. 

The frontier betu'een Spain and France, although it is super- 
imposed upon the varied mountain topography of the Pyrenees, 
has, nevertheless, not been altered for a considerable period of 
time. Today it is cue of the vsttrld's mature boundaries with local 
cultural, eoouomic, and political affairs adjusted to it 

ClaciS‘temtorial Extension 

Sometimes nations extend their territory beyond their mountain 
frontiers in an effort to obtain double protection, a ^pe of terri- 
torial extension ]aIO^s'n as a 'glads.** There are numerous histori- 
cal examples of glacis. The former Austro-Hungarian Empire 
had a glacis in Galicia (Figure 16) in order to provide itself with 
an arena in which to fight (he Russians before the latter reached 
the Carpathian Mountains, the natural but ineffectiv’e frontier of 
Uie Empire. Now the Russians have a glads south of the Carpa- 
thians that extends to the Danube plain. France once extended 
be)'Ond the P)'ienecs in a ^acis knoixii as the Spanish March. 
Today, the Ticino (Tessin) area is a glacis of Switzerland into 
Italy, and the plains of Alsace, east of the Vosges and west of the 
Rhiue, arc glads of France, although ^dually France came to 
regard the Rhine and not the Vosges as its natural frontier. Fig- 
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ure 17 shows two good examples of less known glacis in the south* 
eastern part of Switzerland, extending from the Nfaloja and Ber* 
nina passes into the volleys leading to Lake Como. 

rhicau Boundaries 

Plateau courvtry, as a physical base for boundary lines, com- 
bines some of the attributes of both highlands and lowlands. 
Generally, it has more level land than mountains but far less tlian 
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plains because erosion cuts sharply Into its exposed, uplifted sur- 
faces, especially along the forward edges. Tlie dissection of the 
forward rims of plateaus results in topography which is often re- 
fenwl ta as mountains because ft appears as such to travellers and 
sur>-eyors. These dissected portions sometimes offer physical 
bases for boundaries not unlike those of mountains, although the 
gently rolling, upland surfaces present the same sort of problems 
to boundary makers as do lowland, plains. 

The Czechoslovakian boundaries vMih Germany and Poland, 
following World War I, were drawn in recognition of the barrier 
effect produced by tlie dissected rim of Uie Bohemian Plateau. 
‘Hicsc bordering rims, called •mountains," are known as the Bohe- 
mian Forest in the west, the Ore Mountains in the nortlnvcst, and 
the Sudeten Mountains in the northcasL Their rough topogra- 
phy, dense forest cmer, and the resultant zone of sparse popula- 
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tion combine to mate the area one of Europe’s historic, physical 
boundary bases. 

An unusual and historically interesting physical boundary base 
in plateau country is the rift v'alley of the Jordan River, which ^vas 
si^iificant for centuries as the basis for the eastern boundary of 
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the Holy Land. Recently, u-ith the formation of the state of 
Israel, it ceased to perform its historic function. 

The northern extension of the Arabian Platean in this area has 
on a\erage elevation of 3,000 to -1,000 fecL A great block of it 
faulted downward making a large rift valley or greben, through 
which tlie Jordan River flows. WTiere the rivet enters the Lake 
of Tiberias (Sea of Calilee) the elevation of the valley floor is 
about 600 feet below sea level and at the river terminus, the Dead 
Sea, it is 1,300 feet below sea levcL The sides of the rift valley, 
olten referred to as “mountains,” are steep and sharply dissected. 
These sides, rather than the Jordan itself, offered the barrier effect 
to man's movements; but the river, being sharply deflned on the 
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landscape, provided the bads for the boundary line. With the 
formation of Israel, humari factors loomed far larger than any 
physical barrier and the historic boundary line was replaced by 
one superimposed on the physical landscape. 

WORLD BOUNDARIES^ BASED ON RELIEF 

Africa, the plateau continent, offers few examples of boundaries 
based on relief features. The land rises abruptly from narrow 
coastal plains where most of the colonies had their origin. Terri- 
tory was claimed from the coast inland, and this practice accounts 
for the continent’s large number of astronomical boundaries. As 
the colonies prospered and their populations grew they generally 
conquered the escarpment and occupied the gently rolling plateau 
surfaces which, except for their elevation, resemble plain lands. 
Some political units, notably Liberia and Sierra Leone, have never 
conquered the escarpment and remain today as coastal plain 
states. 

Asia, abounding in nearly every type of relief feature from vast 
lowland plains through high plateaus to the world’s loftiest moun' 
tains, fittingly has more miles of boundary lines based on relief 
features than any other continent. The Kurdbtan-Zagros Moun- 
tains, for example, are used as the basis of lire boundary between 
Iraq and Iron. The Taurus Mountains constitute a real barrier 
between Turkey atrd its two southern neighbors, Syria and Iraq, 
althougfi the present boundary is to the south of these mountains. 
Mountains frame the subcontinent of India and the countries of 
southeastern Asia. The boundary between British and former 
Dutch possessions in Borneo, now a part of Indonesia, is also based 
on mountains. In the past the old Chinese Empire was once 
framed by mountain walls over which the Russian forces have now 
iniiltratcd, and in 1950 many Americans became acutely aware of 
Uie mountainous nortlicni fronllcr of Korea. 

North America J»as few intcinational boundaries and only two 
examples of bousrdarics based orr upland topography. One is a 
portion of the Malne-Canadlan boundary hetween Ure headwaters 
of thaSt..FcunruiBiJTjtamllIift}«.ot»h/i,Cfinfl/yyj«;iA.Wr»rt. T’i/fc 
uplands through wliich the boimdary Is drawn separate the St. 
Lawrence drainage system from that of New England. The other 
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North American upland boundary is between the southern pan- 
handle of Alaska and Canada^ In Central America only the 
boundaries of Honduras are based upon the mountainous charac- 
ter of the land. 

In South America the boundary between Argentina and Chile, 
based on Andean topography, is the longest mountain-based 
boundary in the worli But the making of this boundary, like 
that between France and Spain in the Pyrenees, presented numer- 
ous difficulties. The boundary, seemingly a "natural" one, >vas 
supposed to run along the Icrfty peaks and passes that were be- 
lieved to form the water shed. However, unl^onm to the original 
boundary makers, the mountains were not made that way. Gla- 
ciation has left a drainage pattern often unrelated to the crests, 
and there are many instances of bifurcation. 

In 1900, Argentina and Chile, rather than go to war with each 
other to settle boundary disputes, agreed to use Scld studies as a 
basis for correcting the boundary line originally agreed upon in 
the treaty of 1881 when the lands involved Nv-ere little known to 
cither party. Accordingly, field parties of surve)’ors wero scot 
out tinder (ho direction of Colonel Sir Tliomas lloldich and on the 
basis of tlicir findings, witli King Edward VII of England as the 
final arbitrator, a completely satisfactory settlement of tho prob- 
lem was reached W'ithin a year or so. This case is a good example 
of problems which may arise if boundaries arc based on relief 
features. There were two translations of the 1681 agreement. 
The Argentine translation said that tlic boundary "shall run along 
tlio most elevated crests of the Cordillera dc los Andes that may 
divide the waters and sliall pass between Uic slopes tliat shall 
descend on one side and the other." The Chilean >’crston was that 
the boundary line "shall run over the higher summit of tlic Cordil- 
lera which divides the w'atcrs and sliall pass between the source 
of the streams fiowing down to either side." It was further stated 
that "all the land and all svaters, to wit: lakes, lagoons, rivers and 
parts of rivers, streams, slopes situated to the cast of Uic line of tlie 
most elevated crests of the Cordillcia do los Andes Uut may div-ide 
tho Waters, shall bo held in perpetuity to be propert}’ and under 
the absolute dominion of the Argentine Republic." * The Chileans 

^ Aitbui R. HmVs. ^olct on the Tccluuque BouBOMy DclmiiUtioo.*’ TK* 
Cto^fJitccl JounuJ, December 1921, p. 417. 
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maintamed that the boundaiy should be the continental di\-icle 
and nothing else. The Argentines maintained that the phrase 
“part of the river” recognized the possibility of rivers crossing the 
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boundary and that at any rate the boundary must lie in the Cor- 
dillera. The Chileans replied that In their opinion the low diride 
on the Argentine pampas was in the Cordillera. One member of 
the Argentine delegation demonstrated the indefinite diaiactcr 
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Inland Witer Bodies 


Rivers and laxes ahe the most lii- 
portant inland bodies o! water from the point of view of function 
and use. To these must be added canaU and swamps for a com- 
plete survey of .this geographical element. 

RIVERS 

Throughout histoiy rivers have played a dual and contradictory 
role; they both unite and separate the areas througlT which they 
flow_. This dual function appears clearly in political geography. 
The uniting character of rivers has made them highways within 
states, and their separating character has tended to make them 
boundaries between states. 

Ricers Within States 

Tlie oldest states in the world were river states. They were 
located on the northern liout of the tropical deserts where climate 
at that time, taking into consideration the cultural level, offered 
the best conditions for the advancement of human culture. These 
areas bad enough seasonal climatic variety to stimulate energy, but 
did not have the cold temperatures which man in the early stages 
of cultural development was not yet able to endure. In these 
desert environments water was essential for life, and hence rivers 
. were of the utmost importance. Natural floods and in later times 
1 irrigation made possible the raising of food. Cooperation was 
^necessary to control Uie water sup^y, and protection, had to be 
provided against the raids' of nmghboring tribes. States survived 
dial could embody the necessary cooperation in laws and provide 
96 
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llie necessary protection by annies. These were essentially river 
states, extending along the shores of the life artery—thc river. 
Eg)’pt, the Nile state, is the classical example; others existed along 
the Euphrates and Tigris rivers aird tire Indus River. At present, 
Egypt and Iraq are still river stales, not differing essentially from 
their forerunners in the rise of civilization. 

When tlie use of ships was developed, rivers became important 
as highways, especially in low countries, for they gave access from 
tile coast to the hinterland or connected various parts of a state in 
the days when roads were poorly developed and far from safe. 
The political expansion of tire Hanseatic League inland from the 
BMtic and the North Sea followed the main river courses, and the 
League's control u’as limited to the water highways. The rivers"; 
of Russia, from their focal point in the Valdai Hills, became the ^ 
lines along which the young Russian state grew into Us present 
shape in Europe. Similarly, the St. Lawrence and Mississippi 
rivers were the backbones of the French colonial possessions in 
North America. By nay of these rivers the French explorers 
penetrated far into the interior of the continent 

River crossings, especially before engineers were able to con* 
struct bridges almost ^vherever needed, grew up as points of im* 
portance within a state, and many a city was founded on a river 
island that had tlte factor of protection and was also important as 
a traffic junction.' Paris is an outstanding example. All of these 
functions are still sigoiScant in varying degrees. The present 
world political pattern offers numerous examples of the important 
role of rivers in the structure of states. ^ 

River States 

In Europe, the Danube was the bndebone of tlie Austro-Hungar- 
ian Empire. The disintegration of the empire at the end of World 
IVar I'resulted in the creation of several states and the enlarge- 
ment of others, each of which received a share of the rivet. Lack 
of cooperation between these states, however, led to a decline in 
traffic, despite the efforts of an international Danube committee. 
Since World War II, when the U.S.S.R. was added to the nations 
having a front on the Danube north branch of the delta), the 

Soviets have exercised major controL Strained relations between 
Russia and Yugoslavia, however, may bring a note of discord into 
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coitimunist Danubian harmony. Poland between the two World 
Wars was primarily a Vistula state although that river had little 
economic value; now Poland also controls the Oder, the outlet for 
Upper Silesia. Tlie Rhine was regarded by the Germans as their 
special river (Der Deutsche Rhein), but its function is now partly 
that of a separating boundary, rather than a uniting element. 

Asia offers tliree examples of single-river states; one, Iraq, has 
already been mentioned. The two others are Burma and Siam 
along the Irrawaddy and Menam rivers^ respectively. Although 
China is too extensive to be considered a river state, the three great 
rivers— Hwang Ho, Yangtxe Kiang, and Si-kiang— form the frame- 
work along which the- country has developed. 

The African rivers in general lack the character of highways, 
especially because of the frequency of rapids and falls near their 
outlets where they break through the African mountain frame from 
the plateau to the coast. There are, however, some exceptions. 
The Nile is navigable up to the first cataract at Aswan, Egypt, on 
the Nile, has already been noted, and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
upstream, above the cataracts, is also a Nile River state. Nigeria 
controls the lower part of the river after whidr it is named; the 
Belgian Congo covers most of the basin of the Congo River; and 
British Gambia is the river slate par excellence, with boundaries 
following the Gambia River at a distance of six miles for their 
entire length. 

In South America, rivets, which played an important role in the 
Spanish period, retain their national significance. Northern Brazil 
is the state of the Ainazon; Venezuela, except for the northern up- 
lands, is the state of the Orinoco. In each case, however, the up- 
lands are Oie real heart of the state and the river lands are still 
only of potential value, awaiting development. Paraguay is defi- 
nitely an inter-river state between tlie Parana, Paraguay, and Pil- 
comayo rivers. In Nortli America the hfississippi River unites all 
the land between the Appalachians and the Rockies into a huge 
( river basin which is the heart of the United States, hut the eco- 
[ nomic outlet of the country is captured by the eastern seaboard 
with its more favorable location. With the development of rail, 
motor, and air transportation, the Mississippi River has lost most 
of its former glory. 
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Delia States 

Besides river states which control river drainage systems, there 
are also delta states. Their existence seems geographically illogi- 
cal, because they control the outlet of a river belonging to another 
state and are destined to run into trouble. The best example is 
the Netherlands, primarily a delta state of the Rhine, Scheldt, and 
the Meuse rivers. Here on the contact between sea and land traf- 
fic (the Rhine is navigable up to the Swiss town of Basel) an inde- 
pendent state developed with its own national character based on 
that contact. The importance of its location protected its exist- 
ence, since no large European nation would permit other nations 
to control it. In the balance of European power, the Netherlands 
was safe. Only in times of German supremacy, as in World War 
II, was its independence at stake, for a German victory would have 
meant the end of its existence as a free state. Another example of 
a delta state was the interwar Free City of Danzig, a compromise 
between Polish export needs and a predominantly Cerznan popu- 
lation. 

River Frontage 

Access to rivers is so desirable that to adiieve this end states 
often occupy land that olber^vise would not interest them. Two 
examples of this process are the extension of former German South- 
west Africa, later a South African mandate, to the Zambesi (the 
so-called *'Caprivi” extension), and the two extensions of German 
Cameroon before World \Var I Jo the Congo River system (the 
so-called “Duck’s BiU”). More recent examples ate the Leticia 
Corridor extending Colombia to the Amazon River, and the east- 
ern extension of S)Tia to the Tigris. 

The importance of river frontage is also shoNvn by the fact that 
some of them are inteinationally controlled. Especially after 
World War I the idea of international control of the most impor- 
tant European rivers prevailed. Inddentally, they were all lo- 
cated in the territory of tiie defeated nations. The Rhine, Elbe, 
Oder, and Danube were put under inteniationa) commissions, the 
membership of which was not always restricted to the countries 
tluough which the rivers flowed. "The German government, un- 
der Hitler, resented the international interference in what it termed 
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purely German affairs, and vn April, ld36, it denounced all interna- 
tional control over the German river systems, but promised to keep 
the streams open to international traffic. The, Oder and lire 
Danube arc now beyond the Iron Curtain and the future control 
of the Elbe and Rhine has not yet been decided. 

Militarij Value 

Rivers svithin states have military value and serve as protection 
against invading armies in spite of modem methods of surmount- 
ing river obstades. Some ris’cr crossings are famous in history, 
notably Caesar’s crossing of the Rubicon and Washington’s cross- 
ing of the Delaware. Battles have been named after rivers; for in- 
stance, tile two battles of the Marne in World War I. Size does not 
necessarily determine the military significance of rivers. Ameri- 
can soldiers in World War II will always remember the Rapido 
which impeded the march toward Rome in the Cassino region, as 
well as the difficulty in crossing the Rocr (between Aachen and 
Cologne) whose shores could be flooded by tlie destruction of 
dams upstream. The battle of Arnhem (September, 1944), in 
which parachute troops were landed to secure a Rhine crossing, 
was fought in vain and the real Rhine crossing was made months 
later, by the American 1st Army over tlie Remagcn bridge and by 
Patton’s and Montgomery’s armies to the south and north respec- 
tively. Russian rivers played an important part in World War II 
as llicy had done in former times, for example, when the retreating 
Napoleonic army crossed the Bcrcssioa. A striking case of tlic 
military importance of rivers was the German effort to reach the 
Volga in World War 11, which led to the German tragedy at Stalin- 
grad, the beginning of German defeat. There are many other 
instances of importance, such as the struggles to cross the many 
little creeks on New Guinea and the Solomon Islands during the 
second World War. 

Separating Effect 

Even within states, some rivers separate, rather than unite. 
Tlw/ Oait. Wimr* JAbVoiVOTig ttenrerAs m Titfiimml unVry, com- 
parable to a mountain barrier within a country, as discussed in 
Chapter 5. T his se parating diect of rir ers may arise from van- 
J ous factors. It may be the width of the stream, which makes 
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bridge building difficnjlt. It may be the character of the flow, 
which is too rapid or too irregular to permit navigation.' Some- 
times the river valley and not the river itself exerts a separating 
influence and acts as ajandscape ba^er. The canyons of Spain j 
have always been separating elements witliin the Iberian Plateau.^' 
Another good example is the ^n ibesi Gorge, below the Victoria 
Falls, which breaks the connection between the lands to the 
north and south. In_the Uiuted States the Grand Canyon of 
the Colora do might cause difliculties if there were a necessity for 
intercourse between the hvo upland rims of the canyon. In a 
minor way it already ha^ because the canyon separates the 
imjiliwestem cot^r _of Amonji from the rest of tlmjtate. As a 
result, Arizona authority over this isolated section had to be 
exerted through California, Nevada, and Utah until the Navajo 
Bridge was buUt. 

Rivers as Boun/Jarics 

Rivers as international boundaries have two advantages, or it 
may bo said, functions. They separate and consequently pro- 
tect, and at the same time they offer a defloite base for a boundary 
demarcation. In tlm latter case, the rivers— like mountains when 
they ate used in this way— constitute a zone and not a line, and 
the real boundary is only man s interpretation of the use of that 
zone. A botodary^line can ^ drayiri.along cither bank, in Uje 
center of the stream, or inlhejnid^cbannel. Islands within tlie 
stream complicate the process of drawing a river boundary, espe- 
cially as they can be used for crossing in case of war. An exam- 
ple of this situation was the constant quarrel between Russia and 
Japan (through Afanchukuo) over the control of the islands in 
the Amur River. The fact that rivers sometimes change their 
courses offsets their advantages as dcEnite bases; however, most 
of the important rivers used as boundaries are well under control. 
The Mississippi, which for most of its length is an interstate 
boundary, has varied its course frequently, leaving parts of the 
left bank on the right side and vice versa. 

The Rio Grande. Internationally famous is the case of the 
Rio Grande, sshich has a bad reputation for wandering around in 
its valley. This case is ably discussed by Stephen B. Jones of 
Yale Universityj 
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purely German affairs, and in April, 1936, it denounced all interna* 
tional control over the German river systems, but promised to keep 
the streams open to intctnalional traffic. The Oder and the 
Danube are now beyond the Iron Curtain and the future control 
of the Elbe and Rhine has not yet been decided. 

Military Value 

Rivers within states have military value and serve as protection 
against invading armies in spile of modem methods of surmount- 
ing river obstacles. Some river crossings are famous in history, 
notably Caesars crossing of the Rubicon and Washington’s cross- 
ing of the Delaware. Battles have been named after rivers; for in- 
stance, tlie two battles of the Marne in World War I. Size does not 
necessarily determine the miUlaiy significance of rivets. Ameri- 
can soldiers in World War II will always remember the Rapido 
which impeded the march toward Romo in the Cassino region, as 
well as the difficulty in aossing llie Rocr (between Aaclien and 
Cologne) whose shores could be fiooded by tlic destruction of 
dams upstream. The battle of Arnlicm (September, 1944), in 
which parachute troops were landed to secure a Rhine crossing, 
was fought in vain and the real Rhine crossing was made months 
later, by the American 1st Army over the Rcmagcn bridge and by 
Patton’s and Montgomery’s armies to the south and north respec- 
tively. Russian rivers played an important part in World War II 
as they had done in former times, for example, when the retreating 
Napoleonic army crossed the Beressina. A striking case of the 
military importance of rivers was the German effort to reach the 
Volga in World War II, which led to tire German tragedy at Stalin- 
grad, Ure beginning of Gennan defeat. There are many other 
instances of importance, such as the struggles to cross the ntany 
little creeks on New Guinea and the Solomon Islands during the 
second World War. 

Separating Effect 

Even within states, some rivers separate, rather than unite. 
They then become disturbing elements in national unity, com- 
parable to a mountain barrier within a country, as discussed in 
Chapter 5. Tliis s eparating effect of rivers may arjse from vari- 
ous factors. It may be Uie width of the stream, which makes 
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bridfi e b uildingjjiflScuIt. It may be the charact er of the flow, 2. 
which is too rapid or too irregular to permit navigation. " Somc- 
tim«_the riv er valle y and not the river itself exerts a separating ' 
influence and acts_as.a landscape barrier. The canyons of Spain j 
have always been separating elements within the Iberian PIatean.j 
Another good example is tlie Zambesi Gorge, below the Victoria 
Falls, which breaks the connection between tlie lands to the . 
nofU} and south. In_the_Pnited Sta^ the Grand Canyon_ of 
the Colo rado might cause dii fficul ties_if there were a necessity for 
intercourse between the two upland rims of the canyon. In a 
minor way it already has, because the canyon separates the 
imrtliwestem corner of Arizona from the rest of the state. As a 
result, Arizona authority over this isolated section had to be 
exerted through California, Nevada, and Utah until tlie Navajo 
Bridge was built. 

Rtuers as Boundaries 

Rivers as international boundaries have two advantages, or it 
may bo said, functions. They separate and consequently pro- 
tect, and at tire same time they offer a deBnite base for a boundary 
demarcation. In the latter case, tlie rivers— like mountains when 
they are used in tliis way-constiiute a zone and not a line, and 
the real boundary is only man s interpretation of the use of that 
zone. AJjoundmy^ line_can Iw drawn along either bank, in the 
center of the stream, o r in the m id-channel. Islands within the 
stream complicate the process of drawing a river boundary, espe- 
cially os they can be used for crossing in case of war. An exam- 
ple of tills situation was the constant quarrel between Russia and 
Japan (through Manchukuo) over the control of the islands in 
the Amur River. The fact that rivers sometimes change their 
courses oSsets their advantages as definite bases; however, most 
of Uie important rivers used as boundaries are well under control. 
The Mississippi, which for most of its length is an interstate 
boundary, has varied its course frequently, leaving parts of the 
left bank on the right side and vice versa. 

The Bio Grande. Internationally famous is the case of the 
Rio Grande, uhich has a bad reputation for wandering around in 
its valley. This case is abfy discussed by Stephen B. Jones of 
Yale University: 
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Tlie Rio Grande, as a boundaiy between Mexico and the United 
States, has had a history as tortuous as its course. It was adopted in 
1848 and surveyed in 1832-53. In thirty years, so many changes of 
course occurred that further action was necessary. TJie convention 
of November 12, 1634 . . . criticized: 

“The dividioc line shall forever be that described in the aforesaid 
Treaty and follow the center of the normal channel of the rivers 
named, notwithstanding any alterations in the banks or in the course 
of those rivers, provided that such alterations be eficcted by natural 
causes through the slow and gradual erosion and deposit of alluvium 
and not by the abandonment of an existing river bed and the opening 
of a new one.” 

“Any other change, wrought by the force of the current, whether 
by the cutting of a new bed, or when diere is more, than one channel 
by the deepening of anotlier channel than that which marked the 
boundary at the time of the surx'cy made under the aforcs.iid Treaty, 
shall produce no change in the dividing line as fixed by lire surveys of 
the International DouncUry Commissions in 1852, but the line then 
fixed shall continue to follow the middle of the original channel bed, 
even thoogb this should become wholly dry or oe obstructed by 
deposits." 

The first clause contains the unfortunate use of "slow” and "grad- 
ual.” Application of the second clause eventually resulted in the 
existence of fifty-eight pieces of land, locally called "bancos," due (o 
the cutting of meanders by avulsion. The existence of many hancos 
created confusion in administration and led, in 1905, to an additional 
convention, whicli returned the boundary to the actual river. The 
bnneos fell to Mcuco or the United States, as they lay to the right or 
the left of Uie river. For the future: 

'The International Commission shall, in the future, be guided by 
the principle of elimination of the baiicos established in the foregoing 
artiae. . . . There are hereby excepted from this provision the por- 
tions of land segregated by tbe change in the bed of the said rivers 
having an area of over two hundred and fifty (350) hectares, or a 
population of over two hundred (200) souls, and which shall not be 
considered as bancos for the purposes of this treaty and shall not be 
eliminated, the old bed of the river remaining, therefore, tlie bound- 
ary in such cases.” 

In some portions of the Rio Grande Valley, the meandering river 
course has now been straightened and stabilized by dredging and 
diking. The boundary now lies in the rectified channel instead of the 
natural bed: 

“The parcels of land tliat, as a result of these cuts or of merely tak- 
ing the new axis of tlie channel as the boundary line, shall remain on 
the American side of the axis of tbe rectified channel shall be the ter- 
ritory and property of the United States of America, and the territory 
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and property of the United Mexican States those on the opposite side, 
cadi Government mutually suirendering in favor of the other the 
acquired rights over such parcels.”* • . >• 

Other river boundaries of the United Staff’s. Tlie United 
State^has a_number of river boundaries. The one between the 
United States and Canada, starting at Uic eastern boundary of 
Maine, follows the St. Croix River to its source, and then, after it 
reaches the St. John, follows tlut river and its brandi, the St 
Francis, to the outlet of Labe Pohenagamook. Farther west the 
boundary follows Hall's Stream from its bead to the 45“ parallcL 
This looks rather simple but at the time the boundaries were 
drawn there were numerous complications. WTiich one of Uie 
several rivers having their outlet in the Bay of Fundy was tlie St. 
Croix? The St. Croix River, once decided upon, was to be fol- 
lowed to its source, but tlierc proved to be (wo branches; which 
one was to be used? The “Halls Creek” that is tlie western source 
of the Connecticut River docs not cross the 45“ parallel, which 
the boundary was to follow according to tlic treaty, but joins the 
Connecticut above tliat line. All these details may look rather 
inslgniiicant, but at the time they caused a lot of trouble. In one 
case, the King of the Netherlands was called upon to arbitrate, 
but Ids decision was not accepted by the United States, and more 
discussion was necessary. 

Soutli of llie 45'^ parallel the St LawTcnc^ is used as a bound- 
ary and so arc the connections between the Great Lakes— llie 
Niagara Riv er, Detroit River, St. Clair River, and St. Marys River. 
River boundaries also exist between Lake Superior and the Lake 
of the Woods, sucli as Pigeon River and Rainy River. The Rio 
Grande boundary bctvvWn the United States and Mexico lias 
already been discussed. One more river boundary sliould be, 
noted— Uic 20 miles of the Colorado River souUi of Utc junction \ 
between that river and the Gila River. 

Problems of river boundaries. In unc.'cplored tciritor)’, rivers, 
like mountain ranges, have been agreed upon as convenient 
boundary lines. Tlius many colonial boiindar}' lines were drawn 
tlirougli the midcourscs of rivers whose outlets were Ijiovvii but 

> Botmdar^msXlns;. Csirrgie EnJownicDt for Inlmulional Peace. Mooogriph 
Senes .N'o. 8 (New Voit: Gilurnttis Uuikcnty Pres*. 1945). 
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whose upper courses were tincxplorod. Examples can be found 
in the Guianas in South America and in various colonial units 
on the African Guinea coast. Complications in the use of 
rivers as boundaries sometimes arisc.ovcr the question of which of 
the two branches is the main stream and hence the boundary. 
Michigan and Wisconsin engaged in a long and expensive bound- 
ary dispute which arose chiefly over the question of which fork 
of the Menominee River was the main stream. It is difficult in 
the case of many rivers to decide wlietlrer their real character is a 
separating or a uniting one. In such instances a political separa- 
tion may be a temporary economic disadvantage. The Rhine 
boundary between Franco and Germany, which separates Alsace 
from the German province of Baden, is a case in point. From 
1871 to 1918 Alsace and Baden were part of the German economic 
system and were united by numerous economic ties. The new 
boundary established after World War I broke these connections 
entirely and forced Alsace to an economic reorientation toward 
the French markets. Thus it may be seen Uiat the function of a 
river depends a great deal upon political circumstances. 

Bauiidaries Based on, but not at. Rivers 
Altliough it seems logical to draw river boundaries in the ' 
river itself, in certain cases the dominant power at the time tlie 
boundary is agreed upon forces the boundary from the river to 
the shore or even llie river bank, thus preventing access to the 
water itself. When oil was found in Iran, and Abadan became 
the outlet for it, the problem of tlie use of the Shatt cl Arab 
(common outlet of the Euphrates and Tigris) arose. Up to that 
time Iraq had controlled tiro waterway and Iran had no rights 
beyond the river hank. This situation was conccled in 1939 
when Iran received a share of the river in front of Abadan. 
Similarly, Afghanistan could not use the Oxus River, because tlie 
boundary was along the southern bonk. In 1946 an agreement 
was reached whereby Afghanistan received a belter river bound- 
ary, while conceding the town Kushka, in the river of that 
name, to Russia. Another case was the former Polish-East 
Prussia boundary, which was located on the German side of i\\c 
high-water bank of tlic Vistula; only at one spot did a narrow 
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corridor reach the river itself, in accordance with the rules of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

A good example of a country being kept away from a river front 
is the eastern boundary of Dutch limburg. When the bound- 
aries of the Netherlands were agreed upon in 1815, efforts were 
made to deny Prussia an outlet on the Meuse Ri\'er. Tlte distance 
between the boundary line and the n'vcr, however, is so small 
that it served no purpose when the German armies invaded in M.iy, 
1940. They lost practically no time in crossing tlic Meuso on a 
bridge prepared on German territory and brought with case to 
the river front. 

AnoUier interesting case is the boundary between Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua. In order to protect the Nicaraguan rights on a 
potential intcroccan canal, the boundary follows the south bank 
of the San Juan River up to a point near the settlement El 
Castillo, and then continues three miles south, parallel to the river 
and to Nicaragua Lake. However, Costa Rica has the perpetual 
right of free navigation both on the river and tl)C lake. 

Bridgeheads 

Efforts to.cOQtrol river crossings have led to the concept of a 
bridgehead which defends the approach to a river from the oppo- 
site side; bridgeheads may be regarded os riser glacis. An ex- 
ample is the river glacis temporarily constructed on the cast side 
of the Rhine after World War I in order to control any German 
uprising and facilitate any movement of the Allies’ army of occu- 
pation into Cermauy. 

Tlicro arc many examples of bridgeheads, some of long stand- 
ing, others of very recent origin. Often their existence is due not 
to military considerations but to historical events or economic 
factors. For instance, the bridgehead of Edime (tlie fom^cr 
Adrianople) across the Maritsa River giscs Turkey a station on 
tlie main railroad from Central Europe to Istanbul before it 
enters Turkey proper. TIjc Maastridit bridgehead across the 
Meuse in Dutch Limburg is based on the fact tliat Maastridit 
had been part of llic Dutch Republic and remained in Holland 
when the separation between northern and southern Netherlands 
look place (Figure 20). The accomjian) ing map also shows a 
boundary correction made after World War 11 shortening ilic 
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length of the Netheilands-Gcmiany boundary. 

After World War U a new bridgehead was created and an exist- 
ing one was enlarged. Tlje oew one, on the west bank of the 
Oder River, is Stettin, the port of that river, and also includes one 
of the two delta islands as wcU as tlie outerport of Swinemunde; 
the enlarged bridgehead is across llie Danube from the Czecho- 
slovakian town of Bratislava. 
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boundaries because they offer points of advantage for controlling 
lake trade. Excellent examples of lake bounda ries are.diose 
Lake Geneva, Logo Maggiore, Lago di Lugano, and Lake Con- 
stance in Switzerland. The last two arc discussed below; they 
indicate the complexities of boundary problems when natural 
facton, such as rivers and lakes, arc used in combination with 
Iiistoric factors. 

Lake Constance and Lago di Lugano 
The Rhino starts its function as an international boundary at 
Sargans, where it separates Switzerland first from Liechtenstein 



and Uicn from Austria. According to an Austria-Switzcrland 
treaty in 1929, the frontiers bclss'ccn tlic two slates were to remain 
undianged esen after tJjo compJetiou of two chajiges in Uic bed 
whiclj the Rliinc follows. Consequently, Switzerl^d now has a 
central section across iIjc Rhine while Austria has Uic present 
outlet in Lake Constance. Lake Constance ( Figure £2) is now 
a three-nation lake, bordered by Switzerland, Austria, and Ccr- 
. many. Before Uic unificaliot) of Germany in 1S70 fi\ c states had 
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access to the lake— the three semi-independent German states 
(Bavaria, by way of a narrow corridor, Wuittemberg, and 
Baden), S\vitzerland, and Austria. Across the narrows between 
upper and lower Lake Constance is a German bridgehead, Con- 
stance, its position based on its role as an ancient imperial city. 
Lake Constance, as well as some other lakes with international 
boundaries, was a favorable place for escaping from Germany or 
for entering it secretly, because boats could cross unnoticed under 
the protection of darkness. The boundary west of Lake Con- 
stance is very complex. Switzerland has three extensions north 
of the Rhine, of which the middle one— SchaBhausen— is fairly 
large. Germany still retains two enclaves in the Schaffhausen 
area, one of which is very tiny. All these complications have 
historical backgrounds. Switzerland has another bridgehead 
across the Rhine at Basel, where she controls both shores of the 
river at the junction of Switzerland, France, and Ceiznany. 

The case of Lago di Lugano, though relatively simple, is still 
complex largely because of the bizarre shape of tlie lake. Italy 
possesses the northeastern branch and shares the western branch, 
she also has an enclave (Campione) on the cast side of the lake 
opposite the Swiss city of Lugano, separated from the homeland 
by part of a slope. 

African and North American Examples 

The boundaries of Africa were drawn before exploration was 
complete and thus offer good examples of the advantages of lakes 
as convenient border areas between countries. One of these areas 
is Lake Chad, which once served as the focus of British, French, 
and German interests, while Italy also looked in that direction 
from Libya. Of course the most famous lake boundaries are 
found in North America. Tlie United States-Canada boundary- 
through the Great Lakes is an uninlenruptcd line of 1,000 miles, 
if the short intermediate river sections of the St. Marys, St. Clair, 
Detroit, and Niagara are included. Tliis boundary area is one of 
the worlds greatest inland waterways, but it also serves excel- 
lentb; 'n. 'tatiiinsiit Var/coffts. 
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SWAMPS 

Unlike rivers and lakes, which have both uniting and separating 
functions, swamp s only separate territor y or serve as a_refuge. 
Out of the s\vampy delta of the-Jlhiae River arose the political^ 
unit now called the Netherlands; here the protective value of^ 
the swampy terrain was a great factor in the success of the war 
of independence against Spain. The ^pet Marshy, out of which 
the western source of the Dnieper River flows, were used prin- 
cipally as a base for the inlerwar boundary between Fol^d and 
Russia^ the area was essentially a no-man's land separating these 
two s^'tes. From the strategfc* point of view, swamps are still 
important in modem warfare. In 1914 the Russian armies were 
halted in the intricate complex of swamps and lakes of East 
Fnrssia, and were routed completely by a relatively small oppos- 
ing force which used these physical elements to its advantage. 

INUNDATION 

Water may be used as a barrier through planned inundation, 
but this can be done only in lowland plains that lie below or near 
sea level. During World War I the march of the German troops 
toward Calais was stopped in Flanders by opening the gates of 
the locks of the Yser River and inundating the land. Similarly, 
the defense of the Netherlands is based on a system of inunda- 
tion. Here the presence of numerous small drainage ditches 
increases the hazards of this defensive measure. However, there is 
a risk that in cold winters the water may freeze and thereby make 
invasion easy. History affords instances of this catastrophe, but 
they are rare exceptions rather than the rule. There are very 
few freezing periods in the mild wmters of northwestern Europe. 
The invasion of the Netherlands by Germany in 1940 was made 
possible, not by a weakness in the strategy of inundation, but 
because the Germans also attad^ed from the rear with parachute 
troops and so broke the resistance. 
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in coastal fishing; it referred especially to oil producHon along 
the coasts of the Gulf of Mexico. The proclamation also recog* 
nized the necessity of negotiating treaties with other coimtries 
where offshore fisheries had been developed jointly by the United 
States and other nationals. 

It is noteworthy that the word "sovereignty” was not used, only 
the expression "jurisdicUon and control” The area between the 
coast and the 100 fathom line contains 759,600 square miles and 
varies greatly in width. It is narrow along the Pacific coast but 
wide along Ae Mexican Gulf and parts of the Atlantic, and espe- 
cially wide along the Bering Sea. 

The Latin American republics eagerly espoused the crmcepV 
generally changing the idea of control to that of sovereignty, and 
adding the area of the epicontinental sea to that of the continental 
shelf. Chile, for instance, proclaimed a line 200 marine miles 
distant and parallel to the coast as the limit of her sovereign^. 

The coastal American nations face wide oceans and (he new 
boundaries generally will not cause much friction except when 
they interfere with existing fishing habits of other nations. The 
only difficulty will be the location of the lOO-fathom line in areas 
where the topography of coastal waters is complex, for example 
on the coast of New England with its submarine ridges and 
canyons. In western Europe, however, such a policy could not 
be easily adopted. Great Britain and Ireland, for instance, are 
both located on the continental shelf and the application of the 
100 fathom line would lead to unsolvable complications. 

The American boundary eiperL S. Whittemore Boggs, made a 
careful study of this s^jecL* He differentiated between terri- 
torial waters and the contiguous zone claimed by a nation. The 
width of territorial waters ranges from three miles— the usual 
width— to twelve miles, with many variations between these 
limits, The U.S.S.R. is the chief country with a twelve-mile zone 
of territorial waters. This chiim causes trouble, especially in the 
Baltic, as a rcsrilt of the Russian practice of confiscating any for- 
eign (chiefly Swedish) fishing boats within that zone, and of 
shooting down foreign planes above it The width of the con- 
tiguous zone, if it exists, also varies from six miles (France) to 
> *7Jttiooal CUlm* in Adjacent Stts," Ceograpttlcol Review, XLI, No. 2 (lOSl). 
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CANALS 

Another type of inland water body that at times has political 
functions is the inland canal (Interoccanic canals are not con- 
sidered here, but are discussed in Chapter 9. ) Inland canals are 
so essential in the economic structure of some nations that their 
destruction in times of %var is strategically as important as the 
demolition of industrial developments. In the later stage of 
World War II the German Mittel Canal, connecting the Rhine, 
Weser, and Elbe, was rendered partially useless through the 
bombing and destruction of some of its locks and viaducts. The 
Kiel Canal, connecting the Baltic with the North Sea, combines 
great shipping value and strategic importance. During World 
War U tlie canal made it possible for the Germans to avoid the 
trip around Jutland and to shift their fleet at -will. 

The building of llie Dortmund-Ems Canal is an example oC 
economic considerations affecting another nation. It was hoped 
that Rhine shipping would use Uie canal instead of going 
through die Netherlands, but this hope was not fulfilled because 
the latter route had the Uansportatiou advantages of an open 
river outlet. 

No definite example can be found of a canal used as a bound- 
ary. None of the famous Sault Stc. Marie Canals, it should be 
noted, is a boundary between the United States and Canada. 
Two are on the American side and one on the Canadian side of 
the boundary, which follows the rapids in the riverbed. 
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Coasts and Maritime Development 


Coasts abe the zone of contact 
between land and sea; they \’aiy in actual location because of 
tidal differences. Along that zone— which for practical purposes 
is called “the coast"— two economies meet, that o^ the land and 
that of the sea. The coast has all the advantages of this double 
economic structure. It is also the connecting link betsveeo two 
tjpes of transportation-the one traversing the land, the other, 
the sea. Finally, along its coast a oation faces all other nations 
of the world that have coastal locations, 

COASTAL BOUNDARIES 

Traditionally, the coastal boundaries of a nation lie three miles 
offshore (figured on low tide), a distance originally based on the 
range of coastal gunfire. This distance was formerly regarded 
as a minimum and exceptions increasing the distance have been 
made in several instances. 

The United States promulgated a new concept in September, 
1945, by announcing that it was the national policy to regard the 
national resources of the subsoil and seabed of the continental 
shelf as “appertaining to the United States, subject to its jurisdiC' 
tion and control" The proclamation did not define the term 
“continental shelf,” but a Department of State Bulletin (September 
SO, 1945) described it as the area adjacent to the continent and 
covered by not more than 100 fathoms (ISO meters) of water. 
The right of free navigation upon the high seas above the shelf 
was unconditionally recognized. The reason for this new poDcy 
was the desire to s^egua^ American rights in mining as well as 
113 
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The Character of the Ocean 

The favorable character of a coast can be handicapped by the 
character of the ocean along it, either because of the prevalence of 
storms and fog, or because severe •winters close the coast during 
a part of the year. In former times storms kept small boats near 
the coasts, and ship mortality was high. Large modem steamers 
are able to weather all storms except hurricanes, whidi generally 
can be avoided. The largo fishing Beets off Newfoundland and 
Iceland, and even around the British Isles, still suffer losses from 
heavy storms which are less frequent than in former days when 
vessels were less sturdy. The problem of fog still has not been 
solved, and collisions occur despite foghorns and controlled pace. 
This is so even near the entrance of New York harbor, where 
traffic is sometimes baited for days became of poor visibility. 

The Character of the Hinterland 
Even an ideal coastline has no practical value if the hinterland 
is entirely unproductive. %Vhatever the reason for lack of pro- 
ductiveness, whether deserts, mountains, cold climates, or other 
factors, the results are the same. The beautiful fjorded coastline 
of southern Chile remains undeveloped because the hinterland 
up till now has been worthless. In the same way, navigation 
on the Greenland coast, difficult in some places as a result of 
ice conditions, is limited to a few steamers a year (government 
vessels or scientific expeditions) because the land itself Is inhos- 
pitable. 

There are, of coxirse, numerous variations between a good and 
a bad hinterland from the viewpoint of its effect upon maritime 
development. Each must be appraised according to a number 
of factors. Chief among these are the economic value of the 
potential products and the size of the market. Sometimes a 
single valuable export product is sufficient for maritime devel- 
opment 

The Availability of Building Material 
In the days when ships were made of wood, availability of 
limber was a prominent factor in maritime development This 
was especially so in the infancy of maritime activity; later, wood 
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could be obtained from other sources if a nation had no forests or 
if they had been depleted. So also, when iron began to be used 
for sUps, a nation tLit had iron ore and coal could more readily 
make &e change from sailing ships to iron vessels than a nation 
which lacked Aese resources. The growth of the British mer- 
chant marine in modem times is based in part on the fact that 
iron ore and coal were available in the British Isles and that 
therefore British shipyards took the lead in ship construction. 

The Choroctef of the Population 

Most people are well adjusted to their environment and have 
developed whatever maritime possibilities their country possesses. 
In some cases, however, inland people with no coastal back- 
ground, who gain a coastline through political events, make little 
or no use of it. A good example is the case of Turkey. After 
the disastrous Greek-Turkish War of 1921, the Greek populaliou 
that had lived on the coast of Asia Minor since the days of an- 
cient Creek civilization was expelled, and the Turks who came 
from the semtarid grasslands were settled there. The Turks 
were unable to continue the coastal shipping for which the area 
had long been noted at anywhere near the former level of 
activity. 

CLASSIFICATION OF STATES AS MARITIME OR INLAND 

It is not alwa)'s easy to determine whether a state should be 
characterized as a maritime or an inland power. The two ex- 
tremes are clear, but the gradations between them present diffi- 
culties. Many efforts have been made to make an evaluation by 
some '^common denominator” which makes possible comparison 
of nations on the basis of maritime and inland activities. One 
method is to compute the ratio between the length of the coast- 
line and the land area of a state. This ratio does not, however, 
take into account the character of the coast or the economic 
value of the land. 

The authors have experimented with another method— the 
ratio between the tonnage of a nation’s merchant marine and 
the number of its inhabitants. The results are presented in 
Table 11. These ratios, however, fail to give a complete and 
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accurate picture. Tlie tonnage figures used ignore ships below 
100 tons; this means that thousand of small ships, so typical of 
the coasts of eastern Asia, Chinese junks and hfalayan prahoes for 
example, are not taken into consideration. Moreover, some 
countries have a high ratio, not because of high national mari- 
time activity, but because it is profitable for the ships of other 
nations to sail under their flags. According to the ratio, Panama 
is a first-class maritime stale, but in reality the figure is high 
because United States ships sail under its flag in order to be free 
from United Stales regulations. The same is true for Honduras, 
but the very high ratio for Iceland is the result of a very small 
population and a large number of coastal fishing boats. 


TABLE II 

lUno Between ^^EllCIUNT MAHts'e Tonnage an® Population, 1951 



Tons per 


Tons per 

Country 

100 Inhabitants 

Country 

100 Inhabitants 

Iceland 

... 624 

Canada 

7 

Panama 

... 442 

Australia . . . 

6.5 

Norway 

... 176 

lUiy 

8 

United Kingdom . 

37 

Portugal . . . 


Honduras . . . . 

37 

Belgium . . 

5.5 

Netherlands 

32 

Germany . . , 

.... S.5 

Denmark 

31 

Spain . ... 

4 

Sweden 

30 

Union of South Africa 2 

United States 

. . 17 

Poland 

. . .. 1 

Greece 

17 

Argentina 

5 

t'inland . . . 

. . 14 



New Zealand 

12 

All others are smaller 


Despite these limitations, the method has practical value. It 
should be noted that wars, with all their destruction, do not 
greatly alter the picture. Although Germany and Japan tempo- 
rarily lost their status as important maritime states after World 
War II, most of the otlier nations soon regained their prewar 
tonnage levels. The United States is the only nation that had a 
much higher ratio in 1951 than il had before the war, but it seems 
probable that this figure may drop. Norway is without question 
the maritime state par excellence. The ratios for tlie countries 
around the North Sea and the BalUc are, in general, high. The 
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ratio for Great Britain is also high, considering its population of 
50,000,000. This brief consideration of the various aspects of 
coasts and their effect on nations is illustrated below by a few 
examples. 

The United States 

^Vhen this nation was bom it had all the requisites for mail* 
time development Hie strongly indented coastline of New Eng- 
land, with its numerous well-protected bays, and the sside 
estuaries along the coast south of what is now New York were 
favorable for harbors. It had lumber resources for shipbuilding; 
export products such as fur, 6sh, tobacco, and cotton, desired by 
other parts of the world; a coastal location with a limited hinter- 
land bordered by the Appalatdiians: and a population brought up 
in the maritime traditions of northwestern Europe. All these 
elements pointed to the development of a maritime state. 

The results were those that could have been, expected. The 
United States became a maritime state and its ships sailed the 
seven seas. Many were the ports, especially in New England, 
whose names were knou-n all over the world. In 1500 more than 
90 percent of American trade was carried in American vessels. 
American whalers ventured along Antarctic shores; the American 
clipper, the most beautiful sailing vessel the world has ever 
known, connected the east mth the west coast. Only wars and 
the lack of a protecting navy, caused setbacks because of heavy 
ship losses. 

The United States is no longer a maritime power. The great 
change came after the Civil War. A number of factors were re- 
sponsible for this change; among these were the wartime deple- 
tion of the merchant marine, and the difficulty, because of the 
scarcity of well-located iron production, of building steel ships 
that could compete with those the British. However, the main 
reason for the change was the inland expansion of the United 
States and the development of an inland empire. Americans 
ceased to be ocean conscious; they were interested in the rich 
soil of the grasslands with their abundant crops, and they left 
the shipping to others. 

In 1900 less than ten per cent of American trade was carried by 
American ships. Although coastal shipping, restricted to Amer- 
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iVan vessels, continucd to prosper, competition with .other nations 
became almost impossible because o£ increased rates resulting 
from a higher standard of living. World War I, which demanded 
the construction of ships to offset losses, caused a resumption of 
interest in maritime activities, but it was brief. Now suddenly, 
after World War II, the United States finds herself with the 
greatest merchant marine in the world, even lopping Great Brit* 
ains. United States tonnage declined somcwliat as a result of 
selling ships to the countries which had suffered the greatest war 
losses, but in 1953 she still ranVed first. Will this position be 
sustained or will tonnage again decline? Docs our mercliant 
marine have to be subsidized or can it exist un'ided? These are 
questions that only the future can answer. 

Creat Britatn 

Although second in actual merchant marine tonnage as well as 
in naval strength, Creat Britain is still the greatest maritime 
power as fu as the impact of the sea on the history and life of a 
nation is concerned. When the art of navigation was ready to 
face the vicissitudes of the open ocean and new worlds were 
discovered, Creat Britain had the great advantages of a good 
location and a favorable coastline. Situated in front of the 
most developed part of Europe and facing toward the Americas, 
the British became, with the Scandinavians and the Dutch, tlie 
chief traders of the world. Well-protected harbors on coastal 
bays and estuaries, the result of a drowned coastline, increased the 
value of location and even today, in spite of all competition, the 
British ports have kept their high standard among competitors. 
Britannia ruled the waves for many centuries and did a good job. 
She is still prominent and undoubtedly wll always be so, even 
if a nation such as the United States, with more population and 
more resources, may surpass her in actual volume of trade. 

The Mediterranean 

Kiany factors were responsible for the fact that the Mediter- 
ranean Sea was a cradle of navigation. The coastlines were in 
general rather favorable, especially in the period of small ships. 
Near-shore mountains were covered with forests which provided 
the material needed for tlie construction of slups. The sea itself 
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does not have many severe storms, and fogs are rare. By day, 
lanfl is visible &om practically any point, and at night, the stars 
are clearly seen. Moreover, mountains and deserts limited the 
occupied area in most instances to a coastal zone which looked 
upon the sea as the main thorou^are for contact with other 
areas. Here was the center of world civilization. 

Many were the maritime states which arose on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. There were Phoenicia and Crete, the earliest; 
there were the Greek city-states, with their colonies; there were 
Carthage, and the Roman Eanpire, and in later years the coastal 
ci^-states of Venice, Genoa, and Ragusa. Trade with the Levant 
remained important even after the shift of major maritime activity, 
first to the Baltic and then to the North Sea, and the corsairs of 
the Barbaiy Coast thrived in capped merchant ships. With 
the expansion of oceanic trade a decline set in, perhaps more in 
terms of the percentage of total activity than b actual figures. 
Even the Suez Canal could not arrest the trend. Italy, despite 
its peninsular location and some favorable coastal sections, is not 
a great maritime power. The Dalmatian coast, once the play- 
ground of Venice, is now b the hands of the Slavic inland people. 
Only Greece has kept her mterest b maritime activities; the ratio 
between Creek tonnage and popiilation was high until World 
War U when many of her ships were destroyed. 

The actual amount of trade is still considerable, but it has lost 
its rankmg position because of the bcreased importance of other 
areas. This does not mean that the Mediterranean is now empty. 
It is still traversed by numerous ships, but many come from the 
outside and use the Mediterranean only as a passageway to the 
East However, with the exception of the surroundbg forests 
which have been depleted, the chief factors responsible for the 
development of this region still prevail, and if the trend of history 
is more favorable to the area, new maritime life may develop 
there. 

Chinn 

South of the Yangtze River, conditions for maritime develop- 
ment are excellent. A deeply indented coastline, protected by 
islands and backed by forested mountains, and a dense coastal 
population, limited m arable space, provide all the conditions 
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favorable for shipping. The CSimese came there relatively late 
and found a population accustomed to navigation. Nevertheless, 
only at certain times in her history has China used her coast as 
a base for extensive shipping. China is essentially an inland 
power. Only when her inland expansion has been blocked has 
she turned her interest to the ocean— for example, when Chinese 
ships traded with the Malay world, India, and even the Arab 
states. But this was long ago. Today, although the southern 
coast is still active in local shipping (at times including piracy), 
Chinese ships no longer sail the oceans and only foreign vessels 
connect China with the outside world. 

The Arabs 

It is difficult to connect the Arab of the desert with ocean ac- 
tivity; nevertheless, Arabs were, for a time, famous navigators. 
Most of their activity was limited to two localities, the coast of 
Oman and, in a lesser way, that of Yemen. In both areas forested 
mountains face a fairly favorable coastline. From Oman, es- 
pecially, Arab vessels explored the Indian Ocean all the way to 
the Malay Islands, while Arab colonies extended along the 
African coast \Vhen the European nations-Portugal, the Neth- 
erlands, and Great Britain— saOed around the Cape of Good Hope, 
they came into conflict with these Arab colonies and destroyed 
most of them. 

The Netherlands 

The great sandbar which formerly closed the coast from the 
Strait of Dover to the Danish peninsula of Jutland was not favor- 
able to navigation. Only after the sea broke through and cre- 
ated inland seas and islands did maritime development begin. 
The inland waters were rich in Gsh, especially herring, and the 
new fishing ports also became centers of general shipping activity 
on the protected coast. Shipping, at first coastal, gradually ex- 
tended throughout the worldwide colonial empire. The Nether- 
lands became one of the great mercantile powers, hampered 
only by the limited size of the homeland. 

Wars with Britain on the issue of sea supremacy caused a 
decline; there were too marry British and not enough Dutch. 
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Moreover, modem shipping found Uie Netherlands* inland waters 
too shallow. The Dutch, however, were not defeated. Shipping 
canals now connect Amsterdam and Rotterdam with the ocean, 
and the extensive Rhine hinterland provides, imder normal condi- 
tions, an enormous market. The Netherlands, as may be seen in 
Table II, still ranks high among the maritime nations even 
though conditions have changed considerably since the time 
when the Dutch fleet used a broom on the masts of its ships as a 
sign that it had swept the sea free of its enemies, 

Norway 

As Table II indicates, for no country is shipping of more im- 
portance than it is for Norway. A most favorable coastline, with 
deep fjords extending far inland and thousands of small islands 
protecting tlie coast against storms, as well as a rather inhospitable 
land, turned Norwegians toward the ocean, not only for Ashing, 
but also for ocean traffic. From the times of the Norsemen and 
the Vikings, Norwegian ships have sailed the oceans, plying be- 
tween ports as earners of trade. Twice war caused great de- 
struction and a decline in the number of Norway’s ships; twice the 
fleet was built up again. The Norwegians are, indeed, the 
greatest sailors of the world. 

Other Maritime States 

Space permits only a brief mention of oilier maritime states. 
Sweden and Denmark show in a minor way the maritime develop- 
ment of Norway. France, besides her Mediterranean coast line, 
possesses excellent Atlantic ports as well as the indented coastline 
of Brittany with its numerous small fishing ports. Japan, in its 
modem development, took to the (Kean as a fish takes to water, 
and although it lost most of its merchant fleet because of the 
war, it is rapidly regaining her former position. Even the 
XJ.S.S.R., locked in either by arctic conditions or by closed inland 
seas (Baltic, Black Sea, Sea of Japan), has become ocean-con- 
scious and is increasing the toimage of her merchant marine. In 
spite of the emphasis on the air, the ocean has lost only a little 
of its prominence, and the total number of ships using it is 
greater than ever before. 
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CONTINENTAL VERSUS MARITIME POWER 

In Iho foregoing pages we have frequently touched upon the 
problem of bow to differentiate between maritime and continen* 
tal nations, using the criteria of location, coastal characteristics, 
and the ratio between marine tonnage and population. NVhat con- 
clusions can be reached through a comparison of maritime and 
continental power? 

History affords frequent examples of the clash between mari- 
time and continental nations, between forces that were primarily 
naval and those that consisted mainly of land-based armies. This 
has been so despite the fact that maritime states have had armies 
and land powers have sometimes had navies, often recruited 
from conquered coastal states. The story of ancient Greece is 
essentially that of the struggle for supremacy between luval and 
land forces, between the power of the Athenian fleet and the 
armies of Asiatic continental invaders. 

Heartland and World Island Concept 
A modem interpretation of this concept was presented by 
Halford J. Mackinder, a citizen of Great Britain (a naval power) 
early in the twentieth century. In an address before the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1904 Mackinder set forth the idea of a 
continental core {the pivotal area, as he called it) versus an 
inner marginal crescent and an outer insular crescent. In his 
later publications, he developed the idea into the noted concept 
of the Heartland and the World Island. It was expressed as fol- 
lows; *Who rules East Europe commands the Heartland. Who 
rules the Heartland commands the World Island. Who rules 
the World Island commands the World.” It should be noted 
that Mackinder meant the old world by the term “World Island” 
and that the meaning of the actual extent of the Heartland has 
changed considerably since it was introduced. Heartland orig- 
inally meant the large Eurasian area with inland or arctic drain- 
age. From out the great grasslands of Eurasia invaders on 
horseback bad come periodically, disturbing the peace of the sur- 
rounding areas. It could not ^ reached by naval power be- 
cause of its inland location, even by rivers reaching inland 
from the coast; the arctic approach was protected by ice. 
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Although the Heartland idea was a useful one and its applica* 
tion furthered an understanding of historical events, it has limited 
value because the heartland as Maddnder originally envisaged 
it was primarily a sparsely populated area with little or no 
military power. 

The events of World War I forced hfacldnder to change his 
concept of the original Heartland, extending it much farther to- 
ward the west As was shown in that war, die areas of the 
Baltic and the Black Sea were no longer under the control of 
maritime nations. Thus the western boundary of the Heartland 
was now drawn along the crest of the Scandinavian peninsula, 
through Jutland and central Europe, along the Dalmatian moun- 
tains and across to the Dardanelles, including, also, most of Asia 
Minor. This extension not only made the Heartland larger but 
included in it the whole of Eastern Europe with all its population 
and resources. This enlarged Heartland represents the area 
where, under modem conditions, sea power cannot gain access. 

It is interesting to note that Cennany was located half in the 
Heartland and in the European coastal zone. It was, accord* 
ing to Mackinder, a fatal blunder for Germany to attack the 
Heartland core (Russia) while still at war with ^e naval power, 
England. The attack failed because one of the chief advantages of 
an ioknd area is Its almost unlimited space into which to retreat 
It is also interesting to compare Macl^der's '‘new” western line 
with the political situation ^ter World War IL There is an un- 
canny resemblance between that line and the Iron Curtain. The 
only deviations are the inclusion of Sweden, which, incidentally, 
did not enter the Atlantic Fact, and of parts of Turkey, protect^ 
by the Tnjman Doctrine. 

Meanwhile, with the increasing use of the air as a war theater, a 
continental location has great advantages. Flan es taking off from 
con^ental bases can control areas formerly under naval protec- - 
tion. On the other hand, the maritime nations must use airfields 
that are far more vulnerable because of their close proximity to 
the Heartland boundary line, or carriers, whose effectiveness is 
still being diluted by e;^rts. 

In view of this situation it is understandable that another 
Englishman, C. B. Fawcett, suggested a change in the Heartland 
area to include the Mediterranean, die Red Sea, and die Persian , 
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Gulf, and to exclude the Near East and roost of Africa from the 

control of westein maritime powers (Figure 24).* 



Ecalualion of the Heartland Concept 

Mackinders tliree rules can be evaluated as follows: 

The first— who rules East Europe commands the Heartland-is 

• Sew Compau of the World, rft, IL W. Wcigeil, V. Stetauuon, md E. E. 
nimiiOQ (New York: The Macroillan Coaipiny, 1949), pp. 91-103. Fawcett’s 
arUcIe should be required reading for as^oe interested ia political geography. 
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certainly correct in so far as die strategic conception of the 
Heartland is concerned, althou^ the control of Fawcetts ex- 
tended area may not be tenable. 

The second nde— who rules the Heartland commands the 
World Islandi-is not home out by the present situation. The 
marginal coastal states, if we include the part of North America 
that faces the U.S.S.n. across the icy waste of the Arctic, still have 
great advantages, not only in number of people and resources, but 
especially in the philosophy of Uberty as contrasted with the 
philosophy of dictatorship. One wonders whether there is some- 
thing inherent in a continental location that favors the dictatorial 
doctrine even if repudiated by the majority of the people. In 
Eastern Asia, th e Jleartland— thanks to the success of Communism 
in China— controls most of that coun^ and threatens southern 
l^rea ^d evc^soutbeast Asia. However, India is still free from| 
Heartland' indueoce, while the Mohammedan world of the Neax \ 
East is certainly not inclined to accept Russian control. 

The third rule— who. rules the World Island commands the ' 
Woild—can readily be accepted. A complete political union of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa would probably control the air and so ^ 
control the New World. 

Thus, the future of die world and, incidentally, tlic future of 
the United States, depends on the fallacy of the second rule. 

It is very disturbing that the world situation forces upon us 
such military considerations and evaluations of the powers to be 
used by nation agmnst nation. It is possible to visualize that 
battle between the Heartland and the peripheral zone: the war- 
ships, the armies, tlie gigantic planes >vidi their atom bombs. 
IVhy is it not possible to visualize another picture: that of harbors 
busily loading and unloading products from far and near, of 
world trade in a world at peace, of cooperation among all nations? 
The Heartland concept is suitable for a world potentially at war; 
that is why it appealed to the geopoUticians. It is doubtless 
necessary in our present world situation. Is it not a great pity 
that we have not been able to advance wx)rld civilization to a 
level where sucli a concept could 'be discarded because it is no 
longer of any practical use? 
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Islands and Peninsulas 


Islands are pieces of land ttiat 
are surrounded by water but are not large enough to be called 
continents: peninsulas diiler from islands in that they are still 
attached on one side to the mainlan d. 

ISLANDS 

Islands vary in size from gigantic Greenland (840,000 square 
miles) to small rocks barely showing above Uie surface of the 
water. Much of what has been said about coasts in regard to 
political geographical development applies to islands, but many 
islands have special functions based on location, size, and other 
factors and can even develop into political units. These func- 
tions can be brought out best by dividing islands into four main 
groups with subdivisions. This grouping is based on location 
and size, and, although somewhat arbitrary, serves its purpose 
very well. 

Coastal Islands 

In this group are the many thousands of small islands imme- 
diately off the coast These islands are actually parts of the 
mainland, but are disconnected either by a rise in the sea level 
or by a sinking of the land. Most coasts have coastal islands; 
some coasU arc fringed by them, thus providing an island zone 
between ocean and mainland. Examples of such fringes are 
found in the Alaska panliandle, northern New England, southern 
Chde, Norway, western Scotland, Dalmatia. Greece, the Burma 
panhandle, southern China, and western Korea. The value of 
130 
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coastal islands is that they protect the main coast against the fury 
of the ocean; in some cases they offer protection against the fury 
of an invader. For example, Helgoland, in front of the outlet of 
the Elbe River was, prior to World War II, a rock honeycombed 
mth galleries and was a German 
fortress against attack. After the 
wax its fortifications were de- 
stroyed. In the same way, the 
function of Corregidor was to 
protect tlie entrance to Manila 
Bay; it became in 1942 the last 
stronghold against the Japanese 
invaders. 

In some instances the element 
of protection has also led to the 
establishment of cities on coastal 
islands, and under favorable con- 
ditions tliese have developed into political cores. Thus ancient 
Tyre, one of the centers of Phoenician power, bad a coastal island 
location, Venice grew into a city-state, for long the leading naval 
power of the Me^terranean. 

If coastal islands are possessed 
by a nation other than the one 
owning the coast, the former na- 
tion may exert political pressure 
or even control. An example of 
this situation is the British island 
of Hong Kong (Figure 25), in 
front of the outlet of the Si-kiang, 
southern China’s most important 
river. Other examples in recent 
history are: Singapore (Figure 
26) and Penang, off the coast of tire Malay Peninsula (later the 
adjacent mainland also became British); British Zanzibar across 
from former German East Africa; the Dodecanese off the coast of 
Asia Minor (they belonged to Italy from 1922 to 1947); and the 
Italian islands on the eastern side of the Adriatic (Lagosta, 
Saseno) which were taken away from her after World War II. 
Sometimes foreign control has its fonner political importance. 
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Macao, a Portuguese island near Hong Kong, and tire French 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon are remnants of former colonial 
periods; ^ilaily, British ownership of the 
Channel Islands near the coast of Brittany 
has no political value today. 

In general, however, coastal islands are 
politically part of the mainland, with Uie ad* 
vantages of island location. Some are sites 
of cities which have spread from the main- 
land (Manhattan and Bombay), and some 
are used for prisons (Alcatraz and Devil’s 
Island off the coast of French Cuiana); most 
of them are just little islands, often pic- 
turesque and used as tourist rcsorts--out- 
postsof land extending into the ocean. 

Islands in Inland Seas 

Although many islands in inland seas may be regarded as 
coastal, islands of this type have played such important roles po- 
litically that it is advisable to consider them as a separate group- 
islands in the Baltic. The islands in the Baltic are generally 
part of the nation on the nearest shore. For instance, bland and 
Cottland belong to Sweden; Saare and Hiiumaa, formerly Esto- 
nian, now belong to Russia; Finland controlled some small islands 
in the Finnish Gulf hut lost them to the U-S.S.R. in Uie Russian- 
Finnish war of 1939^0. A special case is the Mand Islands at 
the entrance of the Gulf of Bothnia, long a source of controversy 
between Sweden and Finland, with the U.S.S.R. an interested 
outsider. After World War I the Aland Islands by a decision of 
a committee of the League of Nations remained under Finland 
but with special autonomy, including Uie use of tlie Swedisli 
language; they were also demilitarized. 

Very important are tlie Danish islands between Jutland and 
South Sweden; the nucleus of the Danish state once extended 
along both shores but Denmark now controls only Jutland. 
Good size, fertility, location, and water protection gave them the 
necessary foundation for political power. Danish Bornholm con- 
trols the approach to the Sound, <5iief outlet of the Baltic. Dur- 
ing World War II the Germans occupied it, and a period of Rus- 
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sian occupancy followed but, surprisingly, was terminated after 
a year. One of the reasons for the lltissian withdrawal may 
have been that Bornholm's prosperity nullified Russian propa- 
ganda about capitalistic slasxry and was detrimental to the mo- 
rale of Russian soldiers. 

Islands in the Mediterranean. Except for the small islands 
off the shores of Greece, the islands of the Mediterranean are of 
good size and were at times large enough to become political units, 
sometimes alone, sometimes in combination with the adjacent 
shore. Sicily and Naples once formed the Kingdom of the Two 
Sidlics^ Corsica and Genoa w-erc united, and in ancient times 
Crete was a major political power. Sicily once might have been 
called the world’s most coveted island; many nations desired it 
and many (or a time controlled it. 

Great Britain is the only non-hfcdiicrrancan power possessing 
islands in that sea, and these islands, Malta and Cyprus, arc in 
very strategic locations. Since Italy lost the Dodecanese and 
Saseno the political picture b fairly stable. The Balearic Islands 
belong to Spain; Italy has Sicily and Sardinia; France has Corsica 
despite the sometimes violent Italian protests; and Greece has all 
the islands surrounding the mainland and extending to the shore 
oE Asb Minor. 

Islands in other inland seas. Most other inland seas are re- 
markably poor in islands except small or coastal ones which give 
rise to few political problems. However, if they are under for- 
eign rule, this can mean the political control of the inland sea. 
The Bahrein Islands in the Persian Gulf, famous for American 
oil production, arc under British protection. Likewise Perim 
on the souUiem outlet (Bab el Mandeb) of the Red Sea and 
Kamaran, 200 miles farther north, both British-occupied, are stra- 
tegically important; Kamaran’s chief function, however, is that 
of a Mecca pilgrimage quarantine statmn. 

Islands on the Continental Shelf 

These islands differ from coastal islands because of size or 
because of greater distance boox the coast, alibou^ ^oogcaph.- 
ically they are still part of the continent. Figure 23 shows the 
extension of the continental shelf, ■rarying in width from very 
nanow shelves to wide platfonns, such as the Newfoundland 
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Bank off Cape Race. From a political geographical point of 
view, these islands var>' greatly in importance. Some of them, 
under favorable conditions of location, size, and natural resources, 
have developed into states of major rank, whereas others are of 
little significance. 

North America. The large number of islands in Uie Arctic are 
parts of the North American shelf, although at spots deep breaks 
occur between them. Aside from some fishing activity, their 
value at present is based on location which permits Uieir use as 
weather stations, as sites for potential military bases, and as 
radar stations for protection against possible attack. In the same 
way, the islands in the Bering Sea and those of the Aleutian chain 
have little economic value except for scaling and fishing; stra- 
tegically, however, they arc important, as was shown in World 
^Va^ U when the Japanese occupied some of the western 
Aleutians. 

A second group of shelf islands is located in front of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. Cape Breton, Prince Edward Island, and Anti- 
costi belong to (his coastal group, except for tiicir relatively largo 
size; Newfoundland, however, is a typical shelf island in size. 
Oucc a l>onc of contention between Great Britain and France, it 
developed its own political life as part of t)ic British Conunon- 
wealth. Ill IfMO, after a period of Britbh control, it joined the 
Dominion of Canada. Greenland is attached to the North Amer- 
ican continental shelf. Danish controlled, its resources arc very 
limited, but its location between the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States b a very strategic one. 

South America. South America lias few shelf islands. On tlic 
Caribbean side is British Trinidad off the coast of Venezuela. 
Economically it u one of tlio chief British islands here; slralegically 
its importance was demonstrated by Uic establishment of a United 
Stales base there. The Falkland Islands, on the east side of the 
wide continental shelf, extend from Patagonia far out into the 
Atlantic. British controlled, their main value b Uiat of location in 
front of Magellan Strait, but Britbh possession is hotly disputed by 
Argentina, NshicU calls thraa iJm* Malvinas. 

Europe. Tlic British Isles, located on the European shelf, have 
two political units: tlic United Kingdom, tlie cradle and center of 
the British CommonncalUi of Nations, and the Irbh Republic. 
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The United Kingdom, or Great Britain, has used the advantage of 
her island location to the highest degree. Comparatively good 
size, rich natural resources, and a protected island location in front 
of the most productive part of Europe were factors favorable for 
the development of a world power. Excellent coastal conditions 
also helped to make Great Britain a maritime power par excellence. 
Tlic narrow Strait of pover was wide enougli to protect it against 
continental political turmoils. No armies have invaded Britain 
since Willlain the Contjucror crossed from the French coast in 
10G6. At the same time. Great Britain could, to a large extent, 
m{Iuci\cc political conditions on Uic continent through her fleet, 
and her armies fought frequently on European soil 

A detailed discussion of the rise of Britain to a Great Power and 
the factors which made that rise possible cannot be given here. 
It is suQicicnt to point out that she developed far bc^-ond her 
ow*n resources. She has, however, the limitations, inherent in all 
islands, imposed by size and the amount of arable land. Today, 
deprived of many of her former mariccts, she faces the compclilion 
of other nations wilii much larger resources. 

Ireland never rose to political prominence. More isolated be- 
cause of the fact tliat Britain was between her and the continent, 
smaller in size, and with far fcw'cr natural resources, Ireland was 
dominated by Great Britain for centuries until it received its indc* 
pcndcnco after World War I. Complete independence W'as not 
achieved until lt>49. Ireland, although still unable to rule Uic 
entire island owing to political diflcrcnces with Northern Ireland, 
is nevertheless a healthy, >'Oung national unit. A major asset is 
her isolated location whicli made it possible for her to remain 
neutral during World Nl’ar II. 

Africa. The African conlinciit has, generally, a very naxTOW 
shelf and accordingly few shelf islands. On the shelf is located 
one of tl)C islands in the Guinea Bight. Fcniando Po. Once im- 
{wrtant in their near-coastal location, especially in the {>criod of 
sb\ cry, the islands in the bight are now ^ minor significance. 

Asia. Except for Ce)lon, now a dominion of Uic Ontisl) Com- 
monwcaltlt, all llic sliclf islands of Asia are located on the cast 
coast from the Indonesian shelf to Sakhalin. Formosa is on Uie 
shelf, but tho Plulippine Islands have only a partial shelf location 
because of deeper water between wune of die islands and the break 
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Bank off Cape Uacc. From a political geographical point of 
view, Uiesc islands vary greatly In imporLance. Some of Uieni, 
under favorable conditions of location, size, and natural resources, 
have developed into states of major tank, whereas others arc of 
little signiOcancc. 

North America. Tiic large number of islands in the Arctic are 
parts of the Nortlv Amtsvearv sVvelf, althcwgU at spots deep htcal^ 
occur between them. Aside from some fishing activity, their 
value at present is based on location which permits Uicir use as 
vvealbet stations, as sites for potential military bases, and as 
radar stations for protection against possible attack. In the same 
way, the islands in the Bering Sea and those of the Aleutian chain 
have little economic value except for sealing and fishing; stra- 
tegically, however, they are important, as was shomi in World 
War II when Uie Japanese occupied some of the western 
Aleutians. 

A second group of shelf islands is located in front of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. Cape Breton, Prince Edward Island, and Anti- 
costi belong to this coastal group, except for their relatively large 
size; Newfoundland, however, is a typical shelf island ^ size. 
Once a hone of contention bctw-ccii Great Britain and France, it 
developed its own political life as part of the British Common- 
wealth. In 19-19, after a period of British control, it joined the 
Dotniiiion of Canada. Greenland is attached to the North Amer- 
ican continental shelf. Danbli coutroUed, its resources are very 
limited, but its location bclwcctv live U.S.S.R. and the United 
States is a very strategic one. 

Sotjth America. SouUi America has few shelf islands. On the 
Caribbean side b Britisit Trinidad off the coast of Venezuela- 
Economically it is one of the chief British islands here; strategically 
its importance was demonstrated hy llic establishment of a United 
Stales base there. The Falkland Isbnds. on the east side of the 
wide cojitincntal shelf, extend from Patagonia far out into the 
Atlantic. British conlrollrd, tlieir main value is lljal of location in 
front of Magellan Strait, but British [wsscssion is holly disputed by 
.\rgtnlina, which calls them Uic Malvinas. 

huropc. Tlic British Isles, located on the European shelf, have 
two political units: the Umted Kingdom, the cradle and center of 
the BrUhb Commonwcaltli of Nations, and the Irish Hcpublic. 
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between them and Fonnosa. The distinction between the Indo- 
nesian shelf islands (Sumatra, Borneo, Java, Bali) and the other 
islands (such as Celebes, the Moluccas, tire Lesser Sundas, and 
Timor) is not significant politically because the deeper waters do 
not mean political breaks, and all these islands are included in the 
Indonesian Federation. Strategical location, favorable resources, 
and in parts a very dense population, e.g. Java, make these islands 
increasingly important in our present world; their political devel- 
opment will be followed with a great deal of interest. The Re- 
public of the Philippines comprises all of the islands of that group. 
Founded officially in 1940 ^ter a period of transition, it is an 
example of an island state. 

Hainan off the southern China coast has had no independerrt 
political development, and Formosa, after a stormy period of Jap- 
anese control, is once more part of China although politically sepa- 
rated from the communist mainland. 

The case of the Japanese Empire is in many ways similar to that 
of Great Britain, but there are also differences. Like Great Brit- 
ain, Japan developed into a great empire, and also like Great 
Britain, she has favorable but limited resources and a dense popu- 
lation. However, Japan's relations with the mainland ace less 
intimate owing to distance and also because port of the adjacent 
continent is of much less economic and political value tlian that 
facing Britam, Japan had a choice between isolation and empire 
expansion, and only in the last hundred years did she choose Uie 
role of an empire. Like Britain, she faces the problem of a limited 
economy amid growing continental competition. Russian Saldia- 
lin was once one of tlie many isolated Russian areas used for the 
exile of prisoners. Its increasing economic values will gradually 
make it an important and integral part of the U.S.S.R. 

Australia. The two shelf islands of importance in Australia are 
Tasmania, a member of the Australian Commonwealth, and New 
Guinea, of which Uie eastern half is under Australian control. 

Oceanic Islands 

Large size. It is difficult to set up a definite criterion for what 
size island may be considered large; nevertheless, the subdivision 
large size” has practical advantages. Under favorable conditions 
ocean islands can develop into political units. Iceland, for instance 
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has been an independent republic smcc 1944. Its history is very 
interesting and is discussed in Chapter 17. Cuba and Hispa- 
niola (with its two republics) are so near the North American con- 
tinent that they miss the qualities of ocean protection and are to 
some extent influenced by their powerful neighbors; nevertheles.s 
their independence is carefully guarded. A good case of island 
independence is New Zealand, a domuuon of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, which through its location has developed a 
definite national sentiment, loyal to the British crown but other- 
wise a separate entity. 

Groups and individual islands. Although the Atlantic, Indian 
and Antarctic oceans have only a few ocean islands, the tropical 
Pacific is virtually dotted with them. Their importance varies a 
great deaL Some of them have mineral resources which appear 
on the world market, for instance, Nauru and Ocean Island with 
their phosphates. Others have enough space to raise export crops, 
such as sugar cane for which Mauritius, Beunion in the Indian 
Ocean, and Fiji, are well knorvn. Hawaii is an excellent example 
of economically valuable islands; so also are the island groups in 
the east Atlantic (the Azores, Madeira, and the Canaries). The 
tourist business is an important asset, especially for islands with 
mild or warm winter dimales, located not too far from Europe or 
North America. 

The chief function of these relatively small islands is their value 
as stepping stones for ships and planes, communication stations, 
and weather stations. Bermuda, the Azores, Ascension Island, tlie 
Galapagos, and many of the Pacific equatorial islands served as air 
bases during World War II and coutinue to some degree to serve 
that purpose. 

Finally, because of their isolation, some oceanic islands formerly 
functioned as places of exile. St. Helena is the noted example 
from the Napoleonic period, but other islands, such as the Seychel- 
les, also have been used for this purpose. 

PENINSULAS 

Peninsulas differ from islands because they are attached to the 
continental mainland. The character of that attachment varies a 
great deal; sometimes it is wide, sometimes quite narrow; some- 
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times it is closed by a moontain baiiier whidi gives protection, 
sometimes it is open and has no natural protection. If the protec- 
tive element prevails and other factors are favorable, pervinsuks 
are suitable places for the development of political units. Small 
peninsulas often are important from a military point of view. It 
seems best to inquire into the si^iificant attributes of peninsulas 
through actual examples. 

India 

Triangular in shape, India is one of the world’s largest penin- 
sulas. Large size and a generally unfavorable coast line have 
given it a continental character with maritime activity limited to 
a few sections, such as the lagoon-bordered Malabar coast. High 
mountain ranges separate India from the rest of Asia, but have not 
prevented invasions by way of the passes. This natural unit, be- 
cause of population complexities, ^s only known political unity 
under foreign control, wliich at times came overland and at times 
from across the ocean. The present separation of India and 
Pakistan is so illogical from a geographical point of view, especially 
because of the two widely separated parts of Pakistan, that one 
wonders how long these conditions will continue. 

Arabia 

Arabia is also a large peninsula, and again the approaches ate 
protected, this time by deserts. Us inhospitable climate greatly 
hampered its economic development. As in the case of India, 
maritime activity is limited to a few localities of which the Oman 
Coast is the most important. Political unity, which existed at 
times, was often made impossible by foreign influence, hut there 
has also been much conflict between the nomadic interior, with its 
sprinkling of oases, and the coastal areas. 

Italy 

Italy is an excellent example of a rather narrow, long peninsula 
protected by a continuous mountain frame; this protective barrier, 
however, has been frequently crossed by invaders. The backbone 
of the Italian peninsula is mountainous and, except for the Po plain 
in the nortli, the level land is limited to narrow coastal pkins and 
river N-allcys. The coasts are not loo favorable for shipping; there 
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are, however, notable exceptions such as the Ligurian coast on 
both sides of Genoa, the Naples area, the nortli coast of Sicily, and 
lagoon-located Venice. Relief complexity and foreign influence 
prohibited political unity during aU the centuries behveen the 
breakdown of the Roman Empire and the creation of modem 
Italy in lire latter part of the nineteenth century. . Italy’ s peninsu- 
lar location makes her vulnerable if her navy is not strong enough 
to protect her shores. 

Scandinavia 

The large peninsula of Scandinavia is attached in the north to 
the mainland between the Bothnian Gulf and Arctic Ocean. No 
invasions have come along that approach, which is protected by a 
severe climate and inhospitable land. The U.S.S.R. borders Nor- 
way in the far north, die only contact between the NATO coun- 
tries and communist Russia, until Turkey joined the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in 1951. Mountains divide the peninsula 
into a narrow western coastal zone and a wide slope toward the- 
Baltic. The double political division, accordingly, was a logical 
response: Norway, a mountain and supermaiitime state, faces the 
Atlantic: Sweden, less mountainous, faces the Baltic. Norway, a 
victim of World War U. {$ now a member of the Atlantic Pact; 
Sweden retained her neutrality during both World Wars and con- 
tinues Co pursue that policy. 

Denmark 

The Jutland Peninsula is not Uie political core of Denmark. It 
is open to invasion, with a boundary fluctuating lliroughoul history 
according to the strength of die soudiem neighbor, and is economi- 
cally less productive than the Islands between Jutland, and tlie 
Swedish coast. The center of political power is on llie islands. 
Jutland, together willi Schleswig-Holstein, illustrates well the dis- 
advantages of the lack of a natural protection. 

Iberia 

Despite its mountain-lined attachment which provides an excel- 
lent boundary, Iberia does not have the cliaractcristics of a penin- 
sula. Spabi is rather continental, witli tlie center of power in the 
basins that are separated by mountains from tlie coasL Only 
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when the center is wealc does the maritime character of some of 
the coastal regions, such as Galicia, Cantabria, and Catalonia cause 
political difficulties which lead to separation. The only exception 
is Portugal, with its coastal location but with the liandicap that 
only the outlet of the Tagus River offers a first-class location for 
maritime activity. The great colonial expansion of Spain was 
more a response to temporary power, after the defeat of the Moors, 
than to actual maritime aspirations. 

Greece 

Greece is the peninsula of the Balkan Peninsula. Like Norway, 
she depends on the seas. In ancient times the mountain relief and 
the generally favorable coastline resulted in growth of maritime 
states, although the interior location of certain mountain basins 
also favored development of land states such os Sparta. Access to 
the peninsula was difficult because of narrow defiles. Neverthe- 
less foreign armies have succeeded lit invading this area. The his- 
tory of Greece after her pre-ChrUUan period of glory is one of for- 
eign domination until she was gradually resurrected at the end of 
the last century. But the Greeks never lost their interest in the 
sea and Greek ships were always the traders of the eastern Medi- 
terranean. 

Malay Peninsula 

Long and narrow, the Malay Peninsula extends almost to the 
Equator. It has, like most peninsulas, a mountain core and a 
coastline which varies between very favorable (the Burma pan- 
handle) and quite unfavorable (the southern part of the east 
coast). Nonetlieless, the inhabitants of the Malay Peninsula have 
always been seafaring people cruising with their small junks be- 
tween the peninsula and the neighboring islands. From the north, 
Burma and Siam extended their influence over the local Malay 
states, while foreign powers came by sea. During this period 
their maritime character never dionged and the great ports of 
Penang and Singapore, both located on islands, reflect the impor- 
tance of this peninsula in world trade. The autonomy of the 
Malay States, with independence planned for the future, may re- 
sult in strong political unity, although the problem of ethnic com- 
plexity may create some diffiailty. The ease of approach by sea 
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has resulted in many immigrants, especially Chinese, who actually 
outnumber the Malay population. 

Korea 

. The Korean Peninsula has never been the seat of an important 
political power. It has many good qualities, such as mountain 
protection to the north, natural resources, and a favorable south 
and west coast. However, stronger powers were too near her- 
on one side China, a land power, and on the other side maritime 
Japan— and in late years Russia, too, entered into the picture. 
Korea never had a real chance. After World War II it faced the 
problem of division into a communist lialf and a democratic half. 
Someday, perhaps, Korea may get its chance to become a unified 
nation. 

The Peninsula of Florida 

Tlie peninsula of Florida is ph)'siograph)cal]y an extension of 
the coastal plain which borders the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Except for extenshe swamps it is open to the north. 
Nevertheless, it showed its separate character by remaining under 
Spanish control from the time of its discovery in 1513 untU it was 
bought in 1819 by the United States, except for a short period of 
British occupation beriveen 1763^. Plans have been made to 
cut the long detour between the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico 
by a canah This project was never built, although a start was 
made in the nineteen thirties by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. For a long time Florida remained a rather undeveloped 
region until modem use of some features of climate caused the 
rapid growth of subtropical agriculture and made it an attractive 
winter resort for tourists. 

Other American Peninsulas 

Another American peninsula is that of Lower California. It 
, lias had little value economically because of arid climatic condi- 
tions, but nevertheless, it is important because of its location on 
the Gulf of California, a Mexican-controUed sea. During the 
period preceding the Gadsden Purchase in 1853 many efforts 
were made to draw the Amcrican-Mcxican boundary through Uie 
Gulf, which would have made this pe ninsula the territory of the 
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the York and James rivers in Virginia, a Union objective in an 
unsuccessful campaign in 1862. In World War I the Gallipoli 
Peninsula guarding the approach from the Aegean Sea to tlje 
Bosporus by way of the Dardanelles made the front page as 
British soldiers tried in vain to cross die narrow stretch of 
mountains which forms its backbone. World War II offers nu* 
merous examples of the role of peninsulas in warfare. These 
include the famous retreat on Bataan from the Japanese and the 
retreat of the German African armies to the Cape Bon Peninsula. 
From the point of view of attack, the Cotentin Peninsula was one 
of the chief objects of the Normandy bnding in 1944. 

With their half island, half mainbnd location, peninsulas in 
peacetime offer advantageous locations for harbors and ha\-c 
niany other assets. There arc thousands of peninsubs. Some 
are very small, pro>nding space for only one house, and some 
are large enough to become national units. .All arc interesting 
is a study of location and of the connection between land and 
water. 
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The Atlantic Ciiabteb, drawn up 
as a joint declaration of peace by tlie President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Great Britain (August 1941) 
and adopted in principle by llic then allied nations including 
the U.S.S.R., concludes its statement of purpose with the words, 

. . such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas 
and oceans without hindrance. . . indeed a beautiful idea but 
di^cult to attain. 

Freedom of tlie seas, as envisaged in the Atlantic Charter, will 
become a reality only when a permanent peace is established 
throughout the world. History has given ample proof that It is 
one of tlie first principles Uiat is sacrificed in time of war, and 
that, paradoxically, it is a major issue in the initiation of hostili* 
ties. 

FREEDOM VERSUS CONTROL 

The principle of “freedom of the seas" is very dear to Ameri- 
cans. In the nineteenth century interference with this prin- 
ciple led to the blockade and bombardment of Tripoli, our action 
against Tunis, and the protection of our shipping in the Mediter- 
ranean against corsair trespassing. It also led to tlie War of 
1812. In 1917, we sided with Great Britain partly because 
German submarine warfare restricted our freedom. In World 
War II, sinking of American ships outside the actual war theater 
combined with the absence of any efforts to safeguard the crews 
(in violation of international law) did much to mobilize senti- 
ment in support of the Affies frog before the Pearl Harbor 
tragedy. As James W. Ryan expressed it: 
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A nation like the United States, not economically self-sufficient, 
and relying on ocean trade for essentials to its defense, can be weak- 
ened by being denied access to the seas. It cannot maintain, let alone 
increase, its existing stale of defensive power while its strength is 
being sapped by gradual contraction of the ocean areas its vessels 
can safely navigate. Essential cargoes would pile up for lack of slrip- 
- ing space, because importers and shipowners would be I'eluctant to 
send their goods and slu'ps to almost certain destruction in the unpro- 
tected trade lanes.* 

From the British point of view {and the British for centuries 
were the leading maiiUme power), "freedom of the seas” means 
command of tlie seas. Once that command could be exercised by 
a strong navy. The problem today, however, is considerably 
more complicated because movement upon the seas can be 
blocked not only by ships but ^Iso by mine fields, by submarines, 
and by planes. In each of the World Wars Ute submarine men- 
ace was finally conquered just in lime, but not before the nations 
involved and neutrals as well had suffered tremendous losses in 
ships and human lives. 

In tlieoiy, Joint American-British* cooperation in maintaining 
control of the seas through the establishment of strategically 
placed naval and air bases appears to be a step in Uie right direc* 
lion. The very fact, however, that so many bases are needed 
indicates the weakness of this method of control. We must 
conclude that for the time being freedom of the seas, in distinction 
to control of the seas, is an ideal; its realization must await the 
day when the nations of Uie world learn to live in peace. 


INLAND SEAS 

Although tlie oceans comprise most of the water surface of Uie 
earth, inland seas— in effect, parts of the ocean connected svilh it 
by relatively narrow entrances— arc also involved in the question 
of freedom of Uie seas. Indeed, in time of war, the principle is 
even more flagranUy violated on inland seas than upon the high 
seas. The reason is obvious. An inland sea is controlled by 
the power that controls the entrance to it; Uius the struggle for 
command is sharply focused. 

• Frct>Uim of iJk Sou ond InTenMumat Law (New York: Court Pic»», IWl)- 
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Strait Location 

A strategic strait location vnlh access to an inland sea can 
give rise to a political unit, which, once established, continues to 
exist because q£ the rivalries between stronger nations. 

The Baltic. Denmark, for example, controls the three outlets 
of the Baltic Sea: the Sound, the Little Belt, and the Great 
Belt. She shares only one of these (the Sound) with Sweden 
and for a long time until Scania became part of Sweden she 
controlled it alone. Germany, greatly affected by the Danish 
control, coiutiucted the Kiel Canal to connect the Baltic and 
North seas. Nevertheless, in World War II Germany occupied 
Denmark not only as a stepping stone to Norway but also to 
control the Baltic. For Urc U.S.S.R., foreign control of the 
Baltic, where she is now the leading power, is a great handicap, 
especially since Denmark signed the Atlantic Pact Occupation 
of Danish Bornholm by the U.S.S.R. after World War II gave 
rise to fears that Russia was taking steps to free herself from that 
handicap, but they were allayed when Bornholm was returned 
to Denmark (see Chapter 8). 

The Bosporus. Another example of the international prob* 
lems arising from a strait location is that of the Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles, between the Mcditenancan-Aegean and Black seas. 
Here abo, a minor state, Turkey, controls the connection. For a 
short time after World IVar I it seemed that Turkish control was 
a thing of the past. Alter a brief period of Allied control and 
demilitarization, Turkey is again in control and Uie centuries- 
long efforts of Russia to free herself from that handicap have up 
to now been unsuccessful. The U.S.S.R.’s request after World 
War II to establish bases on the Straits was refused by Turkey. 

The Mediterranean, Red Sea, and Persian Calf. A third case, 
one of long standing, is the control of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Great Britain is the dominant povi«r. She controb the western 
outlet with Gibraltar, the narrows between Italy and Tunbia with 
Malta, and the eastern part with Cyprus. World War II pro\-ed 
that control was insuiBcient, since enemy air action rendered tlie 
Mediterranean unusable for a long peri^, aud it would be even 
less effective in a future war. 
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Great Britain also controls the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf; 
the former through its protectorate of Aden, and the latter 
through treaties and agreements with tlie Bahrein Islands, Oman, 
and Trucial Oman. The Persian Gulf, however, may be \vilhin 
the range of enemy bombing should llierc ever be another armed 
conOict 

Wider Outlets 

The examples given above are inland seas with narrow outside 
connections. Those witlr wider colraDCcs have different prob* 
Icms. 

Tl)c most important of Uicsc is the North Sea with a narrow 
southern entrance, the Strait of Dover, but a wide opening to 
the north. Considerable naval action took place here during 
both World Wars. In World War I traffic was greatly restricted, 
and it was partly blocked In World War II. The northern en* 
trance, however, is so wide that when the Germans occupied 
Norway in World War II Great Britain could not close it com- 
pletely, and Germany naval units and raiders were able, at times, 
to escape through it. 

In North America, the bodies of water north and cast of Canada 
con be considered inland seas, although their names— Gulf of St. 
LaHTcncc, Baffin Bay, and Hudson Bay— indicate Uicir gulf 
character. Only Uie St. Lawrence River portion lias been of any 
significance in wartime. 

In the Far East, the U.S.S.R. through Uie occupation of Port 
Artlmr lias a military base on the shore of the Yellow Sea but 
lacks the naval i>ower necessary for the control of that sea. 
Japan, until the end of World War II, conlioUcd Uie approacli to 
the Sea of japan, hut now sliarcs tliat control with the U.S.S.n. 
and Korea. Tlie United States, together with the U,S.S.B-, domi- 
nates tlie Bering Sea, and her newly acquired bases in the East 
Pacific gis-c her command over tlic China Sea. Tlie Sea of 
Okhotsk is now entirely within U.S.S.n. territory. 

With Uic exccpUou of the Important British base of Singapore 
at the junction of llic Straits of Malacca and tlio South China Sea, 
the lands tliat surround the various iiidoncsian ijiland seas belong 
to the Indonesian Federation. 

The Cainbcan Sea, with the adjacent Mexican CuU, may be con- 
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sj'derecl as being under the supervision of the United States de- 
spite its many outlets and the many other nations involved. 

Finally, the Arctic Ocean is theoretically an inland sea,’ where 
Anglo-American and Russian interests meet. Here planes re- 
place ships as the chief milftaiy units of control. 

Occupation of Coasts 

Althou^ the control of outlets is important, many nations 
have tried to dominate inland seas by occupying their entire 
coasts. Sweden once had political control of most of the Baltic 
shores imtil Peter the Great forced the recognition of Russian 
interest at the Battle of Poltava. Greece, for a short time after 
World War 1, had control of the shores of the Aegean and its 
islands, except for the Italian Dodecanese; tills control ended 
when Greece was defeated by Turkey under Kemal Attaturk in 
1923. Italy’s dreams of an Itab'an Adriatic, ".Mare Nostrum,” 
were abo shattered. The British. Commonwealth of Nations 
still almost encircles the Indian Ocean and controb its us.e. 

Occupation of Bridgeheads 

Nations have often occupied the shores of inland seas, or 
straits opposite their home coasts as a matter of protection or 
aggression— in other words^ as a defensive or offensive measure. 
■ITius, Great Britain for a long time occupied sections of France, 
part of her Normandean inheritance; the last remnant, Calais, 
was given up in 1558. In the same way Spain occupied the 
Moroccan presidios, extending later into Spanish Morocco. 

The French conquest of Northwest Africa and the Italian con- 
quest of Libya were considered to be bridgeheads for later con- 
quests, although in tlie case of France the overbridged distance 
was rather large. Japan tried to control the opposite Asiatic 
shore through Korea and for a time succeeded in doing so; and 
Russia 'bridged" the Bering Strait to occupy Alaska 

CANALS CONNECTING OCEANS 

The two canab that connect oceans are the Panama and tlie 
Suez.' The Panama Canal connects the Atlantic and tlie Pacific; 
the Suez connects the Mediterranean and the Red Sea and 
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through them the Atlantic and Indian oceans. In some respects 
tlie canals are similar. In the case of tlie Panama Canal, tlie 
United States has a pennanent leas© on the Canal Zone. This ' 
action, to a great extent, has been responsible for the creation of 
the Republic of Panama. The latter country, although recog- 
nized as an independent nation, certainly has no independent 
military power. In the case of the Suez Canal, Great Britain was 
the controlling power, while Egypt was for a bng lime a British- 
controlled state. Egypt, however, is now seeking more independ- 
ence, and in 1956 the control of the canal will be returned to her; 
indeed, she may perhaps gain control before that date under the 
impact of the Egyptian nationalist movement. Egypt will then 
be both a river state because of the Nile and an ocean canal state 
because of the Suez. 

A canal through the Kra Isthmus of the Malay Peninsula, 
which would shorten the trip from China to India by some 1,500 
miles, has been discussed several times. At present, however, 
Slam has promised Great Britain not to take any steps in such an 
enterprise without British sanction. This certainly will not be 
given because Great Britain does not want to wc^en the com- 
mercial and strategic value of Singapore. 

Canals competing with the Panama Canal, either through 
Nicaragua by way of the San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua, 
across the Mexican Isthmus of Tehuantepec, or even through a 
tunnel across Honduras, have also been discussed from time to 
time. The projects, however, have gone no further the 
planning stage. 
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In ti!e forexm)inc aiAFmts only 
boundaries based on physical features oE the landscape have been 
discussed. There are, however, many boundary 'lines which 
totally disregard the physical landscape. Many of them can be 
understood only from a human-historical point of view and there- 
fore are discussed as ethnographic boundaries in Chapter 20, 
There is, however, one large group of boundaries that has neither 
a direct physical nor human bas^ but Ls strictly mathcmaUcal. 
This group is considered in the present chapter, which has been 
placed in Fart Two, *Tbe Physi^ Elements,” only for the sake 
of convenience. ^ 

There are four chief types of geometrical boundaries: (1) loogi* 
tudinal, that is, lines due north or south along meridians; (2) 
latitudinal, that is, lines due east or west along paraUeb; (3) the 
shortest connection between two points not on the same meridian*^ 
or parallel; and (4) boundaries equidistant from a river or coosL 
Except for the fourth type whi^ is directly connected with a 
physical factor (acoastocariv-ec), geometrical boundaries totally 
ignore the forms of the landscape and ore drawn either because 
the area involved is practically unknown or is not yet occupied 
by the nations agreeing upon the boundary. Geometrical bound- 
aries are decided upon in conferences. The survc)'or then 
marks the line in the landscape regardless of whether it crosses 
mountains, plains, forests, deserts, or arctic wasteland. In some 
cases little or no consideration is ffven to how the line will affect 
the native population. 

Often a newly agreed upon line has dis^pted conomte and 
social ties and Ganges have to be made later to make the bound- 
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aiy effective. A good cicunpic of a later correction of a geo* 
metrical boundary is the line separating S)Tia from Iraq. Tlie 
original geometric I}oundary drau*n between points on the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris crossed a mountain system called Jcbcl 
Sinjar. The resulting separation of the area caviscd great diffi- 
culties because of the tribal unity of the inhabitants of these 
mountains, A committee of the League of Nations consequently 
studied the case and gave tlic entire mountain section to Iraq, 
eliminating part of tlie geometrical character of the boundaiy. 
In a similar way changes were made in the geometrical bounda- 
ries of Libya, adjusting the line to the pattern of the oases which 
had been ignored \*.hcn the original boundaries were drawn. 

An interesting solution of the problem of how to draw bounda- 
ries in an area with a nomadic population, where both countries 
involved used certain areas for grazing or for watcrholcs, was 
found in setting up the boundaries between Saudi Arabia and 
Iraq, and Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. In each case so-called neu- 
tral zones were created which could be used by the inhabitants 
of I>oth nations. In reality they were not neutral zones but con* 
dominia. Witness Uic fact that when U)c so-called neutral zone 
between ^Vrabia and Kuwait was bier discovered to be in the 
oil zone along Uic Ferstan Culf both governments had to agree 
u^xm contracts for exploitation. 

Tlie world map shows a number of examples of geometrical 
boundaries. TIicsc arc discussed below according to Uicir type. 

LONGITUDINAL BOUNDARIES 

Tlie best known longitudinal boundary in North America is the 
line Ml* west of Greenwich between Abska and the Canadian 
Yukon territory. Tliis line w-as Uie eastern limit of the Russian 
territory in Alaska, which became part of Uic United States by 
purcliasc In 1S07. 

Tlicrc arc several other lougitudinol boundaries in North 
.\mcrica. Tlie eastern boundary of .Maine follows the St. Croix 
Uivec to Us source and (tom Uvrte cotvlUwics due nortlv until U 
reaches Uie St. Johns lUv cr. The United States-Canadion bound- 
ary from the northwest comer of the Lake of Uie NVoods runs 
north-souUi to the 49* parallel. It is interesting to note that 
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when the latter boundary was a^eed upon, the knowledge of 
the position and shape of the lake was very slight; when the lake 
was mapped and the meridian line was drawn it intersected the 
boundary through the lake five times so that there were two 
United States water enclaves surrounded by Canadian water. 
Changes were made later to eliminate those complications. 
Along the United States-Mesdcan boundary between the Rio 
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Grande and the Colorado River the line also runs north*south 
from a point 100 miles west from the Rio Grande (31®47' N.) to 
the parallel S0°20' North. 

In Latin America a section of Guatemala’s boundaries with 
British Honduras and Mexico is longitudinal and the line 60” 36' 
38" West divides Tierra del Fuego between Chile and Argentina. 

The map of Africa shows seve^ examples, such as’ the greater 
part of the boundary between Libya and Egypt, the eastern 
boundary of Southwest Africa and smaller sections of the boun- 
daries of Angola, former Italian Somali (now under Italian trus- 
teeship), British Somaliland, Rio di Oro, and Rio Muiu. Another 
longitudinal boundary is found in New Guinea where the boun- 
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daiy between Netherlands and Australian . territory follows the 
141® meridian (east of Greenwich) except for a short section 
along the Fly River. 

The classic case of longitudinal boimdaries is the action taken 
by Portugal and Spain to divide the newly discovered world into 
zones of interest In 1493 Pope Alexander VI by decree estab- 
lished a Line of Demarcation, located 100 leagues (1 league 
equals 2.4 miles) west of the Azores. That line was modified by 
the Treaty of Tordesillas between Spain and Portugal in 1494 to 
run through a point 970 leagues to the west of the Cape Verde 
Islands. The latter line, it is interesting to note, is responsible 
for the Portuguese cobnizatioa of Brazil. In 1529 another divid- 
ing line, 297.5 leagues east of the Moluccas, was agreed upon by 
the Treaty of Saragossa, and this gave the Spice Islands to 
Portugal 


latitudinal boundaries 

The most noted example of latitudinal boundaries is the 49® 
parallel between Canada and the United States between a point 
south of the Lake of the Woods to the Pacific Coast Superim- 
posed over mountains and valleys, the boundary has not caused 
any friction since the movement for “54*40' or fight" in 1844. 
Peaceful relations have existed between the United States and 
Canada, and both countries have adjusted their economy to the 
boundary line. Not as long but almost as important is the United 
States-Canadian boundary along the 45* parallel between the 
Connecticut and the St Lawrence Rivers, This line, after hav- 
ing been agreed upon in 1785, was not accurately surveyed. 
Through an agreement reached by the two countrl^ with the 
King of the Netherlands serving as arbiter, Rouses Point actually 
located north of the parallel was permitted to stay within the 
United States although it was north of the true 45* parallel. 

The boundary of the United States with Mexico also shows two 
latitudinal sections interrupted by the longitudinal part men- 
tioned above. The northeastern boundary of Cuatemjla and 
Mexico is the only important example of this type in Latin 
America. 

In the Old World the best example is the greater part of the 
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boundary between Eg)'pt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; other 
examples are found around Rio de Oro, Angola, Rio Muni, 
Libya, Southwest Africa, and the boundary between Uganda and 
Tanganyika crossing Victoria Lake. 

SHORTEST CONNECTION BETWEEN “nVO POINTS 

Most non-gcometrical boundaries have short straight-line seg- 
ments, but here we are concerned with longer distances. • On a 
sphere such a line is a great circle. The northern boundary of 
Maine shows two of such sections behveen the St. Francis and 
branches of the St. Johns River. Two much longer sections arc 
found on the United Stalcs-Mcxico boundary; one from the cross- 
ing of the 31*20' N. parallel and the 111® meridian west of Green- 
wich to a point on the Colorado River 20 miles below the junction 
of Uie Gila and Colorado rivers; the other from the junction to a 
point on the Pacific Coast one marine league (1.15 miles) due 
south of tiic southernmost point of the port of San Diego. 

Examples of this t)'pc of geometric boundary can be found in 
SouUt America (such as the Leticia Corridor of Colombia to 
the Amazon) and in Africa. Titcy are most numerous, however, 
in the Near East wlicrc a great many boundaries of the Arab 
states ore of this type. 

BOUNDARIES EQUIDISTANT FROM A RIVER 
OR A COAST 

Boundaries of this type arc quite rare and two examples, one 
for a river and one for a coast, will sufBcc. 

Gambia is the classic example of boundaries equidistant from 
a river, its borderlines (except on Uic west) are located ten kilo- 
mclcn (6 miles) from the Gambia River. 

The coastal example is more complicated. According to the 
convention of 1S07 ceding Alaska to die United Stales, the boun- 
dary of Uie Alaska panhandle nortli of 56* North Laliludo was 
supposed to follow t)>c summit of tlie mountains parallel to the 
coast until it crossed the Ml® West Longitude. The absence of 
a summit line near tlio coast and the intricate character of the 
coast with its many indentations and hays, caused a dispute be- 
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tween Canada and the United States which continued for many 
years. A translation from the Frcncli of the treaties between 
Great Britain and Russia in 1825 and of the nearly identical defi- 
nition in the Treaty of 1867 on the sale of Alaska by Russia to 
the United States said, in part, that the demarcation line should 
follow the crest of the mountains parallel to tire coast and that if 
the crest of the mountains tliat extended in a direction parallel 
to the coast were found at a distance of more than ten marine 
miles from the ocean the line umuld be draum parallel to the sinu- 
osities of the coast The controversy was chiefly about the sig- 
nificance of certiin words. What, for instance, was "the crest”? 
It certainly was not the watershed. What was "the coast”? 
Was it the shore? Was it the limits of tire open sea or of all 
territorial waters? Did the word "ocean” include the landlocked 
waters between the islands and the mainland? And finally, did 
"sinuosities of the coast” mean anything more than "the coast” 
alone? 

Both countries involved, the United Stales and Canada, had 
views which favored their territorial situation and a compromise 
was necessary. In 1905, a tribunal of six members (three Ameri- 
can, two Canadian, and one British) decided, willr the British 
member voting with tlic Americans against tlic two unconvinced 
Canadians, upon a zigzag line joining Uic peaks and lying be- 
tween the claims of the countries involved. Tlio line follows the 
summit of the mountains parallel to die coast when the summit 
is more than ten marine miles inland from die coast, making the 
actual boundary line quite Jagged. 

AU the coastal boundaries, dial is, die limit of territorial waters, 
arc geometrical lines of tbis type, equidistant from the coast, 
although diey are, of course, never marked. Tlio distance from 
the coast is discussed in Chapter 8. Tiiis rather Uicorclic.iI 
boundary becomes important in times of smuggling, os w'os die 
case during proliibiCion when the liquor licet could o^ieratc out- 
side the line, or in case of military action bct^sccn other nations, 
as happened in ^^’o^ld War J1 when die battle between the 
"Graf Spec,” a Ccmian cruiser, and British war \cssels look place 
directly oil the coast of Uruguay in territorial waters of dial 
Republic. The “Graf Spec" temporarily sought refuge in Monte- 
video and u-os later sunk by the Cemuns themselves. 
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CONCLUSION 

Geometrical boundaries are typical for countries that are “new" 
from the white man’s point of view, because lack of knowledge 
of the areas favors the creation of such lines. Many of them 
have been successful because the new economy of the countries 
has been adjusted to the boundaries. In Europe, they are totally 
absent, because most boundaries have historical foundations, or 
are based on physical features. The one geometrical boundary 
of Europe, the western border of the Petsamo corridor of Finland, 
artificially created after World War I, was eliminated after World 
War II when the U.S.S.n. occupied that section. 
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•CHAPTER 11 


Basic Natural Resources I — 
Pood and Power 


ECOKO^QC FACTOB9 HAVE CnSAT 

weight in an evaluation of the strength of political units and of 
the relations between them. The major factors within this frame 
of reference ore: (1) food. (2) power and other resources basic 
for the development of industries, (3) manufacturing, (4) for* 
eign trade and investment, and (5) transportation. These five 
factors are discussed briefly in this chapter and the three that 
follow, which, taken together, comprise a survey of the economic 
elements in political geography. 

Food is probably the most important of the economic elements 
and has become a [xjwerful political weapon in a world tom by 
conflicting philosophies and doctrines. Lack oi an adequate sup* 
ply, resulting in undernourishment and finally in star\’ation, has 
been one of the cliief causes of unrest throughout history. The 
fact that this problem still exists is a disgrace to modem civiliza- 
tion. It must be solved if we are to have a well-organized world. 
In addition to an adequate amount of food, there is need for a 
well-balanced diet to maintain health and energy. In this respect 
there is still much to be done. 

A second factor, important especially for nations that are indus- 
trialized or have plans for industrialization, is the availability of 
power and other natural resources essential for industry. Tilts 
factor is significant in times of peace and to a large extent con- 
a -nAVcinS s*i.tiTri3i4 c4 lavimg. Srett^ ’weaWci '■& esiSwAicA iff* 
times of world crisis when a decision bchveen war and peace 
depends upon an evaluation of the industrial capacity needed to 
101 
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cany out war plans successfully; it must be compared with the 
capacity of potential enemies. 

Related to the factor of power and resources is manufacturing, 
wliich utilizes these elements in making a wide variety of tan^ble 
things needed in both peace and war. Foreign trade and invest- 
ment also enter into the political-geographical picture. They 
control many foreign relations and have a bearing on the question 
whether a nation can be sclf-sufBcicnt or must depend upon other 
nations. Finally, if manufactured products arc to be used, they 
must be distributed cither by land, water, or air. Thus the 
strength of a nation is greatly influenced by the adequacy and 
efficiency of its transportation S)-stem. 

THE WORLD FOOD SITUATION 

World Did 

Tho calorie content of tho average diet of a country frequently 
Itas been used os an indication of its standard of living and na- 
tional energy. One must, howo'cr, take into consideration the 
influence of climate (loss of heat because of low temperatures 
and air cooling), the weight of Uio average person, and the 
amount of activity called for by his occupation. For instance, 
the energy output per Kilogram (2.2 pounds) of body weight per 
hour varies between .4 calorics (or sedentary work and 7.9 Tories 
for pb)sical work. Nevcrtlicicss, a su^^'cy of prewar world diet, 
by nations, indicated tliat ten per cent of llicm were well below a 
daily amount of 2,000 calorics, while five per cent were above 
O.OCO calorics. Increase of per capita consumption in Um low- 
caloric countries, suck as Korea, Iran, Iraq. Jord^iai El Salvador, 
and Kfesico, is therefore essential for a well-nourished world. 
Of course, during the regent war the figures were mud; lower, 
and stars'ation conditions prevailed in some countries of Nazi- 
occupied Europe. 

The itnidurc of the diet. Figure 31 is taken from a publica- 
tion of the Uait^ Nations (World Food Survetf, lO-tO) and 
shows the prewar diet structure of four countries, two In a middle 
Ltitude, a^ two in a tropical location. Tire Surrey includes the 
following statements: 
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COMPARISON OP PREWAR FOOD CONSUuWlON IN FOUR COUNTRIES 

(QUANTITIES PER HEAD PER WEEK) 
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Ficurs 31. (Front IVcfM Food Survey, Food and Agriculture Or. 
ganization o( the United Nations, 1D46.) 


In New Zealand, with a high average food consumption, the diet 
was well balanced. Calories from ccrcab amounted to a little less 
than 1,000 and consumption of meat, milk, and fat was high. The 
supply of protein avetaced 96 ^acos. of which 65 percent was of 
anim^ origin, Denmark was the highest food consumer among the 
Scandinavian countries. It is of interest to note that Denmark and 
New Zealand, though situated on opposite sides of the earth and dif- 
fering in many characteristics of national life, consumed approxi- 
mately simitar kinds of diets. Cereal consumption was equally low 
and milk consumption equally high in the two countries.. The main 
differences were that while consumption of meat, fish, and eggs in 
Denmark was comparatively high, the consumption of these foods in 
New Zealand was twice as great; on the other hand Denin^k con- 
sumed half again as much fat as New Zealand. When there is 
abundance and variety of food and purchasing power is high coun- 
tries tend to choose a diet fully adequate for health. 

Java and the Dominican Republic by contrast, are examples of 
countries with low average levels of consumption. In Java, with a 
total calorie supply of about 2JOQO, the calories furnish^ by cereals 
were more than 1,000 per caput daily. Carbohydrate intake was 
further increased by the consumption of large quantities of cassava, 
so that not only was the average supply of animal protein almost 
negb'gible (4 grams), but the tot^ protein (43 grams) was the lowest 
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akin to this group.* 





PiriiRK S'’ (Adapted from World Food Suroey, Food and Agricul- 
Figure oJ Um United Nations. 194fi.) 


Figure 32 gives the diet structure for the various regions of tlie 
world. The calories bars are divided into two parts which in a 
rood diet should balance eadt other in calorie content. However, 
the cliart clearly shows that except for North America, southern 


I Food and AericultunJ Organizalioo of the United Nations, World Food 
SufCfy (Washington, D. C.: FAO, 1948), p. 10. 
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South America, western Europe, Australia, aud New Zealand 
there is a heavy emphasis on cereals, roots, and tubers. Compare, 
for instance, the diet structure of North America with that of the 
U.S.S.R. and note the differences. The Russian diet is often 
mentioned as very poorly balanced. However, one wonders a 
little bit about the conclusions which can be dra%vn from this fact, 
because th.e average Russian soldiers certainly did not give the 
impression in World War 11 of being poorly nourished persons' 
with little energy. 

Nutritional targets. The Hot Springs Food Conference in 
1943 (called a United Nations Conference) recommended that 
governments should: *. . . adopt as the ultimate goal of their food* 
and nutrition policy, dietary standards or allowances based upon 
scientific assessment of the amount and quality of food, in terms 
of nutrients which promote health, and distinguish clearly be- 
tween these standards and the more immediate consumption goals 
which necessarily must be based upon the practical possibilities 
of improving the food supply of their populations.* 

In order to improve the food situation nutritional targets were 
set up for each area; these took existing conditions into corrsidera* 
tion but established goals to attain. The following principles 
were used, according to the World Food Survey, to detennine 
what those targets should be. 

(a) A per caput calorie intake of 2550-2650 should be taken 
as the minimum level to which intake should be rabed in 
the low-calorie countries, and the quantities of additional 
foods required should be estimated on this basis. 

(b) Cereals. If calories from cereals fall between 1200 and 
1800, no change should generally be recommended. . If 
they fall below 1200, and if total calorie intake is below 
2600, some increase in cereal intake may be recommended 
unless the total calorics from cereals, starchy roots and 
tubers and starchy hurts, sugar, fats and pulses exceed 
2000-2100. 

If cereal calorics exceed 1800 and total calories are high, 
the questran of decreasing the fbnner should be con- 
sider^. 

c) Starchy roots and tubers and starchy fruits (for example, 
bananas, which in composition resemble roots and tuben). 
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An intake of 100 to 200 calories from these foods per day 
may be taken as a desirable objective. A larger consump- 
tion may, however, be advocated if intake of cereals is 
low and adequate amounts of protein can be obtained from 
sucli foods as pulses, milk, meat, and fish. But where 
these cannot easily be made available, as for example in 
certain manioc-eating countries, too high a consumption 
of starchy roots may seriously lower protein intake. 

(d) Sugars. In gcncrid, no increase in the intake of sugars 
should be recommended. If calorics from sugar exceed 
10 to 15 percent of total calorics, some reduction may be 
considered, with due regard to the dietary pattern as a 
whole. 

(e) Fats. Total daily calorics from fats (as a separate food 
group) should be at least 100 and preferably 150-200. 
Intake of fat tlirough the mediunr of other food groups 
mvist be taken into consideration. 

(f) Pulses. In countries in which pulses arc already on im* 
portant feature of the dietary pattern, calorics from this 
source may well reach 250-G00 daily. In general, this 
means countries in whidi meat supplies are necessarily 
low (say below 150 calorics from meat daily) and sources 
of animal protein iimiled. But even when meat calorics 
arc as high as 200*250 calorics from pulses may be pushed 
to 200*250 if this is in general conformity with dietary 
habits. Pulse intake must be considered in relation to 
intake of cereals, starchy roots and tubers and starchy 
fruits, milk, and meat. 
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(h) Meat (including poultry), and eggs. Not less Ilian 
100 calories per caput dafly, and preferably 150-200 should 
be derived from these sources. If intake of milk and 
pulses is hi^, that of this group can be correspondingly 
reduced. Fish can replace meat in countries in which the 
latter cannot easily be produced in quantity and where 
fish supplies can be readily increased. 

(!) Milk and milk products. An intake of SOO-400 calories per 
caput daily represents a desirable minimum level of con- 
sumption. In recommending milk supply targets, weight 
must, however, be given (1) to existing dietary habits in 
respect of milk consumption, (2) to the present level of 
milk intake, and (3) to the possibility of providing certain 
important nutrients of miU through a combination of 
pulses and leafy green and yellow vegetables. Small fish 
eaten whole can supply calcium to replace milk calcium, 
but this Is not the case when only fish muscle is eaten. 
In countries in which milk supplies are at present negligi- 
ble or nonexistent, the milk ctdorie target may temporarily 
be set at 50-100 calories, which will represent a very large 
percentage increase over existing supplies.* 

The Present Food Situation 

A good, well-balanced food supply is certainly an asset for the 
welfare of nations and there is a close relationship between stand- 
ards of living and diet. Elkworth Huntington, for instance, in 
America at War (1942) stress the fact Uiat a country like New 
Zealand which has an excellent- diet, stands number one among 
all the nations of the world with regard to per capita agricultural 
output, health and vigor and medical care, and only second 
(after the United States) in industrial productivity per worker 
and income per capita. 

Before World War II, the world had tried to solve its food 
problem in the best way possible. Many countries were too poor 
to supplement their own resources, others were able to buy what 
wax sorely needed. la Use sssere advanced countries U» food 
economy was quite complicated and well-planned. But World 
War II disrupted the world food economy and in many European 

* World Food Sun^, pp. 11-14. 
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countries the food situation was cslremely critical, both as io 
amount and composition. In the Netherlands, for Instance, in- 
habitants of German-held area in llic last winter of the war suf- 
fered from extreme hunger, and long lines of people on bicycles 
or walking barefoot left tlie cities to find something to cat in the 
outlying fanning districts. Even before tlio armistice had been 
signed food was dropped by parachute in order to save lives. 

Four years after Uic war European countries had recovered as 
far as food was concerned, thanks in part to American aid 
through the Marshall plan, although in some eases the supply 
was still limited. In the fall of 1951, for example, the Dritish 
weekly ration was 10 ounces of sugar, li» ounces of cheese, 0 
ounces of butter, 4 ounces of margarine, 3 ounces of bacon, 3 
ounces of cooking fat, and meat equivalent to two small chops. 
This is below the American consumption but ncvcrtliclcss did 
not prove to be deleterious, because hcaltli conditions at that 
time- were better than ever before. However, Utcre ore large 
parts of the world where lade of food is a chronic condition; os a 
result many people are uodemourished. The problem of how to 
feed the world is the greatest one we face at present because of 
its political complications. Hungry people willingly forego 
their freedom and accept communist totalitarian control if they 
have the hope of thus getting more to eat. 

The case of Britain. Great Britain oilers an interesting case 
of a changing food economy due to political events, first the inilu- 
ence of World War II, and then the so-called austerity program. 
Even before the war Britain had started an inventory of land use, 
that is, a careful mapping of the use of the land. Diuing the war 
that survey became extremely useful as a basis for planning. As 
Uie importation of food became nujrc and more difficult, it was 
essential for her to raise as much food as possible at home. Tlie 
results are shown by the fact that in the period 1936-1938, 1.6 
million hectares were used for (Areals while in the period 1945- 
1947 more than double that amounv was used— 3.4 million hec- 
tares. However, this expansion did not mean that Great Britain 
became self-sufficient, only that the deficit was less. A compari- 
son between prewar and 1948 food consumption shows a slight 
reduction in the number of calories in tlie diet but a considerable 
change in the composition: increases in dairy products, fish. 
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cereals, and especially potatoes; decreases in meat, oils, and fats. 

The relation between home production and imports is sfiown by 
the follmving figures. Eighteen per cent of the wheat was home- 
grown (alowfigure in spite of the increase). For fats and butter 
home production was only 10 per cent; for meat, 4S per cent; 
/or bacon, 33 per cent; for eggs, 65 per cent; and for cheese, only 
14 per cent. Great Britain made frantic efforts to buy as little 
as possible from the United States in order to protect her dollar 
credits and collateral treaties. Instead she exchanged imports 
for exports w4th Argentina and with the U.S.S.R. This caused 
bad feelings in the United States because it interfered with the 
principle of multilateral trade, as sponsored by this country. 

Eight years after the war was over, the supply of meat and 
eggs was still very low. The average adult was allowed one egg 
a weeh, and that one was used in the general cooking. It was 
considered a great improvement when the weekly meat allowance 
was raised a penny (about one cent). Still the British take it 
and grin, for they are a remarkable people. 

World Food Trade 

Basic commodities are not the only foods in world trade. In 
this country we import a lot of -food that we do not need but 
nevertheless like to have. European cheeses, out-of-season fruit 
from the southern hemisphere, and dates from the Middle East 
are luxunes we can afford. CeaersUy, however, when .we talk 
about food trade, about surpluses and deficits, we mean the 
basic foods that are needed for a balanced diet 
■ It is difficult to divide the world in two parts on the basis of 
food surplus and food deficit Not only do the amounts of pro- 
duction vary from year to year with the result that certain coun- 
tries will import one year and export another, but some countries 
.are both importers and exporters of foodstuffs. The latter situa- 
tion is the case in northwestern Europe where the coimtries 
around the North Sea export dairy products— the Netherlands 
also exports fruits and vegetables— and at the same time import 
grains and fodder. Most countries involved in world food trade 
export as well as import foodstuffs. Certain nations, however, 
ordinarily have large food surpluses, whereas others must import 
a great part of their food to keep alive. 
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The surplus countries arc usually young countries, historically 
speaking, with low population densities; examples are the United 
States, Canada, Argentina, Australia, and New Zealand. Orig- 
inally they sold food and bought manufactured products. Grad- 
ually they have increased their industrial development, even to 
the point, as in the case of the United States, of making large 
exports of manufactured goods. The dciicit nations are found 
principally in Europe. Formerly tliey paid for tliat deficit by 
their exports of manufactured products, but now tliey face a diffi- 
culty in finding markets, or else they have the problem of not 
being able to pay for tlie food they need. This problem was, 
indeed, one of the major ones of the world economy directly after 
tlie last war, but fortimatcly the situation has unproved since 
then. 

In Europe, food production is slowly returning to prewar levels 
and some countries produce more tJian before the war (Switzer- 
land; Great Britain) . France is even planning to become a food- 
exporting country and secs in that plan hopes for a better future. 
The U.S.S.R. is again exporting cereals. As a result of her newly 
gaiired territory, Russia’s food production shows an increase of 
approximately ten per cent over prewar figures. However, many 
of these areas are densely populated and need all the food pro- 
duced. Poland, in its territorial shift, lost more than It gained; 
so did Rumania. Greece needed large food imports because of 
civil war conditions, and Italy also is importing food but hopes 
to attain self-sufficiency. 

In Asia Uie major food trade comes from Burma, Siam, and 
Indochina in tlie form of rice produced on Uie river deltas of the 
Irrawaddy, Menam, and Mekong. After the recent war only 
Siam remained a rice exporter because trade in the other two was 
stopped by civil wars. 

Many efforts have been made to stabilize the food trade by 
international agreements. Tliis was done for sugar during tlie 
period between the World Wars. An example is the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, which has as its objective assurance of 
wheat supplies to importing countries and markets for wheat to 
exporting countries at equitable and stable prices. Tlie 1949 
agreements were arranged by 42 governments of which five were 
exporting countries (AusUalta. Caiada, France, tlie United States, 
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and Uruguay), and the otliers importers. Neither Argentina nor 
the U.S.S.R., although both attended tlje preliminary meeting 
were willing to participate in lire agreements. In addition to 
stabilization of prices, the agreements allot guaranteed export 
quantities. In 1949 these totaled 460 million bushels (Canada, 
203 million; United States, million; Australia, from 80 to 85 
million; France, 33 million; and Uruguay, 1.8 million). A new 
allotment is made every year. On tlie other side, the deficit 
countries were guaranteed the purchase of the cereal; actual 
amounts were also agreed upon for this. 

Conclusion 

In a book on political geography the problems of the world 
food situation can only be touched upon- However, they are 
serious and on their solution depends Uie peace of tlie world, 
nie United States has helped tremendously in restoring the 
Nvorld after World War II. Without that help thousands, per- 
Imps millions, would have died. On the other band, there is 
danger that such help may be interpreted as mtcrfercnco with 
the complete ecooomic and political freedom of the nations in- 
volved. This potential danger is indicated by Uic accusations of 
American economic imperialism that come from beyond the Iron 
Curtain. Although almost none of the accusations are based on 
truth, they have emphasized the importance of tiic food problem 
os an element in international relations. The oiler to extend the 
help of Economic Cooperation Administration funds to the coun- 
tries of eastern Europe was declined because of orders from 
Moscow, but it has made a great impression upon the people of 
those countries. Even the wildest charges tliat America was 
Uying to dominate Uic world Itavc not killed the feeling Uiat the 
. United States tried to help. 

WORLD DISTJUBUTION OF POWER 

Besides atomic energy, which is still in the exploratory stage, 
there are tliree chief sources of energy: coal, oil, and Ii^droclcc- 
tric power. Although coal, from a wnrld point of view, is still tlie 
cliicf agent of cuer^’, recently oil and natural gas together have 
dispbeed coal from its first place position in the United Stales. 
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Atomic Energy 

It is dilBcult to judge what the value of atomic energy will 
be in the near future and what it will mean as a weapon of war. 
Some believe its potentials are unlimited, others that its use will 
be restricted, hleanwhile, geologists hunt all over the earth’s 
surface for uranium deposits, and the former uranium centers, 
such as Great Bear Lake in Canada and the Belgian Congo 
(Shinkolobwe), may give way to undiscovered supplies in tlie 
years to come. There are many rumors of newly discovered 
deposits', moreover, little is known of Ure situation behind the 
Iron Curtain except for already well-known deposits of pitch* 
blende in Czechoslovakia. In 1953 the most promising new cen- 
ters were in the western United States (the Colorado Plateau 
and the Blacldiills), in South Africa (a by-product of the gold- 
mining operations there), and in Australia. 

There ore too many “ifs” at present in the picture of atomic 
power to venture any opinion about tho future. Will atom 
bombs be used in warfare? How largo is tbe stodcpile of the 
United States? Does the U.$.S.R. have an ample supply of 
atom bombs? How many are there, and how destructive? Will 
the atom bomb be outlawed? Will atomic power be controlled 
internationally? How can such control be established so that 
the nations will accept it? And, finally, what will be the value of 
atomic power in a world at peace? Will it revolutionize the 
entire power situation or will it be restricted? These and many 
other questions caimot yet bo answered, but the answers will have 
to come soon. Atomic power is the most destructive power the 
world has ever known. At the same time it can be the most 
constructive power, capable of bringing progress to the most 
isolated parts of the world, because the problem of transmitting 
this power is a minor one in contrast to that arising in transmit- 
ting other power resources. The world is waiting for the an- 
swen; may they come soon and may they be beneficial ones. 

Oil 

No modem economic devebpment can exist, no modem war 
can bo fought, without the use of large quantities of oil in its 
various forms. For instance, preparatoiy to the invasion of 
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high density of derricks. Oil refineries, however, are, of course, 
vdnerahle and in time of %vathavc been especially selected for air 
attack. The major destruction is, however, clone by troops on the 
ground. The oil centers of Indonesia, such as Tarakan and Balik 
Papan in Borneo were twice destroyed in World War 11, first by 
the Dutch when the Japanese came and then by the Japanese when 
Australian troops occupied them at the end of the war. 

Coal 

World distribution of coal production is an interesting one 
when seen from the political point of view. There are three great 
producers: the United States (34 per cent of world production), 
the United Kingdom (15 per cent), and the U.S.S.1\. (18 per 
cent), totaling two-thirds of the world's output. Europe (not 
including Bussia) and the United States produce equal quantities. 
Besides the United Kingdom, the major producers are Germany, 
Poland, France, and the Saar. In terms of political alignment, the 
Atlantic Pact nations, including Western Germany, produce 73 pe^ 
cent as Mmpared with 21 per cent for the U.S.S.R. and her satel- 
lites. There is very little coal in South America, except for some 
in Chile and in Brazil, and very little in Africa except in the Union 
of South Africa, /n the Far East, figures on Chinese production 
are not available, India has an appreciable amount, and the rela- 
tively large Japanei^e production is approaching the prewar level. 
Australia is a fairly ^good producer, important especially because 
coal production in tl^at part of the world Is small. 

Available coal rerServes. Coal reserves are still so adequate, 
especially if Ugnitef is taken into consideration, that it will be a 
long time before th^y are exhausted. For the United States alone, 
this is estimated be mote than 250 years from now, Neverthe- 
less, for many ccyuntries xrfiich have ^en using tlieir limited coal 
reserves rather Kapidly, depiction \vill come much sooner. Al- 
ready, some of t5^e European nations have used the best layers, 
and the producTuon per worker is declining. Great Britain, for 
instance, is CncfAuntering this difficulty because the layers near the 
surface har’e be^^' exhausted and the use of the lorver ones is more 
expensive; for a ^ "Muitry that was once the world’s greatest ex- 
porter, such a situ^^^on is a tremendous handicap. 


FicunE 35. 
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bases for water power is an amount of available water that does 
not vary much during the year. Hence, there must be either stor- 
age reservoirs or a river not affected by seasonal changes, or a 
fairly uniform rainfall of sufficient quantity. Figure 36, showng 
potential w’ater power, combines the hvo factors— relief and pre- 
cipitation. The heawest concentration is in central Africa with its 
high year-round rainfall, its large rivers, and its mountain rim 
which is crossed by rapids and waterfalls. 

Figure 37, showing present distribution, presents a very differ- 
ent picture. Africa is still virgin as far as actual hydroelectric 
power is concerned. Elsewhere in the world there are only three 
areas of concentration: North America, western and southwestern 
Europe, and Japan. The highest per capita use is in Norway, 
Switzerland, and northern Italy, where conditions are favorable, 
and neither coal nor oil is a\'ailable. The 6gures for the U.S.S.R. 
are still low in spite of the publicity given to some large develop- 
ments, but potentially it is belter off, especially in the Siberian 
section, than the United States and Canada combined. It is nec- 
essary, however, to realize that most electricity is not produced by 
water power but by coal; in the United States, for instance, the 
share of hydroelectric power in the total production of electricity 
is Only 29 per cent. 

"Water power and warfare. Hydroelectric-power dams and sta- 
tions are vulnerable to air attack and in some countries destruction 
of one station means almost total elimination of the use of power. 
In countries like Nor>vay and Switzerland that wuld mean an 
almost total stoppage of manufacturing. In ^VorId War II, the 
famous Dnepropetrovsk Dam svas destroyed twice, once by the 
retreating Russians and once by the retreating Germans. The 
spectacular destruction of the Ruhr dams by torpedo air bombing 
not only caused a power shortage but resulted in heavy floods 
down the river bed. 

Hydroelectric power does not have to be used at the power plant 
but can be conveyed to other areas; the distance, however, is not 
unlimited— the maximum being about 300 miles. Thus, hydro- 
electric power can become an export product, as is the case in 
northern Smtzerland where posver is exported to southern Ger- 
many. Plans are now being made to correlate power develop- 
ments in parts of western Europe and to proride a system which 
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would make it possible to provide power wherever and whenever 
it is needed. 

Conclusion 

This short survey of oil, coal, and water power has brought out 
some interesting facts. The position of the United States in 
respect to power is almost impregnable; at present and in the 
lutuie. The U.S.S.I1. is well situated, although less so than the 
United States. Development of svaler-power potentials in the 
tropics may make a great change in the world's economic struc- 
ture. However, if and when atomic power becomes available for 
civilian use, all such considerations may become meaningless, 
because it may be possible to bring atomic power wherever there 
is a need for it. Siaoe that is still in the future, nations can still 
be e\'ahialcd, as far as power is concerned, on the basis of ibe avail- 
ability of oil, coal, and h)'droelectric power. 



CHAPTER 12 


Basic Natural Resources II — 
Minerals and Other Resources 


Minerax^, fibers, rubber, and 
wood are the chief natural resources in addition to food and power 
that are essential to a nation’s industrial development and have a 
profound effect on international relations. 

MINERALS 

Any discussion of the world distribution of minerals and the re* 
suiting political compUcatioos must be based on statistics. How* 
ever, a difficulty arises because changes in production can occur 
rather abruptly in response to the demands of the market. Pro- 
duction can rise rapidly in wartime, when the demand for certain 
minerals is at a peak, and It can drop quickly when peace is 
restored. Moreover, in case of need, production takes place with- 
out regard for the costs, whereas normally, cost is an important 
competitive factor. 

In addition to these peculiarities of mineral production, no sta- 
tistics are available for some parts of tlie %^'orld. This is true of the 
U.S.S.R., for which only estimates of production are available; the 
Russian-controlled states, also, are gradually following the practice 
of not issuing production data. Finally, some minerals are so 
important strategically that nations generally keep the amounts 
pr^uced secret. 

Minerals in Warfare 

In time of peace minerals can be bought on the open market, but 
in wartime a most pressing problem for a belligerent country is 
185 
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how to obtain essential and ciilical minerals, not mined in large 
enough quantities domestically. For example, in World War II, 
Germany had access only to Europe for her mineral needs, whereas 
the Allies could buy from the rest of the world. Germany tried to 
solve the difficulty; first by prewar stockpiling, then by the occu- 
pation of countries which produced needed minerals, and finally 
by trying to buy from those neighboring states that were not 
involved in the war. However, here she met the competition of 
the Allies, and the struggle to determine what country was going 
to get a share, and how much, of such minerals was a very desper- 
ate one. Turkey, for instance, produced in 1943 about 200,000 
tons of chromite, most valuable for the production of high-grade 
steel. German efforts to get that supply were to a large degree 
unsucce.ssful because the Allied countries had made a contract 
with Turkey to buy the total production for a period of three 
years. 

Less successful, as far as the Allies were concerned, was the 
situation in Spain and Portugal which sold tungsten, not otherwise 
available in large quantities in Europe, to Germany; In 1943 their 
joint production reached 11,400 tons, about 20 per cent of world 
production. Only after the Allied liberation of France could Ger- 
many be entirely cut off from that supply. It is interesting to note 
that since then production has drop^Kd to ten per cent of the war 
level. Spain in any case presented a difficult problem. In order 
to strengthen Spain’s desire to stay out of the war, although that 
country was ^ving all aid possible to Germany, the Allies had to 
help her economically with food and oil while her mineral svcalth 
of iron ore, lead, zinc, manganese, tin, copper, wolfram, and 
tungsten, was being sold to Germany. Only when the war turned 
in favor of the Allies was it possible to bring about curtailment of 
such sales. 

The United States’ need for South American minerals increased 
greatly during the svar, and this led to a mineral boom in some of 
the Latin American countries. Stockpiles as-ailable in the United 
States at the end of the war, as well os competition from other pro- 
ducers who temporarily had been unable to sell, caused great con- 
cern in South America. For example, the decline in demand for 
Bolivian tin led to a crisis which threatened to become a calamity 
for the entire Bolivian economy. As a general rule, marginal pro- 
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ducers do well in time of great demand but are tbe first to suffer 
when the competilion is severe. 

Iron Ore 

In global value, iron rants first among tbe metallic minerals and 
in peace as well as in war Iron-ore production is essential to tbe 
industrial development of nations. In using the amounts of iron 
ore as a basis for this discussion, one should beejJ in mind that the 
actual iron content varies between 30 and 65 per cent. For the 
United States the average content is 50 per cent, for Sweden 60 
per cent; at the other extreme, the average for Germany is only 25 
per cent. For a long time, also, phosphorus content of the ore was 
a great handicap, until it was solved by the Bessemer process in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

World distribution of iron ore. In 1950 the United States was 
the world leader in the production of iron ore with about half of 
the witpnt. Ol that ptoductlon, about tsvo-thwds came from 
the Lake Superior region with the Birmingham area ranking sec- 
ond in importance. Canadian production is rather insignificant. 
It is quite possible that eventually Canada will outrank tbe United 
States because of the iron ore resources of the so-called Canadian 
Shield, a great mass of ancient rock. That part of the area near 
‘ the boundary between Quebec and Labrador is especially promis- 
ing. 

In Europe, France is slowly coming back to her prewar level of 
10 per cent of the world production; the chief mining area is in the 
Lorraine re^on and extends into Luxembourg, the so-called Mi- 
nette. Great Britain produces 4 per cent and Sweden, with her 
liigh-grade ores in the north, 8 per cent of world output. U.S.S.R. 
figures are not available but can be estimated as about 14 per cent 
of the world total. Outside of the United States and Europe, only 
India, Australia, and Chile aremajorproducers. Some other coun- 
tries— Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and Spain— although minor pro- 
ducers, have significance as exporters. Brazil probably will be- 
come more and more important as a producer when her large, 
rich resources are developed, and lately has entered 

into the picture. 
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ore; limestone is also needed but it is a minor factor because it is 
generally locally available. In the United States the movement of 
ore along the Great Lakes to their southern shores and then to the 
Appalachian coal fields is a good example. In like manner, Rus- 
sian iron ore from the Krivoi Bog district in the bend of the 
Dnieper River moves to the Don coal region. Until coal fields 
were discovered near the Ural ore center, there was an exchange 
of coal and ore between the Kuznetsk area in Siberia and the Ural 
fields. 

Of far greater importance than these internal movements, from 
the point of view of political geography, is the transport of ore 
from one country to the deficit areas in another that have devel- 
oped beyond their original resources. Germany, for instance, 
needed Swedish iren ore, and the conquest of Norway and 
especially the capture of Narvik, the winter port for ore from 
nortltem Sweden, was to a large extent based on tliat need. Great 
Britain must also supplement her home production by imports 
from other countries; not only Scandinavia, but also Spain and 
North Africa are important to her in tliis regard, and the necessity 
of obtaining ore influenced to a great degree her war policy toward 
the latter two countries. 

Steel Frorf«c</of» 

The United States is far ahead of the rest of the world in the 
production of steel. The output in 3950 was, according to esti- 
mates, more than three times greater than that of the U.S.S.R., 
almost five times more than that of Great Britain, and seven times 
more than the combined output of France and Luxembourg. 
Germany in 1930 showed signs of recovery, and for the first time 
since the war surpassed France-Saar in steel production. 

Copper 

Copper merits special discussion because of its g^at use in our 
present world. Copper resources in the United States are still 
excellent. Tlie United States produces 3S per cent of the world's 
copper; Chile produces 18 per cent and Canada, 9 per cent. Since 
Mexico, Cuba, and Peru also produce some copper, the Western 
Hemisphere supplies approximately two-thirds trf the world s total. 
A second center of copper production is located in Northern 
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Rhodesia (Broken Hill) and the southern Belgian Congo (Ka- 
tanga), which together have 16 per cent of world production. A 
third center is the U.S.S.R., with on estimated production of about 
8 per cent. This leaves comparatively little ( 10 per cent) to the 
rest of the world. However, in countries like Japan or those in 
western Europe, every little bit helps. Tliis was especially true 
in World War 11 when the minor production of Sweden, Germany, 
Spain, and Yugoslavia was a great asset to the Germans. Worthy 
of note is the vulnerable position of the United Kingdom which 
has to import all its copper from abroad. 

The necessity of bringing inland copper to the coast led to the 
development of a railroad system in central Africa. It connects 
Katanga in the Belgian Congo and the Broken Hill districts of 
Northern Rhodesia wlh the coast, on the Atlantic side to the 
Portuguese harbor of Loblto in Angola and on the Indian Ocean, 
to the Portuguese town of Beira In Mozambigue. 

Lead and Zinc 

North America produces about 60 per cent of world lead, of 
which 30 per cent comes from the United Slates and an equal 
amount from Canada and Mexi<io. This amount is suiBcient for 
North American needs. The rest of world load production is dis- 
tributed among many countries, the most important of which is 
Australia with 13 per cent. Tlie zinc situation is similar; the 
United Slates, together with Canada, produces 60 per cent, and 
Belgium is next in importance with 9 per cent. The present posi- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. svith regard to these two minerals cannOt be 
established, but in 1939 Russia and Poland together produced 12 
per cent of the world's zinc. Russia's share of the lead output was 
estimated at 5 per cent. 

Bauxite and Aluminum 

Despite the large production of baxuile in Arkansas, 58 per cent 
of the amount consumed by the United States has to be imported, 
chiefly from Dutch and British Guiana, but Jamaica’s output is 
increasing in importance. Bawcile production in the world is 
widely scattered; chief producers aside from those mentioned 
above are Italy, France, Yugoslavia, and Indonesia. 

As for aluminum, the United States and Canada together pro- 
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duce 75 per cent of the world output, with the U.S.S.R. (11 per 
cent) the next nmking country. 

Tin 

Tin is the first of the minerals thus iar listed that, practically 
speaJdng, is not found in United States territory. Before World 
War I most of the tin came from the Malay area but after the 
Japanese conquest United States interest turned to\vaid Bolivia, 
Nigeria, and the Belgian Congo. In 1950 the Malay area again 
produced more than half of the world production, svith Boliria 
accoimting for 20 per cent and the African territory 15 per cent. 
Major uses of tin in the American economy are in bronze and in the 
production of tinplate. 

Nickel 

Canada produces rougbly three-fourths of the world nickel out- 
put and supplies the needs of the United States. The estimate for 
the U.S.S.R., including Finnish production, is 17 per cent. New 
Caledonia in the South Pacific was a major producer during World 
War'll, but by 1930 its output bad declined to about 5 per cent. 

Magnesium 

Shortage of aluminum during World War U, because of increased 
demand, greatly increased the use of magnesium as a light metal. 
After the u’ar, production decreased to only 5 per cent of xvartime 
production. The leading countries during the peak were the 
United States svith 70 per eeut, Germany, and Great Britain. 

Frecious Metals 

The Union of South Africa has remained the chief producer of 
gold with 45 per cent; the U.S.SJI. second with 20 per cent, and 
the United States together xvith Canada ranking third with 18 per 
cent North America which includes United States, Canada, and 
Mexico, produces 82 per cent of the wwld’s silver. In the produc- 
tion of platinum, Canada ranks first with 40 per cent, the U.S.S.R. 
second with 30 per cent, and the Union of South Africa third with 
16 per cent; production in the United Stales increased during the 
war to 5 per cent, but dropped afler\\’ards. 
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Mercunj 

In 1950 world production of mercury dropped to one-half the 
u-ar level. Despite Italy’s loss to Yugoslavia of Istria with the 
Idria mercury mines, Italy and Spain continued as leaders, together 
accounting for roughly two thirds of world production. Tlie 
United States ranks third with three per cent. Canada and Mex- 
ico, in time of need, can increase their production considerably, 
as they did during World War IL 

Minerals Used Chiefly in Alloys 

A number of minerals produced in rather small quantities are 
extremely important because of their use in alloys, especially in the 
prodirction of various types of steel. Because of the relatively 
small quantities needed they can be stockpiled, but if they arc 
absent.in wartime, production is considerably handicapped. We 
have already mentioned the battle for chromite in Turkey and for 
tungsten in Spain and Portugal during World War II. 

In the war period the United States was able to increase her pro- 
duction of many of these materials but for some time she had to 
depend on impor^. Antimony, for instance, which is used for 
antimonial lead, had to be Imported from Bolivia, Mexico, and the 
Union of South Africa; cobalt, used for magnet steel, from tlie 
Belgian Congo; titanium, a hardening factor in alloys, from India, 
althougli United States production is now more than half of total 
world output. Vanadium came from Peru and Southwest Africa 
(here also the United States production has increased to 40 per 
cent of world output); and chromite from Turkey, Southern Rho- 
desia, Union of South Africa, and Cuba. 

Since the war, Philippine production of chromite has again be- 
come important. The United States is well provided with molyb- 
denum, used in steel, and accounts for 90 per cent of world produc- 
tion. A special case is manganese, of which large quantities' are 
needed for steel production. The U.S.S.R. is the major producer 
with 50 per cent. Difficulties in obtaining manganese from that 
country have increased American interest in other producing areas, 
such as the Gold Coast, India, the Union of South Africa, and 
Cuba. 
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Conclusion 

The minerals discussed above comprise a listing that is far from 
complete. To cite only a few of the many omissions, no mention 
has been made of diamonds for industrial purposes from the Bel- 
gian Congo and Bra2dl; mica from India and Brazil; cryolite from 
Greenland. The survey, however, suffices to show the complexity 
of the problem facing a Great Power in securing all the minerals 
needed in peacetime; this problem is even more complicated in 
war when access to the usual sources may be cut off. 

From the information presented it is possible to draw certain 
conclusions as to the relative position of the various nations mth 
regard to minerals. 

It is pertinent to caU attention to the fact that in some cases 
small producing areas in seemingly remote comers of the world 
can be of critical value in case of need. The Belgian Congo, once 
a forgotten section of darkest Africa, is now the center of interest 
not only because of the production of copper, tin, cobalt, and dia- 
monds, but especially because of production of uranium as a source 
of atomic power. The Pacific isbnd of New Caledonia is one of 
the few producers of nickel, and Madagascar, off the east coast of 
Africa, is prominent for its graphite and mica. During World War 
II the mineral production of the Latin American countries came 
strongly to the fore; examples are tin and wolfram in Bolivia, and 
vanadium and antimony in Peru. More or less forgotten in a free 
\vorld market, these countries suddenly had their day, perhaps to 
be fo^olten again now that the War is over. Cuba has become 
increasingly important with its iron ore reserves and its production 
of manganese and chromite. 

Mineral resources may mean wealth, especially to a small na- 
tion; however, this situation may be temporary and may involve 
the danger of foreign control or interference. The Boer War in 
South Africa at the turn of the century, which ended with the 
disappearance of the two Boer republics, the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State, was certainly infiuenced by the discovery of 
gold deposits of the Witwatersc^ near Johannesburg. Foougn 
capital, necessary for the exploitation of minerals, can mean for- 
eign economic pressure and, in wartime, foreign occupation; wit- 
ness the Nazi occupation in parts of Europe. Some countries, now 
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WOOD 

The great supply of wood, nature s gift to manldnd through the 
enormous world forests that grew wherever climate permitted, has 
been sadly depleted. In many cases this was necessary because 
man needed the forested area for food production, but in many 
instances where the land was not needed no efforts were made to 
restore the forest 

It is only in recent times that the nations of the world have 
become conscious of dangers inherent in a scarcity of wood. In 
the United States, steps have been taken belatedly to protect and 
increase our forest reserves. The amount of svood which is used 
yearly is indicated by the fact that the estimated annual produc-, 
tion in the United States of so-called “round wood” was about 8.5 
billion cubic feet in 1949. But even with such large production 
we do not have enough and must import puipwood and lumber 
from Canada and hardwood from the tropical Americas. The 
timber reserves in the tropics are still very large, but are difBcult 
to exploit efficiently partly because of the complexity of the tropi- 
cal forests where pure stands which can be used economically are 
me. 

The chief commercial wood area is found in a circle around the 
Arctic, a belt of conifers which covers large parts of Canada, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Finland, and the U.S.S.R. The Soviet Union uses 
its own resources, but wood and products derived from it are the 
major exports of the other countries mentioned. 
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Industry, Trade, and Investment 


FREQOEI>m,T, ^VHEN WE TinSK ABOUT 
ihe power of nations, we think espedally in terms of industrial 
development. We unconsciously visualize big buildings, smoking 
chimneys, blast furnaces, freight cars bringing raw materiab or 
leaving with the finished products. We see in our minds masses 
of workers moving toward the factory or returning, after work, to 
street after street of identical houses. The picture is somewhat 
appalling, but nevertheless means strength and throu^ strength 
security. 

In many parts of the world this picture is still true, but gradually 
it has changed. The modem, smokeless factory, the huge park- 
ing place with thousands of cars, the individual homes with their 
flower gardens along tree-lined lanes. Dut it is still industrial 
power and it still means strength. Its importance or the lack of 
it is a great factor in the relations between nations and can be used 
as a kind of barometer to rank countries. 

INDUSTRY 

Industrial capacity is one measure for the evaluation of tho 
power of a nation. It is difficult, however, to express the total 
industrial production of a nation in common denominator terms so 
that it can be compared %vith production of other countries. It is 
possible to compare individual industries, but that would be a 
tedious and lengthy process, and svould be incomplete because the 
countries beyond the Iron Curtain publish very few data. An- 
other method is to show the percentage of people actively engaged 
in industry country by country, but here again a difficulty arises 
197 
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because statistical methods are not uniform. Sometimes, for ex- 
ample, the number of people engaged in construction work are 
included, sometimes not. 

The difficulties involved in using this method are illustrated by 
the 1950 figures. The percentage of people in the United States 
engaged in manufacturing was about 23 and probably no great 
change has taken place since. Compared to the industrial coun- 
tries in Europe that figure is low. For the United Kingdom and 
Western Germany, the comparable figure is about 40, for Belgium 
36, and for the Netherlands the same as the United States. This 
similarit)' is rather strange because the Netherlands is certainl}’ 
not an example of intensive manufacturing. Of course, in assess- 
ing industri^ production other factors have to be taken into con- 
sideration, such as the output per worker. This is quite high for 
the United States, but no figures are available for comparison. 

Despite these discrepancies, and excluding the United States, 
which has a special position due to the intensity of production, the 
nations of the world can be divided into four categories according 
to the percentage of people en^ged in manufacturing. 

Categories of Industrialization 

Group one, made up of nations with more than 30 per cent of the 
papulation engaged in manufacturing, may be called the highly 
industrial group. In addition to the three leaders— Great Britain, 
Belgium, and West Germany— it includes Switzerland, Luxem- 
bourg, and Czechoslovakia. Group rivo, with percentages between 
20 and 30, includes those nations svith a high-grade economy in 
which manufacturing plays an important part. In this category 
fall most of the other countries in western Europe, as well as Can- 
ada, Australia, and New Zealand. Group three, with percentages 
between 10 and 20, is comprised of nations In which manufactur- 
ing has started, but has not yet developed into a major enterprise. 
This is a large group including Spain, Portugal, Ireland, some 
countries of eastern Europe, India, and some of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Finally, there is group four, with a very low level 
of manufacturing, typical for the underdeveloped parts of the 
world; in this group are Africa and large parts of Asia and South 
America. 
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Three nations— China, Russia, and Japan— should be mentioned 
separately. China is an unknown factor, but probably belongs in 
group four. For Russia no comparable data are available, but the 
percentage of workers in manufacturing industries has been in- 
creasing rapidly and thus it probably fits into group two. In 
Japan, the percentage in 1947 was only 17. This low figure was 
due partly to the industrial postwar slump and partly to the fact 
that in spite of high-grade manufacturing the bt^ of the popula- 
tion is engaged in fanning. 

Industrial Regions 

Figure 39 shows the industrial regions of the world. Two large 
ones stand out, namely, eastern United States and a large zone in 
Europe; the latter starts on the Atlantic coast, nms through central 
Europe, and breaks Up into separate units in Russia. A third one, 
minor in size, is found in central Japan, especially along the north 
shore of the Japanese Inland Sea. 

However, such a map may give a %vrong impression, because 
factories take up little space, and one can travel through these 
regions without noticing them. Rarely are plants sufBciently con- 
centrated to be called areal in extent. Moreover, there has been 
a tendency to decentralize manufacturing, partly to make plants 
less vulnerable to air attack, partly, too, because decentralization 
makes possible belter living conditions for the laborer. 

Another factor that has Infiuenced industrial location in many 
countries is the distance from the frontier and the danger of being 
occupied by foreign armies in case of war. France, for instance, 
has faced the disadvantage that her chief area of manufacturing is 
located along the boundary with Belgium and Germany. During 
World War I the German armies occupied only a small part of 
France after their advance had been stopped at the Marne River, 
but that section included most of the industrial areas, and France 
had to continue the war under a great handicap. Likewise, in 
World War II, German advance Into Russia included the Donets 
Basin. Russia, however, was able to continue her industrial pro- 
duction in the Urals and in Siberia, out of reach of German aggres- 
sion. 
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Vulnerability to Air Attach 

Military activities in World War II included air attacks on 
important industrial develc^iments. The German “Luftwaffe” 
started this concentrated bombing with a heavy attack on Britain; 
its destruction of Coventry was so devastating that the name 
"Coventry” still stands for this type of warfare. The Allies later 
retaliated by "around-the-clock" bombing of industrial plants in 
Germany. In the last days of the war Japan, also, suffered from 
such attacks on her industrial cities. Still, it was difficult to de- 
stroy individual plants, and production often continued till the 
transportation system collapsed or raw materials were no longer 
available. This does not mean that no damage %vas done, but 
that the bombs often missed their targets, and economic activity, 
surprisingly, ^vas able to continue among the ruins. Perhaps the 
element of terror was more important than the actual damage, 
except of course in densely populated cities that were reduced to 
heaps of stones and rubble. Another factor, in the case of Ger- 
many, was that the well-organized, defensive air force was de- 
stroyed or grounded because of lad: of gasoL’ne, and thus allied 
bombing took place almost at wilL 

The atom bomb has changed the situation to a certain degree 
because the area of destruction is much larger and the destruction 
ibelf far more complete. But even so, it is questionable whether 
a limited number of such bombs can destroy the Industrial power 
of a nation, especially when the plants are not concentrated but 
spread over large areas. Again, Uie element of terror and loss of 
human life may be more telling than the actual damage done to 
manufacturing. Of course, it %vould be possible to destroy specific 
plants which produce certain items indispensable in warfare— such 
as the ball-bearing plants in Germany in World War 11. Special 
steps may be taken to avoid such a catastrophe by putting produc- 
tion, insofar as possible, out of reach of bomb attacks, either under- 
ground, or in remote areas. However, planes at present can carry 
enough fuel to reach almost arty point and return to their bases. 
Adequate protective measures may be possible in Russia and in the 
United States where space is available, but it is far more difficult 
in the densely populated areas of western Europe. No wonder 
that the European countries are very much concerned over the 
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danger of war and are extremely anxious not to provoke conditions 
which may cause another war. 

TRADE 

Wars play havoc with regular world trade conditions. Former 
connections are interrupted, new ones have to he made, and prices 
are often unimportant If the nation at war needs specific products 
for its war economy. No country at %var is self-supporting; differ- 
ences are only relative and the ability to obtain critical materials 
may mean the difference between defeat or victory. For example, 
in World War II, Turkey and Portugal got ridiculously high prices 
for their chromium and tungsten, which were needed by both 
sides. 

Trade conditions did not become normal after the War. The 
need for reconstruction as well as for replenishment of exhausted 
resources of food and raw materials resulted in lopsided trade bal- 
ances, with import values way ahead of exports. The United 
States was the major country supplying those needs and as a result 
American export trade rose sharply, and was, in 1947, almost three 
times that of Imports. Since then, exports have declined and 
imports have risen, but the difference between the two is still 
great. 

Even before the War trade was restricted by tariffs, and in some 
countries, notably Germany and the U.S.S.R., further government 
controls were imposed. After the War. most European countries 
tried to decrease their imports through government trade control, 
while Seeking markets for their exports. Artificial rates of ex- 
change and changes in those rates further hampered the free flow 
of products. The dollar gap, caused chiefly by the fact that only 
American industries could replenish the depleted European house- 
hold and that trade for a time was very one-sided, became a threat- 
ening danger. Even the large credits given by the United States, 
through the European Recovery Plan and other loans, could not 
solve the difficulties. Although by most to\ssitT\ea west well 

on the way to recovery, the trade situation in early 1953 was still 
grave and carried vrilh it poUtical complications. Meanwhile, 
the income from foreign investments had decreased greatly, be- 
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cause those investments had to be sold during the War in order to 
get credits. Only the increasing number of tourists helped to off* 
set the disadvantages of unfavorable trade balances. 

The importance of foreign trade for the individual countries, 
with special reference to the United States, is shown in a series of 
maps and tables (Figures 40 through 43 and Tables III and IV). 
It should be noted that most states behind the Iron Curtain do not 
publish trade data; accordingly, information about them has per- 
force been omitted. In general they are unimportant as far as 
world trade is concerned, but this is, to a large extent, the result of 
artificial restrictions. 

Value of Total Foreign Trade 

It is Understandable that in Europe, with its many rather small- 
sized political divisions, international trade is more important than 
in North America. Trade, for instance, behveen the Netherlands 
and Belgium is comparable to trade between two adjacent Amer- 
ican states. Accordingly, the total percentage figure for Europe 
west of the Iron Curtain is higher than that for the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico combing, 37 as against 23 per cent. It is 
rather surprising that the amounts for the United States ai^ Can- 
ada are so high. This shows the dominant position of North 
America in world trade. The figures for the other continents are 
relatively small. Latin America, excluding Mexico, has 6 dots on 
the map; Africa, 8; Australia-New Zealand, 3ii; and India and 
Pacific Asia, 9. 

It would be interesting to know what part of the total produc- 
tion of a country is exported, but it is difficult to find such statistics. 
For the United States, that percentage figure \YOuld be relatively 
low, but even that export, which in dollars comes to 12.5 billion, 
may mean the difference between prosperity or depression; for cer- 
tain industries export means a great deal For Britain the figure 
before the War was 20 per cent, showing the significance of ex- 
ports for that country. 

Likewise, it would be useful to know what part imports play in 
a nation’s consumption, but here again it is difficult to find perti- 
nent data; only for food consumption are such data generally 
available. The share of individual countries in world trade ex- 
pressed in percentages caimot be giwn, because the U.S.S.R. and 
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Ficube 40. This map shows ihe relative distribution of approximately 85 per cent of 
world trade in 1030. 
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Trade Value per Capita 

The table of trade value per capita (Table III) presents a dif* 
ferent picture. Three countries rank above 600 dollars, namely: 
Iceland, New Zealand, and Malaya. Tlie total value of Icelandic 
trade is only around 100 million dollars, not large enough to be 
shown on the preceding map. However, the population is very 
small, only 145.000, and most of what the country produces (fish 
and animal products) is exported, whereas most of what is con- 
sumed has to be imported. New Zealand is in a somewhat similar 
position with large exports of \vx>ol, meat, butter and cheese, and 
imports of manufactured .products. Malaya ranks high because 
of tlie export value of rubber and tin. 

In the group between 500 .and 600 dollars are Belgium and Lu.x- 
embourg. Canada, Switzerland, and Sweden; three of those arc 
highly industrialized whereas Canada resembles New Zealand 
with a large trade and comparatively few people. 

DeUveen 400 and 500 dollars are Australia (comparable to the 
position of New Zealand and Canada), three highly developed 
European countries-Denmark, Norway, and the Netherlands— and 
Venezuela with its huge oil exports. 

Only two countries have a per capita trade value between 300 
and 400 dollars, namely Finland, which resembles Sweden al- 
though tlic trade is much smaller, and the United Kingdom, where 
a large trade is offset by a population of over 50 million. 

Five countries represent the group between 200 and 300 dollars, 
a group of great variety. Israel belongs to it because of the large 
imports needed for her economic development; Ireland, Cuba, and 
Uruguay are exporters of food (dairy products, sugar, meat), and 
France is a well-balanced industri.il nation. 

Tlie United Stales, in the group between 100 and 200 dollars, 
seems to be placed surprisingly low, but one has to take into con- 
sideration that the foreign trade is only a small percentage of the 
total production and consumption, and that the United Stales is 
self-sufficient to a large extent To this group, also, belong the 
Union of South Africa, CItile, Argentina, Austria, and Germany. 
This last country will probably rank much higher in the near future 
in spite of its large population once German industry has fully 
recovered from the war. All other countries have a per capita 
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trade value below 100 dollars. Some of those will gradually reach 
a higher level, for instance, Italy and Japan, still under the shadow 
of a disastrous war, but for most of them there is little to sell and 
no money to buy. India with her huge population just reaches 
ten dollars while the Chinese estimates show a trade value between 
one and two dollars per capita. 

The table deserves careful study and yearly revision, because 
each country is a special case, and for each there are particular 
reasons for the trade situation, which from year to year reflects 
the home economic development. 

United States Share of Foreign Trade of Other Countries 

If the foreign trade of a country is chiefly controlled by one na- 
tion, this situation may influence political relations. Ireland, for 
instance, has to take into consideration that 90 per cent of her ex- 
ports go to Britalo and that in spite of complete political freedom 
she still has preferential treatment in the British market, which 
she does not want to lose. 

Figure 41 shows the American share of trade of various coun- 
tries for the year 1930. It shows clearly the remarkable hold the 
United States has on trade in the Americas. Except in some Euro- 
pean colonies and in Venezuela, which sends part of her oil to the 
Dutch Island of Curacao for jeBning, the United States has more 
than one-half of the trade In the Western Hemisphere countries 
north of the Equator. South of the Equator the percentage drops 
as low as 19 only in Argentina. The United States is also the chief 
trader in the Far East. The exceptionally high figure for the Phil- 
ippines is based, of course, on special preferential rights which 
were continued after independence was achieved. Important, 
too, is the role the United States plays in the trade of the Near 
East— in Turkey, Syria, and Iran. The large share in the trade 
of Greece, Austria, and Germany is a reflection of postwar condi- 
tions of occupation and economic help. The rate of American 
trade in Europe, important as it is, does not rank high in percent- 
age, because inter-European trade is tlie prevailing factor in this 
area. Tliere is little trade with the countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. The United States share is also relatively small in Africa and 
Australia, except for the Union of South Africa, where 17 per cent 
of the trade is with the United States. 
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Figures 42 and 43 permit a difFerentialion to be shown behveen 
the United States share of imports and exports. For instance, llie 
United States takes 61 per cent of the exports of the Belgian Congo, 
but provides only 20 per cent of that counti)'’s imports. Like* 
wise, Brazil sells more than one-half of her production available 
for export to us, but buys less than one-third of her imports in 
return. The maps clearly indicate the European trade problems; 
in most countries the American share of tlie imports is much larger 
than the share of the exports, which means a dollar dcGcit on the 
trade balance. 

TABLE IV 

World DoTRiaunoN op United States Exports and Istronrs, 1951 
(APPROXIXIATC rE3lCX34TACES) 


Country 

ExporU 

Imports 

Canada 

19 

205 

Mexico 

5 

3 

Central America 

1.5 

2 

Caribbean 

5S 

75 

South America 

14.5 

21 

Euro^M 

tos 

18.5 

Bribln 

7 

4 

Cennany 

4 

2 

Near East 

3 

2 

South and Southeast Asia 

5 

ID 

Ear East 

7 

5 

Australia, New Zealand 

2 

•1 

Africa 

45 

4 


World Distribution of United States Exports arul Imports 

Canada ranks highest from the point of view of American trade 
both in imports and exports. Onc-fiflh of American foreign trade 
is with her northern neighbor. Imports from Canada are even 
higher in value than those from the whole European continent. 
Latin America, except for Mexico, is more important for American 
import than for export, and, as a customer, Latin America ranks 
above Asia and, of course, well abos-c Africa and Auslralb. 

Hie case of European trade needs special attention. Tlie dif- 
ference betw'ecn our sales and our puichascs, wlilcli dircctlv after 
World War 11 amounted to more Uian four billion dolbrs. had 
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dropped in 1931 to about two billion. Herein lies one of the great 
problems in economic and also in political affairs which affect our 
relations with the European continent. How can imports from 
Europe be increased and the dollar gap lessened? Most European 
exports compete with home production and many of them could 
be sold cheaper if not subjected to tariff regulations. It would 
seem to be imperati^'e to take more action, because economic ten- 
sion often has political consequences, and even now many Euro- 
peans accuse the United Stales of commercial imperialism. It is 
not easy to convince the American public and especially the Amer- 
ican businessman directly concerned that it may be necessary to 
lower protective tariffs and, to some extent, to favor export prod- 
ucts from Europe. 

INVESTMENTS 

In the first edition of this book it xvas possible to write n chapter 
on “Foreign Investments." Amounts were fairly well known. A 
map of distribution showed that there were two credit centers, 
namely the United States and western Europe, and that the rest 
of the world was in debt to them. The United States and Britain 
accounted for 70 per cent of the total world foreign investments, 
although Switzerland ranked first on a per capita basis. 

M^orld War II has changed that picture completely, because part 
of the i/n’cstmenls of most European countries were liquidated 
during the war, while the rest has in many cases only doubtful 
value, especially as far as former colonial territory is concerned. 
Only the United States is left as a main credit nation, and Switzer- 
land, neutral during the war, has strengthened its position from a 
per capita point of view. Private foreign investments were esti- 
mated in 19-18 to total I8.I billion dollars, of which one-third was 
invested in Canada, one-fourlh in Latin America, and one-fourth 
in Europe. American government grants and loans to foreign 
nations have temporarily stopped most of the flow of private capi- 
tal, although it is hoped that private capital can take over the 
moment government help is discontinued. Such hope is based, 
however, on economic recovery. Private capital is only willing 
to take a certain amount of risk. 

Despite the changed situation sketched above, the general re- 
marks made in the earlier book arc still valid and can be sum- 
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marized here. It is a popular belief that financial interests are 
often the cause of international complications that lead to war. 
Although it cannot be denied that financial factors may sometimes 
influence the relations between states, their importance has been 
greatly exaggerated. Few countries at present are willing to 
sacrifice the lives of their soldiers for the sake of financial invest- 
ments. International disagreements involving finances are gen- 
erally limited to the diplomatic game played at round-table con- 
ferences. On the other hand, ins’estments often have led to 
peaceful penetration which terminated in colonization or annexa- 
tion of foreign territory. Nevertheless, it may be said that nations 
only occasionally have clashed because of competing financial 
interests. 

Effects of Financial Incohement 

A small country loses a great deal of its political freedom when 
it becomes dependent on the funds invest^ in it by larger coun- 
tries or private interests. ^Vhen France took over the protec- 
torate of Ttmis in 18S0, this act was the culmination of a long 
period of financial penetration that had brought Tunis under 
French control. , The official political change required little ad- 
justment. The French protection of Tunis, however, almost 
caused a wur beriveen France and Italy, for the latter considered 
that Timis was in its zone of influence. Since it ss'as the loser in 
this financial game, Italy turned a^vay from France in the diplo- 
matic circles of prevrar Europe. Similarly, the famous Morocco 
affair, when a German gunboat arrived at the port of Agades to 
protect German interests in 1911, climaxed a long struggle be- 
tween the financial interests of France and Germany in Morocco. 
The compromise that gave Morocco to France was regarded by 
Germany as a diplomatic defeat, even though it also pnm'ded 
German Cameroon svith an outlet to the Congo River. A later 
example was the financial dependence of Albania, which in the 
tliirties had virtually become a \assal stale of Italy, although in 
many Albanian circles the Italians were far from popular. 

In the Far East, the clash between Russia and Japan in 1904 was 
hastened by the dispute between these countries over the Y’alu 
timber concession on the Korean-Manchurian border. The Brit- 
ish South Africa Company imder the skilled direction of Cecil 
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Rhodes aroused definite anti-Boer sentiment in England by its 
propaganda. Tliese feelings were partly responsible for the dis- 
astrous Boer War which followed the Jameson Raid of 1896. 

Most colonial possessions are the result of financial enterprises 
that led to political domination. Tire Netherlands Indies were 
taken over by the government of the Netherlands after the East 
India Trading Company had ruled them for nearly two hundred 
years. Similarly, England took over the Indian possessions of the 
British India Company in 1774. A nineteenth-century example Is 
the British North Borneo Charter Company, which, only ten years 
after its inception, was followed in 18^ by the British flag. The 
British Soutli Africa Company was relieved of the administration 
of Northern Rhodesia in 1924 when that territory became a- crown 
colony, and Southern Rhodesia, the other portion of the Com- 
pany’s domain, now enjoys status almost equal to that of a do- 
minion. ’The United States was involved in Samoa in 1895 when 
its shipping interests conflicted there wiih those of a German 
firm; at the same time Great Britain wanted the islands for a coal- 
ing station. A compromise divided the islands between the 
United States and Germany. The former German portions of 
these islands are now mandated to New Zealand. 

CONCLUSION 

In our present unstable \vorld. discussion of %vorId trade and 
investments has only momentary value and needs constant re- 
vision. 

As far as trade is concerned, data arc readily available and the 
reader can easily make up-to-date maps himself, compare them 
with the ones given in this chapter, and seek explanations for the 
changes. A world in which trade would flow freely from pro- 
ducer to consumer is still far off, and as long as political instability 
continues not much can be done to reach this goal. However, 
efforts in Europe toward “economic union" are indications that 
the trend may be away from a narrow national point of view and 
towards a larger economic one. As the economy of nations re- 
covers from Uie wounds of war, private capital will also regain its 
importance, not as a form of imperialism and economic slavery, 
but as a business enterprise favorable to both creditor and debtor. 
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Transportation 


TrANSPOBTATTON is a MAJOn FACTOB 
in the evaluation of nations in peace as well as in war. To a 
citizen of the United States or western Europe it appears that the 
transportation problem has been solved. An intricate system of 
roads, railroads, and inland waterways serves the land, while large 
vessels loading and unloading cargoes on modem piers indicate 
that the sea is another of mans highways. A dense nctwoilc of 
airlines, based at a rapidly increasing number of airfields, permits 
swift transportation not only for long distances but for shorter 
trips^ the latter service makes it possible to commute to a city 
from a distance' of several hundred miles and not take much more 
time than nearby travel by train, automobile, or bus. 

There are still handicaps in air traffic, such as the interference of 
bad weather and the distance between tlie city proper and the 
airfield. Howe^'e^, air transportation has developed within the 
lifetime of the present older generation and it is still in its infancj’. 
It does not seem fantastic to forecast that once atomic power is 
used, most of the freight of the future will be carried by air, even 
such bulky material as oil (when not brought by pipeline), grain, 
and ores, and that transoceanic liners and transcontinental trains 
will be regarded as historic vestiges of the growth of transpor- 
tation. But we have not yet progressed so far, and transporta- 
tion by present methods, used in peace as v^’ell as in war, still 
needs study as a factor in political geography. 

RAILROADS 

In spite of the competition of the modem roads, on which cars, 
busses, and trucks transport an increasing number of passengers 
215 
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and freight, and of the airlines, vdiich are still comparatively in 
their infancy, railroads are still the most important factor in world 
transportation. Hence the density of a nation’s railway system 
reflects its economic development. It is doubtful whether the 
world’s railroads will show a heavy mileage increase in the future. 
In underdeveloped parts of the world new lines are still being con- 
structed or planned, but the increase in mileage is slow; in other 
areas a decrease has even set in, owing to the abandonment of 
short lines which can no longer compete with road service. 


TABLE V 

Leuctu of RxujtoMtt, 1950 


Country 

lififes per mti/ion 
population 

Miles per thousand square 
miles of territory 

Great Britain 

465 

272 

United States 

1515 

2 

U55.Il. 

272 

200 

Canada 

3257 

77 

Australia 

3690 

7 

Belgium 

362 

12.2 

Belgian Congo 

170 

9 


Disregarding the efficiency of rail transportation, its importance 
for political units can be shown by comparing the length of the 
railroad system with the area covered, and \vilh the number of 
people served. Table V gives such figures for a few countries 
and discloses three types, namely, those that have fairly high 
values for both elements (Belgium, Great Britain); those that 
have very high values per capita but low values per areal unit 
(Canada, Australia), and finally those that show low figures in 
both cases (Belgian Congo, U.S.S.R.). The United States falls 
between the first two types; in comparison with Great Britain she 
has three times as many miles per capita but only about one-third 
of the British mileage per 1000 square miles. Russia, despite her 
clauns of modem progress, is still in the third category with inade- 
quate railroad coverage, only parRy oil set by the use ol wale^^vays. 

Figure 44 gives a general picture of railroad deruity. Large 
, areas with well-developed railroad systems are found in eastern 
and central North America, and fa western and central Europe. 
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The small units comprise sections along the west coast of the 
United Stales, western Cuba, the re^on around Buenos Aires, the 
area around Melbourne, Java, Japan, and the Egyptian Delta. 

Areas of dense railroad networks are usually surrounded by 
zones of moderate density. Such is the case in North America 
and Europe. The European zone extends far into Russia and 
also into the Middle East and North Africa. Areas with mod- 
erately dense railroad systems are India, North China, eastern and 
southern Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and in South 
America, the Chilean west coast and most of the east coast. ^ 
Nevertheless, low railroad density prevails in many parts of tlie 
world. Northern North America, and most of South America, 
Africa, and Asia, will probably bypass the railroad state of devel- 
opment entirely and pass directly into the modem air age, insofar 
as economic development necessitates transportation. 

Strotegic Railroads 

Most railroads have strategic importance in times of war or 
danger of war. In World War II the United States railroad 
system was able to more than double the amount of freight and 
passengers carried in normal times, an enormous service to the 

• nation’s economy. In Germany, the railroad system was the link 

• between the eastern and western fronts; its partial collapse, due 
' to constant bombing and straBng of trains, and the destruction of 

railroad Junctions and bridges, was an important factor in Ger- 
many’s defeat. 

Some railroads were built chiefly for political or military rea- 
sons, with their economic value of only secondary importance; in 
many such cases the economic factor finally overshadowed the 
political or military. The transcontinental line of Australia, run- 
ning from Perth on the west coast to Adelaide in southern Aus- 
Itralia is still a politically strategic line, but it has very little tra£Bc; 
lonly once a week does a passenger train run along its tracks. In 
Africa the projected Cairo-Capetown line %viU probably never 
reach completion. The reason for iU existence as a connecting 
link for British territories ceased to exist when Egypt became 
Independent and the future of tlie Anglo-Egyptian Sudan became 
politically uncertain. Various parts of this line are now con- 
nected by steamer and bus, but the airlines carry most of tlie 
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through passenger traffic. Tlie transcontinental railroads in North 7 
America, linldng East and West, are still strategically important, J 
but during and after their completion they aided in the economic 
development of the West and now we think of tliem mainly as 
arteries of trade and passenger travel. 

The Trans-Siberian Railroad, with its branches and connection 
\vith the Trans-Caspian lines, is still tiie artery of Russian Asiatic 
power, economic as well as political. Once a one-track line un- 
able to supply the Russian armies adequately during the Russian- 
Japanese war, it has become a lifeline of the U.S.SJI., connecting 
the Baltic region and the PaciBc. 

Mililary Factors 

Some railroads have only mililary significance. For instance, 
before World War I the Germans built a dense railroad system 
along the Belgian border, which greatly facilitated the German 
invasion of that country in the summer of 1914. The annexation 
of Eupen-Malmedy after NVorld War I brought this system into 
Belgian territory, and some stations and many track lines stood 
deserted without any economic sigrtiCcancc. 

The desire to make a railroad line less vulnerable to invasions 
may have been obe of the reasons why the northern Swedish 
route runs about 50 miles inland from the coast of the Bothnian 
Gulf with feeders to the coastal towns. Even a second railroad 
was constructed still farther inland to be used in case of disrup- 
tion of the coastal line. Similarly, the Trans-Siberian Railroad 
\vas established some distance north of the Amur River when the 
U.S.S.R., before World War 11, faced the Japanese puppet state 
of Manchukuo; here, also, there were short lines connecting the 
main line with the river settlement A second main line was 
planned far to the north. A very good e-xample of a military rail- 
road ^vas the one which the Japanese constructed across the 
mountains of Tenasserim, connecting Siam and Burma. It was 
called the “bloody railroad” because of the many prisoners who 
lost their lives working on it After the Japanese defeat the rail- 
road" was lel't unused" and" tfie tropicaf jungfe took it over. 
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ROADS 

Most of us are so accustomed to good roads that it is difBailt to 
realize tliat only limited parts of the world have IRrstcIass highway 
systems. However, in most cases modem road$ are totally lack- 
ing. In their original form of trails and paths, roads are as old 
as mankind and were, except for watenvays, the only connection 
between distant areas. Even before man, some animals used 
trails, which they kept open by frequent use. It is not by chance 
that the early development of civilizalion took place where trans- 
portation ^vas relatively easy, namely in deserts, steppes, and did 
not extend beyond the forested parts of the world. Of course, 
there are many other reasons, but open country and the possibil- 
ity of easy movement certainly was a major factor. \Vlicn civili- 
zation moved into areas Avith more vegetation, definite roads be- 
came a necessity. 

The Roman Empire ^vas famous for its Vias which connected its 
capital, Rome, with all parts of the state. Even now certain sec- 
tions of that extraordinarily well-built road system are In use, 
although they have, of course, been modernized. After the col- 
lapse of Rome, the road system also broke do\im, and transpor- 
tation in medieval Europe (and even later) was based on very 
few roads, generally in poor condition. Military leaders have 
always recognized the need of good roads. Napoleon sponsored 
the French Routes Nationales, still the pride nf France and in 
recent times, Adolf Hiller was responsible for the German Auto- 
bahnen on which American jeeps later raced, Only interrupted in 
their progress by destroyed viaducts and bridges. 

In many areas of the world roads are still very scarce and often 
can be used only during certain parts of the year, since they 
becomC.aua^ires in (he rainy season or during the spring thaw. 
Howeve^t is surprising what automobiles can do and liow make- 
shift busseX^nstmcled of old Fords or modern jeeps, can over- 
come diffieuWps and often serve as the only mtjans of transporta- 
tion over long glances. But very often the only means of trans- 
portaUon is on fVl or on liorscbad; along narrow trails and pre- 
cipitous moufttain\ scopes. 
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Military Value 

Roads are an essential part of our modem cisilization and their 
number and quality reflects a nation’s standard of living. They 
attain their greatest importance in time of war, chiefly because 
along them must move the supplies which keep armies going. 
Obstruction of sucdi traffic, for instance by the destruction of an 
important bridge, may mean defeat if the movement cannot be 
restored; conversely, the capture of a vital river bridge, for ex- 
ample, may mean rapid victory. 

In World War It the most famous example of this situation was 
the Remagen Bridge. The Germans’ neglect to destroy that bridge 
and its subsequent capture and use by the American forces in 
crossing the Rhine, greatly facilitated an Allied victor)'. The 
battles of K)’megen and Arnhem in September, 1&44, were strug- 
gles for bridges on the Rhine, in vvhich one was won and the other 
lost despite the heroic attempt of parachute troops. The Ger- 
mans in their victorious march into France and the Low Countries 
in May, 1S40, also knew the importance of bridges and used the 
technique of having parachute troops take a strategic bridge well 
in advance of the arrival of ground imits. Throughout the war 
bombers concentrated their attack on strategic bridges, in order 
to hinder the road transportation which was essential in keeping 
the armies supplied. 

Fcmotxs International Roads 

The Pan American Highuvy. The Pan American Highway,^ 
3,267 miles long, when completed will run from Laredo, Texas, to j 
Rio de Janeiro, by way of Buenos Aires. (See Fig. 45). From 
Peru to Argentina tlie highway has two branches, one by way of 
La Paz, Bolivia, and the other by way of Chile crossing the Andes 
through the old railroad tunnel through the Christ of the Andes 
Pass or over the pass itself. Side branches run from Bogotd to 
Caracas and from Buenos Aires to Asuncion and to Montevideo by 
way of a ferry. In 1952 there were still 400 miles ineompleted. 
<of wfuch (he fongest stretch was between Panama and Coforabti. 
^Connecting all the capitals of the Americas, the road has more a 
cultural and tourist value than a military one, but it does give the 
impression of inter-American solidarity. 
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TIic Alcan Highway. The Alcan Highway which U 1,522 miles 
long connccls Dawson Creek on the boundary between Alberta 
and British Columbia with Fairbanks, Alaska. It was con- 
structed after an agreement between the United States and Can- 
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ada was readied in March, 1942, when a military road to Alaslca 
became an urgent necessity. It ivas completed in November of 
the next year, a stupendous perfoiinance considering the inhos- 
pitable diaracter of the terrain and its distance from civilization. 
The Alcan Highway connects at Big Della with the Richardson 
Highway which starts at Valde on the Alaska coast. A steady 
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flow of tourists use the Highway in summer, but its \'alue is still 
essentially a militarj’ one. 

The Burma Road. The 720-mile Burma Road leading fromj 
Lashio, terminal of the Burmese railroad system, to Kunming inj 
Yunnan, China, was begun in 1937 when China could no longer) 
use her coast because of Japanese occupation- Made almost j 
entirely with hand tools by 200,000 workers, it was completed in 
1938. It crosses the goi^es of the Mekong and Salween rivers 
and rises at times to elevations of 8,500 feet. The Burma road | 
was one of the few arteries for the flow of war material into China. ' 
Closed during part of 1941 b)* the British because of Japanese 
pressure, it was opened again and functioned until the Japanese 
occupied Burma. HoAvever, the road itself remained in Chinese 
hands and after the liberation of Burma functioned until China 
became communist. 

The Lcdo Road. The equally famous Lcdo Road, which 
crosses from Assam into northern Burma, was constructed for the 
reconquest of Burma in World War II. After the war it lost its 
reason for existence and has been grown over by jungle through 
which it was built. 


PASSES 

The discussion of roads brings up the importance of passes as 
co nnectin g links b etween the two sides of mountain ranges. 
Passes, once crossed by rough trails, are now proWded with mod- 
em roads. Bailroads also go through them, often using tunnek to 
Imver the highest points on the line. In lime of p ea ce they serve 
as trade arteries; in time of war lhey_^control movements of armies 
and strategic defense. Examples are many and can be taken 
from almost any mountain range of the world, from the passes of 
the Rockies and the Andes to the Himalayas and the Karakorum. 
Great migrat ions used them; conquerors crossed them with their 
armies. Such names as the Khyber Pass in Northwest India, the 
Dariel Pass of the Caucasus, the Pass of Roncevalles in the PjTe- 
n ees, the Uspellata Pass of the Chilean Andes, and the Grand 
S aint Bernard in the Alps were milesldneJ in the history of the 
countries which th^ connected. In modem times the Brenner i 
Pass was the place of meeting between Hitler and Mussolini as 
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well ai the arter)’ through whidi Geiman war material passed to 

Italy. 

Pass States 

The importance of passes, especially the St. Gotthard and Sim- 
plon passes, to rnoiintain-rimmed S^vitzerland has already been 
mentioned. Another good example of a pass state is the former 
County of Tyrol, later on part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
It extended on either side of the central chain of the eastern Alps 
and controlled several passes of which the Brenner is the best 
known and also the most important. After the first World War, 
Italy extended its territory up to the mountain crest and the func- 
tion of T)To 1 as a pass-state disappeared. 

CANALS 

The importance of rivers and lakes In both national and Inter- 
national transportation iias already been discussed in Chapter 6, 
and canals from the point of view of political significance are dis* 
cussed in that chapter and in Cliaptcr 9. The transportation as« 
pects of canals are considered here. 

Most canals have only local significance, connecting river sys- 
tems and permitting small ships to reach far inland. However, 
in a few countries canals are important enough to become salient 
features in the economic functioning of the state. Naturally 
canals are chiefly restricted to lowlands, although in some instances 
terrain obstructions have been met by tunneling or by viaducts. 
Tlio oldest of all canals is the Grand C^nal in China. Built in the 
fifth century d.c., this canal, connecting the Yangtze with the 
Iloangho, is 1,000 miles long. 

In North America, the Chicago Canal connecting the Great 
Lakes with the Mississippi-Missouri River system, the Sault Ste. 
Marie C.anal between Lake Superior and I^ke Huron, and the 
Welland Canal between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario are the most 
important for transportation. 

Eurojyean Canals 

t It is, however, in the European lowlands, extending from France 
I through Belgium, the Netherlands, Germany, and Poland into 
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Russia thal canals have reached their greatest development; sec-f 
tions of England can also be regarded as part of this sj’stem. Be-j 
fore the era of railroads and trucks these canals, connecting river 
sj'stems, were excellent means of transportation. Some of them 
have lost their importance and are now quiet inland waterways 
with little shipping, but others have gained in significance because 
of the increase in inland shipping. On the other hand some new 
canals are planned for the near future. In the Netherlands, for 
instance, navigable inland waterway’s are almost twice the total 
length of the railroad system, and the inland fleet has more than 
16,000 ships, totaling almost four miRion tons. Similarly in Rus- 
sia, where a great deal of the traffic utilizes the river system, the 
connecting canals mean much to the economy. During World 
War II the German hlittelland Canal connecting the Rhine, Weser, 
and Elbe rivers was considered important enough to be bombed 
frequently, and the resultant destruction of locks and viaducts 
caused complete collapse of traffic. 

Canals for Inland Ports f 

In some cases canals have been constructed to pennit ocean 
ships to reach Inland ports. The Ktanchester Shipping Canal is 
a good example, and both Amsterdam on the North Sea Canal and 
Rotterdam on the New Waterway are now accessible from the 
ocean. In the United Stales, (he best example is the Houston 
Shipping Canal, which connects Houston with Galveston and the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Interruitionall^ Important Canals 

A few canab have international significance not only because 
of their s-alue to world transportation but also because of their 
strategic locations! These are (he Suez, the Panama, and the Kiel 
canab. 

- The Suez Canal, svhich connects the Mediterranean Sea and 
the Red'Sea, was opened to navigation in 1S69. It w’as not, how- 
ever, the first canal to join these bodies of water. Tlie early , 
Egyptians used a canal which they had constnicted betw«n the 
Red Sea and the Nile River. The decline of their civilization and 
the instability of trade conditions widch accompanied it causetl 
thb canal to be neglected, until today only vague traces of it arc 
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visible in the desert. The Suez Canal, built by the French under 
the direction of Ferdinand de Lesseps, attained political signifi- 
cance early in its history when Great Britain, in 1875, became the 
chief stockholder in the enterprise through the purchase of the 
shares held by the Khedive of Egypt 
As soon as it ^vas opened to navigation, the Suez Canal became 
the most important transportation link in the British Empire. 
Through it runs the all-important lifeline between the homeland 
and the dominions and colonies of the Indian Ocean area. The 
necessity of protecting this lifeline resulted in an increase in Brit- 
ish influence in the Egyptian portion of the Ottoman Empire, until 
in 1914 a British protectorate over Egypt was declared. The 
efforts of Egypt to gain independence alter World War I met 
\vitlj success in 1922, but in the agreements between Egypt and 
Great Britain, the special interest of the latter in the defense of 
the Suez Canal was recognized. This control will terminate in 
1968 when the canal will revert to the Egyptian government. 
Although the Suez Canal still ranks first in ocean traffic with a 
ship tonnage that, in 1950, amounted to 82 million in contrast to 
29 million for the Panama Cana], it lost most of its military value 
during World War 11 because of the vulnerability of its approaches 
to air attack. 

The Panama Canal is the only inlcroceanic waterway connect- 
ing the Atlantic and the Pacific bchveen the Arctic and the Straits 
of Magellan. From the commercial point of view the canal is of 
the utmost importance in shipping, and yearly serves more than 
5,000 vessels. Although It has been in operation only since 1914, 
tile world has become so accustomed to Its existence that it is* 
difficult to recall the time when the Isthmus was without a water 
crossing. The value of the Canal, however. Is not merely com- 
rocrcbl. The lifeline of the Unit^ States from the East to the 
West Coast runs through the Canal, thus permitting the use of 
the fleet In either the Atlantic or the Pacific, according to the 
nation’s needs. 

Politically, the United States has permanent use of the Panama 
Canal 2ione, an area five miles In width on each side of the Canal. 
Actually, both tlic Canal and the Canal Zone are a part of the 
Republic of Panama. TIjc breaking away of Panama from Co- 
lombia and its immediate rccogiuUon by the Government of llic 
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United States (1903) showed this country’s great interest in the 
Isthmus. ' 

During World War II the Panama Canal was not attached, 
although German submarines were marauding in the Caribbean. 
With its Gatvm lodes vulnerable to air attack, it is understandable 
that plans are being discussed for an alternate route between tlie 
Athntic and Pacific. Among the various plans suggested, the 
building of a canal through Nicaragua, using the San Juan River 
and the Niearagua-Managua Lake system, seems to be the most 
logical, especially since political rights have been obtained by the 
United States (see Chapter 9). 

A third important canal, internationally speaking, Is the Kiel 
Canal which connects the North Sea and the Baltic Sea and thus 
enables shipping to avoid detour around Jutland. Completed in 
1895, it had especial strategic value for Germany, permitting her 
to shift her fleet between those two seas. In peacetime its traffic 
was tremcndous-in 1938, 53,530 vessels with tonnage totaling 
22,500,000 tons. In postwar yean, having lost its military value, 
it is rapidly regaining its economic signlficaoce»in 1950, 49,270 
vessels with 17,600,000 tonnage. 
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tendency to unite the world. This expansion of air transport is 
still in rapid progress; speeds are increasing and the factor of 
danger is gradually being rediiced to minor proportions. Every- 
thing indicates that long distance transportation in the future will 
be based on air traffic. 

At present, national considerations still hamper free movements 
of planes. 'Nations restrict the use of what can be called their 
share of the air. Theoretical boundaries, rising vertically from 
those marked over land or ocean encircle those parts of tlie atmos- 
phere that countries want to control. The purpose of restriction 
may be commercial, to confine air transportation within the coun- 
try, or military, to prevent foreign planes from crossing the na- 
tional boundary; the latter may lead to the shooling^own of 
planes even in time of so-called peace. The Iron Curtain extends 
upwards and few planes cross it in either direction, except along 
a few scheduled lines, A no mans land, such as we once had on 
land, is developing in the air. and will separate nations by zones 
of emptiness. 

Great dianges are taking place in the routes connecting nations 
and their cities. Planes are gradually freeing themselves from de- 
pendence on relatively closely spac^ bases. Because of greater 
speed and longer distances between rcfillings, they will more and 
more follow global routes, the shortest distances between points. 
Increasing!)' the Arctic will come to the fore and will be the focus 
of air navigation between central North America and central Eur- 
asia. Tlie only problems to be solved are teclmical difficulties 
that surely will be overcome, and political difficulties that must 
be overcome if we \vant to live In a peaceful world. 

Air Transport in War 

Planes llirealcn to make obsolete the long-established principles 
of warfare, even those of World War II. Protection through dis- 
tance, which was so impmtant in Russia’s defense against German 
invasion, has lost most of its value. It will be possible to reach 
any point at any time if air process continues. The danger of 
submarines will disappear if there are few ships to attack. Tlico- 
rctlcally, Great Britain can be served by planes instead of by 
ships. Armies and equipment for land U'arfare ore now trans- 
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ported by plane, and the quesHon of battleship versus plane is 
hotly debated. 

Because of the rapid development of flying, war in the near 
future may indeed attain global proportions of destruction. There 
may be no winners, only losers, and world civilization may be at 
stake. 

THE ARCTIC MEDITERRANEAN 

Air traffic, having solved most of the physical difficulties, of the 
earth’s surface, is gradually adjusting itself to the proper use of 
the earth’s shape, and the open^ vistas give new value to some of 
the up-Ull-now neglected parts of the world. This is especially 
true for the Arctic Mediterranean, intermediate between the 
great land masses of North America and Eurasia. It is astonish- 
ing to see how many potential air routes between populated areas 
in those continents cros 5 the Arctic and only \vait for political 
obstacles to be overcotne'before th^ can he put into operation. 
Already weather stations dot the Arctic region, and the number of 
air bases has been inaeasing constantly. The American air base 
at Thule in Greenland, now almost exclusively of strategic value, 
may well be destined to become one of the uvrld’s busiest air- 
ports. 

The major difficulty is political, and the reason for that is sho^vn 
in Figure 48. Across the North Pole, stretching from north- 
eastern Norway to the Bering Strait is the boundary between the 
U.S.S.R. and the members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, in this case, Norway, Denmark, Canada, and the United 
States. Of the full circle around the Arctic the U.S.S.R. controls 
almost one-half, from 30^ east of Greenwich to 170® west of 
Greenwich. 'This control blocks most of the use of the Arctic for 
regular airlines except for such special cases as the airway be- 
tween northwest Europe and Japan. 

It is easy to see why the Arctic is the potential battlefield be- 
tween the two worlds. In case of vrar aerial attacks from either 
side will use this approach. Bombers will cross it, flying high 
above the lower atmosphere and finding the air warmer than at 
the same altitude over die Equator. Perhaps guided missiles will 
be able to use this route if their range can be extended to cover 
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such long distances. Here is the battlefield, not a line of ground 
fortifications, but the air itself. Here radar, for detecting in- 
vaders and backed up by fighter planes from Arctic bases, will be 
the first line of defense. The Pole, once an unknown place till 
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Perry reached it in 1903, is now an international junction and the 
scene of future activity. The question is whether that activity 
will be one of commercial planes with passengers looking out 
of ibe window to see the Pole, or of otiUtary bombers and missiles 
bringing destrufction to cities and Installations thousands of miles 
asvay. 
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OCEAN TRANSPORTATION 

The subject of maritiine as opposed to continental location was 
discussed in Chapter 7, and the character of coasts, the location 
of harbors, and the protection of ocean routes were considered in 
Chapter 9. The economic aspects of shipping are discussed here. 
These are concerned with the distribution of shipping among 
nations and comprise, first, the dependence of a state upon ship- 
ping, and second, the percentage of that shipping which is imder 
the national Sag. 

The dependence o! a state upon shipping for its economic exist- 
ence is I'elated to the amount of its international trade and also to 


Country 

TABLE VI 

Mercka-vt Mamstb Toknace • 

1939 i95J 

Tonnage per 
100 inh. (1951) 

United Kingdom 

17S91 

18550 

37 

United States 

11362 

27331** 

17 

i*p“ 

5630 

■ 2161 

2.2 

Norway 

4834 

,5816 

176 

Ceraiasy 

4483 

1031 

1.5 

Italy 

3425 

2917 

6 

Netherlaodi 

2970 

3235 

. 32 

■ France 

2934 

3367 

8 

Greece 

1781 

1277 

17 

Sweden 

1577 

2113 

SO 

Denmark 

1175 

1344 

31 

Panama 

718 

3609 

442 

World 

68509 

87245 

3.6 


* Hie figures represent Uiouttods of gross registered tons. Only those coustiJes 
with a tonnage abcne 1.000.000 tons are shown. 

** Without the Great Lalvs fleet. 


the percentage of that trade carried by its ships. Ibis percentage 
varies, of course, from almost 100 per cent for an island state, to 
nothing for a landlocked country. For these two types of states 
the percentage is obvious at once, but for others that are neither 
islands nor entirely landlocked territories, the percentage is diffi- 
cult to obtain. Even a detailed study of the value of imports arid 
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exports by land and sea would not give completely accurate re- 
sults because some products might be vitally essential to the life 
of a state even though their financial value might be small. 

The principle that pcean transportation is generally more vul- 
rterable to attach in case of war than is land traffic should be kept 
in mind. States which depend largely upon maritime trade are 
confronted with a more dangerous situation than those obtain- 
ing supplies by land routes. It should be remembered that both 
World Wars were almost lost because German submarines made 
it almost impossible to supply Great Britain with food and raw 
materials. In both cases relief came at the last moment through 
new devices against submarines and through the speeding up of 
shipbuilding. 

The subject might be approached through a study of the ton- 
nage of ocean shipping in each country. This would prove un- 
satisfactory because tonnage figures do not always mean trade. 
For example, the figures of ship tonnage for 1&49 are greater for 
Uruguay than for Argentina for the simple reason that practically 
all steamers to and from Argentina stop at Montevideo, where 
their amount of trade 1$ smaller than at Argentine ports. 

Better results can be obtained through a study of the tonnage of 
thes various merchant marines of the world from two points of 
view, the share in world shipping and the tonnage per capita. 
Table VI, which presents prewar ns well as postwar figures, shows 
that the total tonnage has increased from ^.5 million in 1939 to 
87.2 million in 1951, indicating that a drop in percentage does not 
always mean a drop in tonnage. The increased importance of the 
United States, which went into first position during World War 11, 
is interesting. Most of the other ranking nations have returned 
to or have even exceeded their prewar figures; only Italy and 
Greece have not yet recovered, and of course in 1951 Germany 
had no merchant marine worth mentioning. 

Table VI also shows the ratio between tonnage and population. 
Intentionally, prewar conditions arc used, because this period 
clearly indicates the maritime character of nations and present 
changes may be only temporary. The ratio for the United States 
was 17 in 1051, but that relatively high figure is more tlie result of 
special war conditions than of a sudden upsurge of Interest In sea- 
faring. The figure for Panama appears strange, but it is ac- 
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counted for by the fact that ships of many nations, especially of 
the United Stales, use the Panamanian flag in order to avoid con- 
trol and taxes imposed by their reactive governments. 

CONCLUSION 

Gradually, transportation is conquering distance and uniting 
the world. Airplane lines extend into the Arctic and across 
oceans, modem roads have been built through equatorial forests 
and over high mountain ranges, long freight trains rapidly trans- 
port raw materials to industrial centers, and gigantic ships reduce 
the time required to connect continents. The development of 
transportation facilities probably has been the most important 
forward step of our modem civilization. It has not yet reached its 
climax. Distances svill become relatively shorter as the various 
modem modes of transportation increase in speed. States will 
become more closely connected and the world's economic struc- 
ture tvill tend to become more untform in all of its parts. 

The development of transportation on a wot1d•^v{d8 basis calls 
for increased cooperation among the nations and for more friendly 
international relations. If the wwld powers can in some way be 
persuaded that friendship and cooperation are necessary for the 
expansion of transportation, they may then be convinced of the 
absurdity of war. 



CHAPTER 15 


The U.SS.R.—A Brief Economic 
Evaluation and a Comparison 

E^ericnce in the iast two cheat 
wars has taught that wars are not won by hrule force alone, they 
have to be derived from and supported by an adequate economic 
structure! Of course, the outcome of wars cannot be calculated 
solely on the basis of economic data, but economic resources arc 
of paramoimt importance, especially if a conflict is not decided in 
a short time. This fact, of course, is well known to a nation that 
plans war and is at war. If Iicr economic potential is low In cer- 
tain basic materials which cannot be stockpiled in suflicient quan- 
tities, she may try to increase that potential through the occu- 
pation of areas within reach where those materials are available. 
For instance, the German invasion of Russia Jn 1941 was to a large 
extent dictated by the need to reach the Caucasian oil fields, be- 
cause neither the synthetic oil plants at home nor the Rumanian 
and Polish fields were sufficient to meet the demands of the 
German war machine. Likewise, Japan needed oil for her plans 
of conquest and the control of the fields of Borneo and Sumatra 
was essential to her scheme. 

The lessons of history demonstrate that in order to understand 
the present international situation and to arrive at some concept 
of what the future may hold it is necessary to make an economic 
study of specific key nations. If such a study Is made for Russia 
and her satellites, wliat major conclusions can be reached? Such 
a study Is greatly hampered by the fact tliat the countries beyond 
the Iron Curtain have not supplied the world with much economic 
data and that even when statistics are available they often have 
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been regarded with a great deal of suspicion as to their accuracy. 
The authors make no claim that the data they use are accurate 
but under existing conditions they feel that they have the best 
information available. Most of the statistics come from publica- 
tion by the United Nations. China, although communist, is left 
out of consideration for practical purposes, because there is an 
almost total lack of statistical data. 

FOOD 

The Russian food supply is home-grown and home-consumed. 
Some imports may come from the eastern European satellites but 
those are minor factors. Also at times some exports' of cereals 
take place, generally for propaganda purposes, and are highly 
advertised. Generally, it can be said that the average Russian 
has enough to eat, although the diet is rather monotonous and not 
loo well-balanced (see Chapter 11). The total production of 
cereals expressed in weight is less than that of the United States,- 
namely 125 as against 140 million tom which means even a greater 
difference per capita as the ratio of the population between the 
hvo is three to four. Ho\vBver, the actual cereal consumption in 
Russia is much higher than the American because more than half 
of the American production, especially the large com crop, is 
xised for the stock while also some of the production is exported. 
This difference is well shown by the production figures for bread 
grain (wheat and rye); the figures for the U.S.S.R., based prin- 
cipally on a lye production almost equal to that of wheat, arc* 
twice as high as those for the United States where rye production 
is very sm Jl. 

The number of cattle is higher in the United States (60 as 
against 60 million), hut again, that does not tell the story because 
the available figures do not differentiate between dairy and meat 
cattle. In pigs, tlie United Stales has twee the number of Rus- 
sia (60 as against 30 million) end only In sheep does Russia far 
outrank the United States (100 as against 30 m0ion), but their 
main purpose is to produce wool Russia's meat constimption is 
only One-eighth that of the United States (1.3 million metric tons 
for the U.Sii.R. as TOntrasted to 10 million for the United States), 
which means that the average American eats about 10 limes as 
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much meat as the average Russian. The production of fish in the 
two countries is about equal, but consumption in the United States 
is very low when compared vndi that of some western European 
countries. Because statistics are lacking, few of the other items 
that constitute the food supply of the two countries under con- 
sideration can be compared, but data are available for sugar, ^ 
vegetable oil, and butter. For sugar, Russian and American pro- 
duction is roughly the same (two and one-half million tons), but 
twice that amount is available to the United States in Cuba. The 
Russian production of vegetable oils is about one billion tons as 
compared with two and one-half billion in the United States. 
Comparative figures for butter are 350,000 tons for Russia and 
660,000 tons for the United States. These figures speak for them- 
selves, and no startling changes, such as those that occur in some 
industries, can be expected In agricultural production. Increas- 
ing a nation’s food supply is a slow process. However, comple- 
tion of the projects in Ae Volga-Don Basin and in Turkestan 
promises the irrigation of some 15.5 million acres of land, but even 
that would mean an increase in acreage of barely three per cent 
and of only six to seven per cent in production. Meanwhile, the 
increase in population goes on, and the per capita amount of food 
will remain alraut the same in spite of all the improvements made. 

POWER 

In 1952, oil production in Soviet Russia and her satellite coun- 
tries was about onc-slxth that of the United States (342 million 
barrels as opposed to 2250 mlUion). There has been a rapid 
increase in recent years, due in part to the new oil fields in the 
western Urals, which surpass in production those of the Caucasus. 
Russian reserves, however, are fairly low, only seven per cent of 
the world’s reserve, so It is understandable that Russia views with 
interest political developments in the Middle East where more 
than half of the reserves are located. 

With regard to coal, the situation of the US.S.R. is much better. 
Coal production, which was still about equal to that of the United 
Kingdom in 1949, surpassed the latter in 1950, and Russia has now 
taken second place, ranking directly after the United States. A 
change has also taken place in the pattern of distribution. Tlie 
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pattern has occurred. The predominance of the well-known iron- 
ore regions of Krivoi Hog, west-of the bend of the Dnieper Ri\'er, 
has been broken because new fields have been opened in Uie Urals 
and near the Kuznetsk Basin. This shift has stopped the coal 
traffic of the Kuznetsk to the Urals and the ore shipments of the 
Urals to the Kuznetsk Basin. The European satellites have some 
iron ore but not sufficient for the demands of heavy industries. 
They import ore either from Russia or Sweden in exchange for 
coak 

Copper remains somewhat of a weakness. Estimated produc- 
tion in Russia is about 250,000 metric tons, less than one-third that 
of the United States, and the satellites have not added much to 
the total In lead and zinc, the totals are only a fraction of 
United States output 

Tin production is small in spite of the acquisition of the former 
Finnish tin deposits in the Arctic area. Among the alloys, man- 
ganese is outstanding. Russia has top-ranking position in the 
output of manganese; the major fields ore near Nikopol on the 
lower Dnieper and in the Caucasus. Manganese is Russia’s ma- 
jor alloy in the production of steel Bauxite production of about 

500.000 tons yearly is augmented by the Hungarian production of 

050.000 tons, but the total is still well below the American produc- 
tion, Accordingly, aluminum production is considerably smaller. 

STEEL 

Steel Is often used as a criterion of Industrial strength, because 
it is the base for both heavy and light mechanical production. 
Here are the facts. In 1931 Russian production was SO million 
tons of crude steel and that of her satellites wax 6 million tons, of 
which one-half came from Czechoslovakia— a total of roughly 36 
million tons. In 1952, United States production was 105 million 
tons. Figures for Great Britain and Western Germany, respec- 
tively, were 17 and 15 million. Russian centers of steel produc- 
tion are the Donets area, Stalinsk in tlie Kuznetsk Basin, and 
Magnitogorsk in the Urals. 
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TEXTILES 

Colton production, principaHy in Turkestan, but also success- , 
fully introduced in the Caucasus area, has increased consid- 
erably, but the reported total of 3.75 million tons, roughly equaling 
that of the United States, seems rather high. The prewar ratio 
was four to one in favor of the United States, and in 1948 the 
ratio was six to one. Accepting an official Soviet statement that 
cotton production had increased one million tons since the presvar 
period, tlje total vi'ould be 1.6 million, ^vbich seems nearer to 
reality. Consumption figures, as published by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of Ae Unit^ Nations for 1950, showed that 
only 560,000 tons were available for home use. Corresponding 
wool figures were 86,000 metric tons, much lower than that of the 
United States, in spite of the large number of sheep. In flax and 
hemp, Russia ranks first among the nations. Her 1951 rayon pro- 
duction, however, was very small, only 40,000 metric tons com- 
pared to 587,000 tons for tlie United States. Another approach to 
the evaluation of the manufacture of textiles can be obtained from 
the figures on the 1951 per capita consumption of cotton, wool, 
and rayon as published by the FAO. According to those statistics 
expressed In kilograms (2.2 pounds) the figures for Russia are 2.’i[ 
(cotton), .04 (wool), and 0.21 (rayon). For the United States, 
corresponding figures are 14.3, 1.6, and 8.3, a total of 19.2 com- 
pared with 3.3 with the U.S.S.R. To give another comparison, the 
per capita consumption figures for Great Britain are respectively 
7.4, 2.3, and 2.7— total, 12.4. The Russian figures are comparable 
with some of the Balkan States and of Spain. These figures may 
not include supplies for the Army, which is well cared for, but 
even then the amounts are appallingly low. 

INDUSTRIES 

In 1950 the Russian government announced that the industrial 
output had been doubled since 1940. Since Russian statistics 
generally announce percentage increase and not actual figures, 
evaluation is difficult. Moreover, a great deal of that increase 
probably lias been in the military field— airplanes, tanks, mech- 
anized transportation, submarines, and warships concerning 
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which, of course, tliere is no information. Accordingly it is neces* 
sary to limit this study to certain items for which statistics are 
available and give the corresponding figures for the United Slates. 
One has to keep in mind, however, that the American production 
is to a large e.xtenl one of replacement and that the Russians face 
what we would call an enormous consumer deficit and in some 
instances had to start virtually from scratch. Nevertheless, some 
of the Russian production figures are quite interesting and give a 
good insight Into the Russian home economy. 

The American production of cement in 1951 was roughly 40 
million tons; that of the U.S.S.R. was 12 million tons. America 
produced 6.7 million cars and 1.3 million trucks. Corresponding 
figures for the U.S.S.R. were 66,000 and 428,000; for tractors, those 
figures were 700,000 as against 300,000. Here are t%vo compart* 
sons in other fields. Russian paper production svas only 1.2 mil- 
lion tons in contrast to 24 million tons for the United States, and 
only one pair of shoes per capita was produced in Russia compared 
sWth three pairs in the United States. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation has been Russia's constant problem. Sbe suf- 
fers from bek of sufficient all-w-cathcr roads and lack of a dense 
railroad $)'stcm, while her important water traffic is handicapped 
by a long, severe winter. Airplane service partly offsets these 
handicaps for passengers and s-aluable light freight. Motor-car 
production witli emphasis on trucks is still in its infancy, and 
automobile transportation in any case cannot be developed until 
Suitable roads are provided. Dul even on the few go^ roads 
few private cars are seen. 

REGIONAL SHIFTS 

Although the various Russian Five Year Plans have sponsored 
decentralization, and the German invasion in 19-11 forced the evac- 
uation of 1360 large plants to the Urals, Turkestan, and western 
Siberia, the chiel industrial core is still concentrated in the Ukraine 
and central Russia, with the Urals in a strong third position. In 
the consumption of electricity, always a good criterion, lliosc three 
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areas together use more than 60 per cent of the total output. Only 
in minerals do such regions as Trans-Caucasia, Turkestan, and 
western Siberia come to the foreground. New plans, neverthe- 
less, still favor the industrial growth of the Dnieper and Volga- 
Don basins. 

ECONOMIC GROWTH 

Comparisons between 1926 and the mid-century show some 
Interesting facts. During those twenty-6ve years the population 
increase was 27 per cent and that of the sown area 28 per cent, 
which shows only a slight increase of per 'capita food production 
even if somewhat higher yields are taken into consideration. The 
share of the urban population (cities above 50,000) increased from 
9 to 20 per cent. But in other fields the increase was much 
higher. The value of the mineral output increased eightfold, that 
of the electrical output thirtyfold, while the traffic of rail freight 
was in 1950 four times that of 1929. In the last 15 years coal 
production doubled, and oil production increased 50 per cent. 
Other statistics show similar facts. 

IS THE U.S.S.R. CATCHING UP WITH THE 
UNITED STATES? 

Headlines in American periodicals often stress the gigantic 
stride of Russian industrial production. Indeed, the increase has 
been remarkable, but what has the American increase been? For 
example, the 1951 production of crude steel in the U.S.S.R. was 
about 81 million tons (not counting that of the satellites), which 
was an increase of 60 per cent since the years before the war. 
Even if Russia doubled her prewar production, the American fig- 
ures show a triple increase since 1938. For electric power, the 
ratio increase in the two countries is about the same hut the abso- 
lule increase in the United Stales is much higher. In oil, the Rus- 
sian production increase from 1939 to 1952 was only 50 per cent; 
for the United States, the increase for the same period was 80 per 
cent. Only in coal is the U.S.S.R. closing the production gap. 
The increase since prewar time is about 100 per cent, whereas for 
the United Slates it is only 40 per cent, and in this case also the 
absolute increase is larger. It is true that the Russian inaeaso is 
larger. It is true that the Russian Increase is much higher than 
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If peace can be kept and the fears from war can be lessened, 
Russia, as well as other nations, can use her resources to meet the 
challenge of raising her standard of life and developing to a greatf 
degree her potentialities. As President Eisenhower stated in alt*^ 
address given April 16, 1953,— one heavy bomber-equals more than 
thirty schoob, two industrial plants, two hospitals or fifty miles of 
concrete pavement. It Is up to the Kremlin to decide which 
Russia needs more. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Race 


The word “race” is used here in 
the biological sense. It refers to similarity of physical character- 
istics, such as the shape of the stcull, the size of the slceleton, and 
other intemal features of the body, as well as external features 
such as color and texture of hair, shape of the nose, color and form 
of the eyes, and complexion. 

It Is possible to differentiate between racial groups and to set up 
a list of racial characteristics for each one, but this does not mean 
that most people can be classified as belonging to only one such 
group. Racial purity possibly does not exist any more because of 
a long process of intermingling and resultant blending of ^^s. 
Accordingly, there are only a few maps showing racial distribu- 
tion. The physical anthropologbt limits his mapping generally 
to the distribution of various racial criteria, such as the cephalic 
index, which means the relation between length and width of 
the skulL Figure 48, “Racial Centers,” does not draw any actual 
borderlines between groups and only indicates the centen of domi- 
nance of the races involved. Note the center of the Nordics, a 
racial group which was glorified in the Hitler period. 

It is difficult to be logical in the discussion of race as a factor in 
political geography. Even the name "Indian" for the American 
aborigine is racially not correct because of great differences be- 
riveen the various groups, but for the purposes of this chapter the 
term "Indian” will be used, nevertheless, in the interests of sim- 
plicity. Similarly, the Jewish problem is treated in this chapter 
for practical reasons despite the fact that Jesvs are not primarily a 
racial group. 
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Ficute 48. 


RACE CONSCIOUSNESS 

When major racial differences appear, people sometimes have a 
feeling of race consciousness that Is definitely important in politi- 
cal geography. Minor racial differences often pass unnoticed, and 
the people of most countries do not realize that they are a racial 
blend. The French, for example, show definite variations be- 
tween the Nordic in the northern part, the Alpine in the center, 
and the Mediterranean irr the south; hut all of them are French, 
and no social differences exist In the same way, Germany is for 
(lom pure racially; the glorified Nordics actually comprise only a 
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small part of the racial complexity. Generally spcaldng, Lah'n 
people are remarkably free of race consciousness. So also, are 
most of the Slavic people, who usually do not object to marriage 
between members of different racul groups; this is well demon 
strated by the many instances of racial intermarriage in Russia. 

In marked contrast is the very keen race consciousness of the 
European Nordic who inhabits the northwestern portion of the 
continent To his way of thinking, the white race, to which he 
belongs, is definitely superior to all other races. In addition he 
feels that all other European racial subdi\isions'of the white race 
are inferior to his, the Nordic. This marked feeling of racial 
superiority possessed by the average Nordic is softened somewhat, 
in most cases, by a mature sense of fair play and tolerance, as is 
indicated by the position of the Jew in Great Britain. The Nazis 
in their approach to races, however, intensified the Nordic feeling 
of superiority and used it as a basis for racial discrimination. 

North America 

The attitude of the North Americas, whether a citizen of the 
United States or of Ginada, is a curious mixture of the tw’O points 
of view noted above. The North American population includes 
members of a variety of racial groups which came.from Europe 
and the Near East and have blended together to produce the North 
American. The racial elements that have intermixed vary from 
section to section throughout the continent, but intermixing has 
always been present. Even the Puritans, who are generally 
thought of as “pure racial stock" were a mixed race before they 
came to New England. Their British racial inheritance was far 
from pure. It is interesting to note that racial groups of the Near 
East such as those from Syria and Lebanon, which were so care- 
fully avoided in Germany, are accepted into the North American 
blend. 

The attitude of the North American toward what remains of the 
native Indian stock is one of toleration and in some areas one 
of racial equality. Indeed, some wU-known North American 
SamHies today hoast of their Jwdia» ancestry. The eliminab’on of 
most of the Indians was not the result of racial antagonism, but 
rather of conflict between two different social and economic sys- 
tems. The weaker one here, as in the case of the Bushmen.and 
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Hottentots of Africa and the natives of Australia, was doomed 
from the beginning. 

On the other hand, the North American is extremely race consci- 
ous in regard to the Negro. The attitude of the white toward the 
Negro ii\ the South with its patriarchal remnants may differ in 
detail from that in the North with its industrial pattern, but the 
color line is always drawn and little intermixing is to be expected. 
The large Negro element in the population, which totals 12 million 
in the United States, remains a strange feature in the North Amer- 
ican racial pattern. The Negro is tolerated because he is present, 
but he is seldom regarded as an equal. Only if the Negro accepts 
this unequal status can he attain some degree of happiness. How- 
ever, the present tendency is to give the Negro greater equality 
while still adhering to the principle of racial separation, 

Latin America 

Racial diSerences are of less importance in the political units of 
Latin America, where the blending of European, Indian, and, in 
many sections, Negro stoch has resulted in a racial structure of 
great complexity. Although some Latln-Amcrican families of 
European stock try to avoid intermaniage, the color line is seldom 
sharply drawn. Even the British have submitted to that point of 
view, and it is a revelation to one used to British aloofness in the 
Orient to see the (tee mixing of races in the British West Indies. 
Here the immigration of Asiatic Indians, chiefly to Trinidad and 
British Guiana, further complicates the racial structure. Puerto 
Rico, with the largest percentage of so-called white population in 
Central America, may soon have skin colors that range from pure 
white to pitch black. The complete lack of race consciousness on 
the island is indicated by the absence of socbl differences based 
on race. In hiexico, there is a tendency to regard the Indians, 
who are the majority race, as the real Mexicans— a reversal of the 
usual procedure where white roan is concerned. 

The racial composition of Latin American countries as presented 
in Tabic VII offers many interesting detaik. Among these are the 
very high percentages of Negroes in Haiti, Jamaica, Guadeloupe, 
and other islands of the Caribbean; the domination of the Indian 
group in Mexico, which is also typical of all the Central American 
countries not Included in the table except Costa lUca; and the very 
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TABLE VII 

Racial Strucivre w Latin America ^ 


Countries 
Central America: 

Costa Rica 

Guadeloupe (Fr.) 

• Haiti 

Jamaica (Br.) 

Mexico 

Puerto Rico (U5.) 

Trinidad and Tobago {Br.) 
South America; 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


Teteentage Percentage Percentage 
White Iruiion Negro 

.85 10 5 

. 8-82 
£ - 99.5 

. 2-95 

. 0.5 90 .1 

. 74 .1 25.7 

. 9.9 - 55 


98 .9 5 

15 83 1.9 

41 23 35 

70 28 .4 

84 61 3 

8 78 14 

10 S9 1 

10 • 82 3 

99 .05 .05 

3 63 35 


small percentage of Negroes in South American countries, with 
two major exceptions, Brazil and Venezuela. Equally outstand- 
ing is the dominant position of the white groups in Argentina and 
Uruguay. Of great interest is the fact that even in the countries 
of greatest racial complexity national unity is not weakened be- 
cause of it That racial consciousness is not entirely absent is 
indicated by the fact that the Chilean government protested 
against this table, claiming that the Indian element was of less 
importance than was shown by the figure, 26 per cent However, 
data in the table are taken from abook'by the well-known popula- 
tion expert, Robert R. Kuezynski, and those for Chile are based on 
the official Esfadistica Chilena of 1935. Accordingly no changes 

* R. R. Kuezynski, Population hfocement (Oxford: CUirendon Press, 1936), pp. 
109-110. 
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have been made, but it should be mentioned that the actual num- 
ber of full-blooded Indians is rather small. 

Africa 

The problem of the colonial population in Africa is discussed in 
Chapter 25. However, the situation in the Union of South Africa 
is pertinent here since one of the most interesting racial problems 
is found in that country. 

When the Dutch came to South Africa as settlers in 1652, they 
found a native population of Hottentots and Bushmen living on a 
low cultural level. Contact with the white settlers proved dis- 
astrous for the natives, and only a fe^v half-caste representatives of 
these tribes remain. The Dutch Imported Malay peoples from 
the East Indies to serve as farm hands; they stayed in South Africa 
and further complicated the racial structure. England took over 
the Dutch colonies in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
providing a regime that so displeased the Dutch that they began 
the great movement inland known as "The Great Trek." This 
movement encountered the southward migration of the Bantu 
Negroes, Politically tlie Negro was conquered, but he was far 
from eliminated for today he constitutes the largest unit of the 
population. Later Chinese and Asiatic Indian laborers were 
brought in to help work tlie mines, and they added yet another 
complicating element to an already complex situation. Tire re- 
sults are extremely disturbing from the political-geographical 
point of view. 

At present the population, numbering slightly less than nine 
million, is composed of two million whiles of British and Boer 
Dutch descent, six million Bantu Negroes, 165,000 Asiatics, and 
approximately 800,000 persons of mixed racial stocks, which in- 
clude the Hottentot and Bushmen strains. The percentage of 
blacks in South Africa stands at on even higher figure when the 
protectorates of Swaziland and Bechuanaland, which are'slill 
under British control, are considered. In these two areas com- 
bined live 850,000 blacks and only 6,500 whites. 

TIjc Union of South Africa’s polic)’ is to have a white man’s 
counlr>- where the Idacks ate tolerated b\it enjoy no political or 
social equality. As a matter of fact, the two million whites own 
most of the properly and run the stale, while the six million 
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Negroes have about 21 per cent of flje occupied land, which is 
very little property in proportion to their number. They exert no 
influence whatever on the aS^airs of the state. Although tliis pol- 
icy may be understood from the while man's point of view, it is a 
dangerous situation and a basis for political weakness. • 

Asia 

In Asia, the continent of greatest racial complexity, race is a 
very minor factor in political structures. Only the Japanese had 
a feeling of racial superiority and avoided racial mixtures in the 
countries under their control. In India, where pre-Dravidians, 
J}ra\'idi!iD5, Mongolians, Aryans, and various other groups of Near 
Eastern origin make a complicated racial pattern, race does not 
count very much. Language is more frequently used to differen- 
tiate various groups, but language and racial boundaries do not 
coincide. Religion, Islamic, Hindu and others, is of much greater 
Importance here than either language or race. The influence of 
language and religion on boundaries is discussed in Chapters 18 
and 19, respectively. 

A race frontier exists in the Near East between the Semitic 
Arabs and the nonsemitic Turks, and the boundary line of Turkey , 
with S)Tia and Iraq more or less follows the racial division. This 
is one of the very few examples of an approach to a racial-polib'cal 
boundary line. Here racial contrasts came to the fore in the 
Sanjak of Alexandretta located on the coast east of Cjprus, where 
the Turks, who form a portion of tlie population, feared Syrian 
domination when Syria secured its independence from France. 
Moved by the petitions and threats of war made by Turkey, France 
agreed to Sanjak’s incorporation into the Turkish state, but the 
Syrians are still not reconciled to its loss. 

Australia 

In Australia the racial problem virtually disappeared 'with the 
almost complete elimination of the natives. Only about 80,000 
are left in the interior of the continent The Australian govern- 
ment is for and by the white population, and all others are ex- 
cluded. In New ^aland the Maoris form only a small percentage 
of the total population. 
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THE JE^VISII PROBLEM 

The world was profoundly shocked when the German persecu- 
tions of the Jews suddenly destroyed what had been regarded as 
racial toleration in Europe. That event had so many conse- 
quences that it seems worthwhile to look more deeply into the 
situation. 


TABLE Vin 

Population in 1933 and in 1950 


Country 

1933 

1950 

F. North Africa 

310,000 

400.000 

Argentina 

215,000 

360,000 

Austria 


21.000 

Britain 

300,000 

450,000 

Canada . 

155,000 

168,000 

Czechoslovakia 

356,000 

17,000 

France 

220.000 

235,000 

Cermany 

510,000 

40,000 

Greece 

72.000 

7,000 

Hungary 

440,000 

160,000 

Iraq 

87,000 

IIO.OOO* 

Italy 

48,000 

35,000 

Netherlands ... 

. - . 150,000 

27.000 

Bumanla 

. . . 084,000 

335,000 

tJ.S.S.It. and the Baltic States ... 3,000,000 

2,000,000 

United Stales 

. . •. 4,000,000 

5.000,000 

Israel 

175,000 

1,150,000 

World 

. . 16,240,000 

11,490,000 

* Many of these left between 1930 and 1032. 


From Table VIU it 

is clear that before World War 

II eastern 


Europe from Latvia to Rumania and including the U.S.S.R. was 
a 2one of Jewish concentration. It was in that zone that the Jew 
tegarded himself and was regarded by others, as a Jew and not as 
a Pole, a Rumanian, or a Latvian. Thb allilude was in marked 
contrast to the situation in western Europe, where the Jew had 
been assimilated into the cultural and political pattern. It should 
bo noted that Germany and Austria had relatively few Jews in 
their population; nevertheless It was in those countries that the 
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anti-Semitic sentiment flared Mp ^vith such tragic results for the 
Jewish people concerned. 

Perhaps a better understanding of the reasons for -the anti- 
Jewish outbreak can be gained from a consideration of the propor- 
tion of Jewish people in the urban population, together with their 
share of economic activities. The Jews are above all else city 
dwellers. Originally, in ancient Palestine, they were farmers, but 
in their wanderings during the centuries, since they were tolerated 
only in cities and were prevented in many cases from owning 
landed property, a transformation to city occupations look place. 
In most cases the proportion of Jews in cities was four or five times 
greater than their proportion in the national population. Before 
the outbreak of persecution, 3.8 per cent of the population in Ber- 
lin was Jewish, and in Vienna, 9.4 per cent was Jewish, as com- 
pared with one per cent in all of Greater Germany. Bucharest’s 
Jews represented 20 per cent of the total city population, but only 
4.5 per cent of the national population was Jewish. 

However, concentration of Jews in the cities is only one explana- 
tion of the problem of anti-Semitism. A clue to other causes, not 
only in Germany but also in other countries of central and eastern 
Europe, may be found in considering the value of their economic 
holdings in certain leading cities ^d hence the proportion of 
Jewish wealth in these states. 

Before Austria became a part of Gennany (1934), there were 
192,000 Jews in the country, 176,000 of whom lived in Vienna, 
where they represented slightly less than 10 per cent of the total 
urban population. Table IX indicates the Je^vish share in a num- 
ber o! selected occupations in Vienna In 1935. It is obvious at 
once that they strongly dominated many of the important eco- 
nomic activities. A neutral observer estimates that the Jewish 
share in the economic life of the city was not less than 60 per cent. 
Such a study in Berlin, prior to the Nazi purge, would doubtless 
have revealed similar figures. Warsaw, Budapest, and Bucharest 
were likewise to a large degree under the economic domination of 
Jews. 

Here lie some of the reasons for the trouble that arose. One 
may call it racial antagonism, although the Je\vs are a social and 
not a racial group, but anti-Jew^h propaganda continuously ham- 
mered on the principle of racial diflerences. One may call it 
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TABLE IX 

Pefcentace or Jc\« in the Economic AcnviriES or Vienna, 1935 
Occupation Percentage of Jews 


Lawyers ®5.5 

Shoe stores 80 

Newpapers 80 

Banking 

Wine trade 

Textiles 

Dentists '^0 

Movie theatres 70 

Bakeries 60 

Laundries 60 

Doctors .... 52 

Men’s hats . . 45 

Medical professors 45 

CoCee houses 40 

Je>vetry 40 ’ 

Dressmakers 34 

Photographers 34 

Watch stores 32 

Pharmacies 31 

Druggists 31 

Book stores 24 

Opticians 21 

Meal stores 11 

Barbers . . 0 

Painters . 7 


economic jealousy based on the fact that Jews had the ability to 
dominate certain fields. The Nazi found in jealousy fertile ground 
for fostering hatred of the Jews and used the Jews, much as the 
Romans used the Christians, to make a public spectacle. But no 
matter what the situation is called, it produced an ideology which 
liad tragic results. Even now, after the War, when the Atlantic 
Charter promulgates the principle of freedom and tolerance, Jews 
are not welcome in many countries, especially in Eastern Europe. 

The tragic fate of the Jews in all areas which were or came 
under German control during the war Is well known, although 
too few realize tlic proportions of the shocking crime. Table Vlf I 
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gives the Jewish world population in 1933 (before Hitler) and in 
1950. It show a terrible reduction of almost 5 million. By 1945 
almost one half of the surviving Jews lived in the United States. 
The end of the war did not mean the end of the tragedy. Jewish 
displaced persons in Europe, concentrated in camps, still did not 
know where to go; at that time immigration to Palestine was still 
much restricted because of Arab opposition, and the United States 
was not an adequate outlet because of her limited immigration 
quotas. 

The creation of tlie State of Israel changed the picture substan- 
tiaUy because movement of Jews to that country was unrestricted, 
except for certain limiting action by countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. Although the Government of Israel and its citizens have 
made remarkable progress in increasing the productivity of (heir 
small country, the inOux of immigrants has been faster than the 
absorptive capacity. As a result Israel faces the problem of over- 
population, at least temporarily. The conflict between Arabs and 
Jews, which was reflected throughout the Near East, is definitely 
not a racial problem, but a clash between two groups with very 
different technical and cultural standards. The Arab point of 
view is that they wre pushed out of the Israel territory, where 
they had been living for almost two thousand years and that this 
was accomplished through the policies of the United Nations, es- 
pecially through the attitudes of Great Britain and the United 
States. The emotional feeling is still so strong tliat any effort to 
come to a compromise is still doomed to fail. It is a great pity 
that the success of Israel meant unavoidably extreme bitterness in 
the Arab world. 


CONCLUSION 

Race only occasionally enters into the field of political geogra- 
phy, and the world is increasingly willing to accept the concept of 
the equality of man independent of-racial background. Wien 
race does enter info the situation It affects chiefly thi internal 
structure of nations, as for example the Negro problem in tlie 
United States and Uic color problem in the Union of South Africa, 
In both cases, however, the problem has repercussions outside of 
the borders of the nation. The Union of South Africa Is often 
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criticized severely, and her policy of segregation, called "apart- 
heid,” is regarded as antiquated. Every case of lynching in the 
United States is broadcast all over the communist \vorld as an 
example of American "culture.” Many times the senior writer, 
when he accused a German of Jewish persecution before World 
War n, met with the retort: "What about the Negroes you peo- 
ple murder?” 

As has been said above, gradually racial discrimination is dimin- 
ishing and it is hoped that eventually it will die out. 



CHAPTER 17 


Ethnographic Structure of Nations 


In contoast to race, cniNOCiuFinc ’ 
structure is of prime importance for an understanding of the na- 
tions of the world and an evaluation of their strength. An ethno- 
graphic unit is understood to mean a group of people who feel that 
they belong together because they are unified by social and cul- 
tural factors. In the perfect case, they speak the same language, 
have the same religion, and cherish the same traditions and cus- 
toms. Such ethnographic groups, if not too small, generally will 
ask for political fre^om; if this is obtained the ethnographic group 
will be^mc a national group. The elements of language and reli- 
gion arc so important ^at a separate chapter is given to cad) of 
them, but in this chapter we look at nations from a more general 
ethnographic point of view. 

Let us take a simple case. Iceland u-as colonized by Noiway 
and for a long time the Icelanders continued to be identified with 
Norway. ^Vl^cn Norway came under Danfah control, Iceland fol- 
lowed suit, and Danish rule persisted even after Nonvay was sepa- 
rated from Denmark. But the Icelanders in tlieir harsh en%iron- 
ment gradually developed into a separate ethnographic group. 
The people spoke llie same old Germanic language they used w hen 
they camfc to Iceland, belonged to one church (Lutheran), and 
had the same customs and traditions; thus it was natural for them 
to ^A-ant complete political freedom. In 1918 Iceland became a 
sorereign state, at first still accepting the King of Denmark as her 
head, but later (1944) ser'ering its ties with Denmark to form the 
Icelandic Republic. 

* Elhnognphic In thU bool iJ no( cwd •« • term retain] la racial c^iaracter- 
btm. 
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In most countries the story is not so simple; Belgium is an ex- 
ample. Located on both sides of the dividing line between Latin 
and Germanic languages, it suffered in its historical develop- 
ment from the evils of not being a imit, but only a zone of transi- 
tion. In fact Belgium (the name comes from the Celtic people 
who lived there when the Romans came) was never as such an 
independent state until 1830 when it separated itself from its 
northern neighbor. All through history, since the time of Charle- 
magne, it was under the Influence of outsiders who competed for 
control of this economically and strategically important section of 
Europe. There were France and Burgundy representing the 
Latin element, and the Holy Roman Empire and the Hapsburg 
(the Spanish as well as the Austrian branch), and since the second 
part of the sixteenth century there was the Dutclr Republic, which 
fought against the Spanish Hapsburg and later against France 
using the so-called Southern Netherlands as a field of battle. 

The creation of the Kingdom of the Netherlands at the Con- 
gress of Vienna may have looked at that time like a brilliant solu* 
tion, a buffer state between France and Germany, but it was n 
shotgun marriage between tsvo fuirtners who had little in common 
and the marriage ended in divorce only fifteen years later. A 
royal house was Imported, and the newly created nation got the 
blessings of the great powers. But that did not mean that the 
new country had a go^ ethnographic foundation. It was still 
separated by the language line and it took a long time for the 
inhabitants to regard themselves as Belgians and not as Flemish 
( to the north of the line ) and Walloons ( to the south ) . It would 
have been worse if religion had entered into the picture, which 
was not the case because both sides were Catholic, but difference 
of language and of culture was a difficult handicap to overcome. 
Even at the time of the first World War the Germans thought it 
favorable to sponsor an autonomous Flemish unit which would 
lean towards Germany and bring German influence to the coast 
opposite lire British Isles, but already at that time national feel- 
ings were strong enough to defeat the German plans after a slight 
initial success. Gradually, Belgium grew into a national unit of 
a dual structure. However, even now the differences of senti- 
ment bctv.-ecn north and south crop up, as happened when the 
problem of the return of Leopold as King after the last war in- 
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flamed emotions and the threat of separation again was heard. In 
the first Chapter of this book, the case of Switzerland was dis- 
cussed; there one finds, in spite of language and religious com- 
plexity, a strong national unity. But that has come along through 
centuries of originally loose federation. Belgium, as a state, has 
come a long way and has as an intennediate zone between cul- 
tures, a definite place among the nations of Europe. The dual 
nature, which it has in common with many other countries, for 
instance our neighbor Canada, can be entirely overcome, but it 
takes time. Much more difficult is the situation when definite' 
minorities, often anti-national, are located within the confines of 
a state and weaken its unity. 

THE ETHNOGRAPHIC WORLD PATTERN 

An ethnographic map of the world, a map of peoples as it may 
be called, looks like a patchwork quilt. It forms an intricate pat- 
tern of smaller and larger units, each with its o\vn cultural and 
social life, and many of them also political units. Differences 
between ^em and lack of understanding of each other's customs 
and traditions often have been sources of international strife and 
wars. It is a human quality to distrust those who are different in 
language or religion, in customs, in traditions, even in dress. 
However, that very complexity is also of great value because it 
results in interplay of ideas, which is one of the most fruitful fac- 
tors in man's cultural progress. To the authors, the idea of a 
future “one world,” with one reh'^on, one language, one type of 
education, and— to go even farther— one book-of-the-month club 
and one number on the hit parade is most repulsive. Many cul- 
tural approadies, the outcome of the philosophies of various 
ethnographic groups, are needed to make a world In which man 
can reach his highest level. Monotony eventually kills, whereas 
variety is the spice of life. 

THE IDEAL POLITICAL UNIT 

Ideally, the political pattern of the world should correspond 
with the ethnographic pattern. This is a beautiful concept, and 
one of the great world tragedies is that it is not borne out in prao- 
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tice. In an effort to remedy this situation the late President 
Woodrow Wilson promulgated the principle of national self-deter- 
mination of peoples. Even on the basis of that principle, regard- 
less of all economic and strategic considerations, it would still be 
impossible to achieve identity between the political and ethno- 
graphic patterns, for the simple reason that ethnographic groups 
do not have boundaries but blend gradually into one another. 
The existence of ethnographic enclaves, entirely dissociated from 
the main group to wWcb they belong, further complicates the 
problem. 

In studying any slate, a political geographer must consider all 
the details of the ethnographic structure and evaluate them as 
sources of potential trouble of an internal nature, or as elements 
liVely to produce strained international relations. Such a study 
should first consider the principal or national ethnographic group, 
and determine its strength; it should also determine the strength 
of the other ethnographic groups (the so-called national minori- 
ties) which fit well into the national structure. The second fea- 
ture of the study should concern the antinational minorities, those 
ethnographic groups that willingly or against their will are parts 
of the nation, but do not consider themselves as of the people. 
Tliese can be divided into two types, those that have no chance of 
securing freedom or do not wish it, and those who struggle for 
separation with some chance for success. 

ETHNOGRAPHIC STRUCTURE OF THE AMERICAS 
North America 

The United States provides a good example of how a national 
unit develops, because the process is still going on. Millions of 
immigrants who have poured into this country, although this 
stream recently has been reduced to a trickle, have become patrio- 
tic Americans, proud of their new fatherland. Of course, the more 
recent comers have kept some of the Old World customs and char- 
acteristics. At certain moments they show their old ties by not 
being able to imderstand international problems solely from Uic 
American point of view. The Irish, Greeks, Armenians, and many 
others will take sides on issues affecting their former homelands. 
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criticizing a purely American point of view. In general, however, 
it is amazing how far the process of assimilation has gone. 

A major group, the 12,{XX),000 Negroes, has been mentioned in 
the preceding diapter. The Indians, roughly one-third of a mil- 
lion, have been settled in reservations or have blended with the 
white group. Asiatic groups, such as Chinese and Japanese, have 
not b^n incorporated as well and are not al\^'ays regarded as 
Americans even after they have obtained their citizenship and 
have become Americanized. The many Puerto Ricans, especially 
numerous in New York City, still form a special unit, and the 
French Canadians of New England try to keep their special French 
character, although in the second and third generations that be- 
comes increasingly difficult Along the Mexican border, Mexi- 
cans, chiefly employed as unskilled labor, are an ethnographic 
minority not wholly accepted as part of the American stock. Some 
of them who have infiltrated farther north, however, are fully 
accepted along Nsith others of their land. 

The situation in Canada is similar to that in the United States 
with one major exception. The national group has a dual struc- 
ture, namely the Catholic French Canadians of Quebec and the 
largely Protestant people elsewhere in Canada. There is a sharp 
line of separation between the two groups, which shows no sign 
of weakening through a blending of the two elements. The dual 
structure at times has created problems, especially when Canada 
becomes involved in a conflict focussing on the British homeland 
for which the French Canadians have only limited ties of affection. 

Latin America 

In the Latin American countries the national unit is well devel- 
oped, generally through the fusing of various racial and ethno- 
graphic groups, and minorities are rather unimportant. Blending 
of the various racial strains (discussed in Chapter 15) has been 
quite pronounced. Minorities are few in number and generally 
reflect recent immigration. For instance, the Japanese in Bra- 
zil (140,000) and Peru (40,000) have not merged well with the 
rest of the population. Similarly, some of the Germans, especially 
in Brazil, and Italians, particularly in Argentina, have retained 
their own ethnographic characteristics, such as language and cus- 
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toms, but it is only a question of time before they are absorbed. 

Ethnographically it seems unnecessary to have so many political 
units in Latin America. Although great differences exist, for in- 
stance between subtropical Mexico with its primarily Indian cul- 
ture and Argentina with its while population derived from Europe 
and living in temperate zones, Ae many political divisions are 
chiefly historical. They are based on the Spanish colonial prov- 
inces, which were separate economic units that had little inter- 
course xvith one another. Efforts for peater political unity have 
been made at various times, first by Bolivar, the great liberator, at 
the time of the separation from Spain in tlie 1820’s and again in 
recent times by tlie Quito Charter which stresses greater coopera- 
tion beriveen Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, and Panama. How- 
ever, llic Latin American Republics have developed their own 
national lives and aspirations, and the chances for unity are cer- 
tainly less favorable than they were in Bolivar’s time. 

ETHNOGRAPHIC STRUCTURE OF EUROPE 

Europe is the classical example of ethnographic confusion. 
Complex topography and frequent influx of tribes from Asia— the 
most recent ones were the Turks in the fifteenth century— has re* 
suited in a complicated picture (see Figure 49). Tl>e chief ele- 
ment of this confusion has been the interplay between three main 
groups: The Germanic, the Latin, and the Slavic, each of which 
has a number of subdivisions. 

The lino of separation between the Germanic and the Latin goes 
back to tlie time when German tribes invaded the weakened 
Roman Empire. In most of the area conquered by these Ger- 
manic tribes, tlie Latin element prevailed, but the area adjacent 
to the Germanic homeland became Gennanized. Since then the 
dividing line, although it has fluctuated at certain points, has been 
remarkably stable. It starts in northweslem France, runs through 
Belgium and west to Luxembourg through Lorraine and Alsace 
into Switzerland, and then follows the main crest of the Alps east- 
ward, except for the area south of the^renner and Carinthia 
where Germanic influences extend southward. 

The boundary between the Slavic and Germanic zone is more 
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Gcmcnlc 

1 C«nnans 

2 Dutch, Flemings, Frisians 

3 English 

5 Swedes 

6 Norweeians 

7 Icelanders 

Bmanie 

8 French 

9 Spaniards, Portuguese 

10 Italians 

11 RhaetoRomans 

12 Rumanians 

Crerlb 

13 Creels 

Slacie 

14 Great Russians 

15 Byelorussians 

16 IHcrainians, Ruthenes 


Slecfc (conl'd) 

17 Poles 

18 Czechs, Slovaks 

19 Bulgarians 

20 Sei^, Croats, Slovenes 

Babic 

21 Finns 

22 Estonians 

23 Latvians 

24 Lithuanians 

rvrilih 

25 To^s, Azeihaidzhani 
20 Kirghiz 

MlsceSsneous 

27 Bretons, Welsh, Scots, Irish 

28 Basques 

29 Albanians 

30 Magyars 
SI Georgians 

32 Lapps and othen 
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complex, in fact it has been an area of transition because the Ger- 
mans have infiltrated into originally Slavic territory in an eastern 
direction ever since the t\vclfth century. Along the Baltic, the 
Finns, Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians prevent direct con- 
tact between Slavic and Germanic groups and act as a kind of 
buffer zone. South of the Baltic, as a result of World War II, the 
Germans ^vere expelled from the territory beyond the Oder and 
from the Bohemian Plateau. As « result, a former zone of transi- 
tion is now replaced by a more westerly sharp line of demarcation. 
Magyars of Asiatic origin and Rumanians claiming Roman heri- 
tage separate the northern Slavs (Poles, Czechs, and Slovaks ) from 
tire southern group (Bulgars, Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes), who 
occupy most of the Balkan Peninsula and the borders of the 
Adriatic. 

Besides these three chief groups— the Latin, the Germanic, and 
the Slavic— there are some minor groups which are either rem- 
nants of the past or newcomers. Pn the southern Balkans arc the 
Greeks and the Albanians, both of ancient fame. To the east in 
the bridgehead across the Bosporus are the last of the European 
Turks who came in the fifteenth century. Gaelic remnants in 
Scotland, Ireland, V'ales, and French Brittany reflect the pre- 
Roman Celtic period of occupation of western Europe. The 
Basques, also descendants of an ancient ethnic group, are located 
on both sides of the northern Pyrenees. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics recognizes ethnographic 
differences in principle through the creation of 16 constituent Re- 
publics and of autonomous regions as well as autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republics svithin the constituent Republics. The Rus- 
sian Sockilist Federated Soviet Republic is by far the most impor- 
tant of the constituent Republics. The other 15 are: The Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R., Ukralnia and Byelo-Russia (both separate members 
of the United Nations); the Karelo-Finnish S.S.R.; Moldavia (the 
former Bessarabia); Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania (the former 
Baltic States); Georgia, Azerbaijan, and Armenia in Trans-Cauca- 
sia; and Turkmenia, Tadzik, Kazakh, and Kirghiz in Central Asia. 

Within these Republics and also in the ethnographic subdivi- 
sions special care is taken to protect ethnographic diaractcristies, 
although the unity of the entire U.S.S.n. as well as knowledge of 
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Russian is stressed. However, the units can be eliminated at svill, 
as happened to the inhabitants of the Volga Republic and the 
Tartars of the Crimea who showed pro-German tendencies during 
World War II. Along the western Iwrder of Russia a process of 
Russification is well under way. Thousands of former i^abitants 
of the former Baltic states have been transferred to the interior, or 
are now working in labor camps which contain millions of so-called 
“doubtful persons." 

AFRICA AND ITS ETHNOGRAPHIC PROBLEM 

The political problem of Africa is chiefly one of conflict between 
the colonizing minorit)’ and the mass of the native population. 
This situation is discussed later in Chapter 22. In tlje Negro sec- 
tion of Africa, colonial boundaries often have been drawn in total 
disregard of tribal areas and have given rise to many complica- 
tions. As in the case of tlie American Indians, the fact often has 
been forgotten that there is no Negro unity, and that the various 
groups and tribes difiei from one another as much as do the people 
of Europe. 

The independent Republic of Liberia is comprised of former 
American slaves and the local Negro population. Ethiopia also 
is far from an ellinographic entity and inchides many different 
racial, religious, and linguistic units which are kept together more 
by force than by desire. In the Anglo-Egj-ptian Sudan, now about 
to gain its independence, the northern Arab-Egyptian tribes con- 
trast strongly with a southern Negro population. In Northern 
Africa, Eg>*pt, independent for many years, regards itself as cham- 
pion of the Arab cause and reacts strongly against any foreign in- 
terference. Libya received its independence in 3951, but for the 
time being this unity is based more on a decision of the United 
Nations than on the desire of the local tribes to join together as a 
state. Finally, French and Spanbh North Africa present another 
case of political unrest owing to the efforts of the Arab-Berber 
native population to obtain autonomy, and if possible, political 
irtedom. 
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THE ETHNOGRAPHIC STRUCTURE OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST * 

In spite of local complexity— probably no part of the world shows 
such a confusion of languages and religions as Syria— the general 
ethnographic structure of the Middle East is fairly simple. West 
of Iran and south of Turkey is the Arab world. It extends even 
beyond what we call here the Middle East and includes all of 
northern Africa and most of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Its 
origin, which brought this unity, is the Arab conquest after the 
death of Mohammed. The so-called Caliphate at its peak ( around 
750 A.D.) extended into Spain and eastward through Persia into 
what is now called Pakistan as well as Russian Turkestan, but in 
those areas the Arabs were either evicted (Spain) or the Arab in- 
fluence submerged in the local cuUiure. But from Morocco east 
to the Zagros mountains and south to the Indian Ocean is the home 
of the Arab. The uniting element is religion ( generally the Sunni 
branch of the Moslem faith) and, above all, language. Most of 
this territory was part of the Turkish Empire which had conquered 
the Middle East in the sixteenth century and kept it nominally up 
till the end of the first World War. At that moment the time 
seemed ripe for the reconstruction of Arab unity (except for N. W. 
Africa, which had come under French control), but the interplay 
between European powers as well as disagreements between Arab 
leaders caused the creation of many states, first partly as mandates 
or under European supervision, tfien as independent countries. 
However, those countries had no real ethnographic base. Egypt 
was an exception because it had a solid historical foundation and 
had been an entity throughout its history. Tliere was also the con- 
cept of Syria, but that should have Induded all areas between the 
eastern shore of the Mediternmean and the interior desert Of 
course, the creation of Israel, a thorn in the Arab flesh as far as the 
Arabs are concerned, complicated the situation. Boundaries 
drasvn for the Middle East were mainly artlCdal. Even now a 

* Creal confusion reigns sj to bow to ifefine the area called Xdddle East, espo- 
cUTIy In Its relation to the Seas East. Wfthout much logic the name Near East 
Is often dmegarded and the Kflddle East, used to a mibtafv way (Middle East 
CoramiTMl ) . eombtoes Egypt with the countries of southwestern AsU to the smith 
of the U.S.S R. with the possible cicepllim of Turkey, which looVa toward the 
BalkaQs for Sts political ties. ' 
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citizen of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordania ^vill not answer the 
question what he is by saying that lie Is a Jordanian, but regards 
himself as an Arab. Nevertheless, gradually national tendencies 
have come to the foreground here, and if time permits, political 
units will also become national units. Already the inhabitants of 
Iraq consider themselves Iraqi, as well as Arabs, and even the 
Kurds in that country gradually accepted the national concept in 
spite of tics with the Kurds in neighboring countries. 

The dream of a united Arab state from Oie Atlantic shore to the 
Zagros has not much hope of becoming a reality because of local 
desires and differences. Quite possible would be a rather loose 
Arab federation which ^vould indicate substantia! unity while 
permitting the various parts to govern themseU*es. The Arab 
League, which could have been a forerunner of such a federation, 
has not worked out very well because of the many differences of 
opinion between the Arab governments and especially between the 
ruling houses in so far as .they arc not republics. Efforts to bring 
closer rebtions between Jordania, Syria and Iraq have not been 
fruitful up till now. However, in many respects, the present ar- 
rangement is far from permanent, and greater unity eventually 
can be achieved 


INDIA AND THE FAR EAST 

Id the rest of Asia, east of the Middle East and south of the 
U.S.S.R., old countries have been rejuvenated and new ones, gen- 
erally with old roots, have been created. In the beginning of this 
century, this was the stamping ground of European Powers— Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, the Netherlands, Spain and FortugaL Their 
Influence uas either based on direct colonial control or indirectly 
by agreements and spheres of influence. Siam, still shown as 
independent on the map was squeezed bebveen the British and 
the French. China was the focal point of foreign occupation, and 
special rights in the major (owns limited Chinese sovereignty. 
Only Japan, through their process of westernization, brought about 
by American pressure, had escaped foreign influence and >vas well 
underway to “Great Power*’ status. 

How different the picture is at present, when only small rem- 
nants of that colonial period can be found! A new era has started 
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and if it is possible to limit the expansion of communist influence 
that would result in the creation of Russian satellites, a free Asia 
will be an established fact. Independence, however, does not 
mean that the new or rejuvenated nations are already well-estab- 
lished. The problems they face are legion and many of them are 
ethnographic. The ethnographic pattern based on centuries of 
migrations is a very complex one. Within the borders of the na- 
tions are many groups \vith different customs and different lan- 
guages which have not yet been consolidated. At the national 
core of Burma, for example, are the Burmese who occupy most of 
the lowlands of the Irrawaddy River system. But on the hilU, 
the many tribes such as the Karens, the Chins, and the Shans do 
not yet recognize Burmese control and the influx of Indians and 
Chinese still inaeases the complexity. Eventually, if Burma is 
left in peace, a national state will develop, but it is not there yet. 

The problem of Indochina, after the communists are defeated, 
is to make a srerkable federation between its major ethnographic 
components, the Annamites, the Cambodians, the Laotians. In 
Malaya the Chinese who emigrated and the local Malays are al- 
most of equal strength, and the two very different groups have to 
be blended before a real national core will exist. There is still 
fighting in the Philippines and in Indonesia, which are suffering 
llie growing pains of new states; they are geographically strong 
but lack ethnographic uniformity. 

India faces so many problems of which ethnographic complexity 
Is a major one that one sometimes wonders about its future when 
the present leaders, who owe their prestige and popularity to their 
successful struggle for Independence are gone. Even Ceylon has 
a dual structure-thc Singhalese majority, but a strong Tamil mi- 
nority. Only in China is the ethnographic problem a minor one 
in comparison to the struggle to build a new state. The Chinese 
have slioNvn a remarkable abili^ to absorb other groups. In 
Korea the new boundary between north and south has no ethno- 
graphic foundation at all, in fact, U has no geographic foundation 
whatever, but at the same time, artificial as it is, it is reality, and 
it will block Korea s prospects of becoming a prosperous state. 
Only Japan, even after defeat, is still a most important nation based 
on a solid ethnographic foundation. The few Ainus in the north 
are more an interesting remnant than a dangerous minority. 
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Asia needs time and peace to give the nations a chance to con- 
solidate and put their houses in order. The road to successful 
freedom, even after it has been obtained ofBcially, is a long and 
tortuous one. 

AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AND THE PACIFIC 

The Australian Commonwealth is solidly of British stoch and so 
likewise is New Zealand. The aborigines of Australia are on the 
way out as a result in the clash between modem and primitive life. 
On the other hand, the Maori of New Zealand have been better 
able to adjust themselves to new conditions. On the many South 
Sea islands natives of different races and numerous ethnographic 
groups are recovering from the eicitemenl of modem warfare. 
They live again In virtual isolation, looking after copra and their 
subsistence crops. 
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Language 


Lancvace is only one of tiie vabi- 
ous elements that enter Into the complex known as an ethnographic 
group. It is, however, such an important element that it de- 
serves special attention. In a state or a section within it, a single 
language serves as a common bond and brings peoples together 
in a community of ideas, whereas different languages act as a 
barrier and prevent peoples from attaining a real understanding 
of one another. 

THE AMERICAS 

Simplicity of the linguistic pattern has been an important factor 
in the international contact between the American countries. 
From Hudson Bay to Cape Horn, three chief languages are spoken 
nationally. English is spoken in the north, Spanish and Portu- 
guese in the south, the United Slates-Mexico boundary line marks 
the sharp lingual divide. These three are the languages of the 
original invaders. They were adopted by the native Americans 
who survived the colonial struggles. In addition each of the three 
languages, within Its own sphere, was in general strong enough to 
dominate the languages of all immigrants who came later. In the 
United States, for example, the offspring of foreign parents have 
generally lost command of their parents’ original tongue; in many 
cases they do not understand it at ali 
There arc a few exceptions lo these generalizations. In the 
Province of Quebec, French has mainUlned itself as a remnant of 
early colonial enterprise and migration. Similarly, French, Eng- 
lish, or Dutch is spoken on various West Indian Islands and in the 
Cuianas, while groups of Germans In Brazil and Chile and Ital- 
Z72 
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jans in Argentina have kept the use of their mother tongue; in the 
latter case, Italian has, to some extent, influenced Argentine Span- 
ish sufficiently to make it a mixture of the two languages. These 
are, however, minor exceptions to the overwhelming linguistic 
uniforoiitj' on the two American continents. 

The present Anglo-Latin linguistic divide shows every cadence 
of maturity. Efforts have fail^ to make Puerto Rico, as an Amer- 
ican colony, bilingual through the use of English in the schools, 
although English is svidely understood. 

EUROPE 

Except for Germany and Austria, and the miniature states, no 
two countries in Europe have the same language structure. In 
some instances, a language group extends beyond the political 
boundar)* line, but in such cases the co<mtry Into which it pene- 
trates has more.than one official language or the penetration Is o! 
only minor significance. 

The European Language Pattern 

Figure 49, svhich shows ethnographic divisions, can also be used 
as a l^guage map. In a greatly simplified pattern, tlie three main 
language groups— Germanic. Romanic, and Slavic— are indicated. 
Individual languages are listed in the caption. Because language 
is veiy important as ethnographic indicator, this map also indi- 
cates the general ethnographic picture. Within the main groups, 
the languages arc often so simibr that written or sometimes even 
spoken words of one language can be understood by persons hav- 
ing other mother tongues within the same group. The pattern is 
fairly simple: Germanic languages in the nortliwestem and central 
parts of Europe; Romanic languages in the west, southwest, and 
south-central sections; and Slasac languages in the east. 

The only complication is that the Rumanian language of tlie 
Latin stock (a remnant of the Roman Empire) and Hungarian 
(which was brought in from the East) separate a north Slaric 
wing, which reaches to the Oder lUvcr and to Bohemia, from a 
southern uing. which reaches to tlie coast of the Adriatic. The 
language of the Mag)'an is related to that of Finland and Estonia, 
both brought by Asiatic invaders in historic times. Gaelic, a 
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Celtic tongue, is still spoken in parts of'Wales, western Scotland, 
Ireland, and western Brittany; ithas been pushed westward by tlie 
Germanic and Latin group. The map shows the existence of 
other, smaller linguistic areas, such as the Greek, the Albanian, 
the Basque which is located d chetal of the Pyrenees, the Lapps, 
and the Baltic group combining Lithuanian and Latsnan. A spe- 
cial case, too small to be shown, is Malta where the influence of 
the Phoenician dialect still exists. 

Development and Importance of Language 

The languages of Europe generally developed from local dia- 
lects through a historical process. At the same time dialects other 
than the official tongue continue to be spoken. For instance, the 
Dutch language, including Flemish, developed from the low Ger- 
man dialects of northern Germany, whereas the present German 
language came from the so-called high German. This difference 
did much to make the Netherlands a separate etlmographic and 
cultural unit, svith its own literature and culture. In contrast 
svith this development, the German Swiss did sot raise their dia- 
lects into a language but continued to use the official German in 
schools and writing, making them culturally a part of the German 
cultural sphere; but here also efforts are made to give preference 
to the dialects. 

.The importance attached to language differences among neigh- 
boring peoples in order to foster a separate cultural unit is shown 
in Ireland and in Finland. In Ireland the ancient Gaelic, which 
seemed on the way out, has been sponsored recently by the go\’- 
emment to replace or rank next to English; efforts in this direction, 
however, have been only partly successful Tn Finland, Finnish 
survived the long period of Russian and Swedish rule; today, with 
the establishment of a national political state, the government is 
making every effort to restrict the use of Swedish, althou^ still 
an officially recognized language of the country, and make Finnish 
the language of most of the population. 

Linguistic Complexity 

Switzerland and Belgium arc examples of European linguistic 
complexity. In botli Uiesc countrws two or more unrelated lan- 
guages are used. Switzerland lias four oQicial languages, Ger- 
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man, French, Italian, and Rhaeto-Boman, recently made official, 
chiefly as a political gesture. All four have equal official rights; 
all four are used in parliament. Italian is spoken only south of 
the Alpine crest in the province of Tessin, and Rhaeto-Roman is 
confined to some of the eastern Alpine valleys. The language 
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boundary between French and German crosses the north slope of 
the Alps, the Swiss plateau, and the Jura. Tliis boundary marks 
the division between the Alamanni who wandered into Switzer- 
land during the great migrations and have since kept their German 
cultural contacts, and those who were Latinized. Very few 
changes liave occurred along this language boundary line since its 
establishment. Wlicre it runs through the city of Fribourg, it 
separates a German-speaking lower town from a French-speaking 
upper town. Because Switzerland is a mature state, linguistic 
complexity docs not weaken the national unity even though it 
docs cause some inconvenience. 
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In Indonesia, where a similar linguistic confusion exists, Malay 
is recognized as the Ungua-franca, that is, a common or commer* 
cial tongue used among peoples of different speech. In the 
Philippines, where 64 native languages and dialects are spolcen, 
Tagalog is now the official national language although English 
and even Spanish are used a great deal. An interesting situation 
exists in China. Chinese of various parts of the country can 
understand each other when they write, but not when they speah. 
The reason is that the written language uses symbols for each 
word, entirely independent from the spoken tongue. The case 
of tlie Arab world has already been discussed. 

NATIONAL MINORITIES AND LANGUAGE 

In Chapter 17, reference was made to national and antinational 
minorities. The same differentiation may be used in a discussion 
of language. National minorities, although loyal to the state, 
nevertheless claim the right to protect and maintain their respec- 
tive languages. As a matter of fact, language differentiation is 
often their only ethnographic attribute. In general, tlic nations 
have not understood such claims, but witliln recent years there has 
been a trend toward viewing them more liberally. Perhaps the 
fear tliat such minority groups. If deprived of their language rights, 
might become antinational has been a prime mover in Uie increas- 
ingly broad attitude. Rhacto-Roman, as has been mentioned, has 
been recognized as an official Swiss language, and the efforts of 
the Gaelic of Scotland, the Welsh of Wales, and the Bretons of 
France to prcser\'e their respective Celtic languages have recently 
been given more consideration than in the past. 

NVhen the senior author was a boy, he lived In the northern part 
of the NcUicrlands where the use of Frisian, an old Nordic lan- 
guage, svas limited to a small area and seemed doomed to dis- 
appear. Now It is flourishing and Is recognixed by the govern- 
ment through professorships in universities and use In grammar 
schools. 

An IntttcsUng UnguisUc pcAAean is oKeicd by the German- 
speaking people of Alsace and Lorraine. ^Vhe^ a child there first 
goes to school he speaks a German dialect, tlie language of Uic 
home. In school, for the first three years of his training, he is 
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taught entirely in French, which for him at that time is a foreign 
language. During the rest of hissdwoling French is the language 
of instruction, but German is added to the curriculum. The idea 
is to make the child bilinguaL To some this appears to be an 
attack on freedom of language and many people in the region 
protest the system, claiming the right to an education in German. 
However, there is some reason for the scheme since Alsace and 
Lorraine are only small portions of a large country. Because they 
are densely populated, whereas France in normal times suffers 
from a population deficit, it is assumed that the young people of 
these two provinces will go to other parts of France to work. 
Obriously they must speak French fluently if they are to succeed. 
If French were taught in the schools as a foreign language, they 
would not acquire a thorough speaking knowledge of it and would 
in consequence be handteapp^. 

Some opponents of the system argue that a child trained in two 
languages is unable to express himself well in either. However, 
one gets the impression, while trav'eling in Alsace-Lorraine, that 
the results are rather satisfactoiy* but that if the plan is continued 
French will eventually dominate. DiOicullies inherent In the 
present period of transition occur when parents who speak onl}' 
German have the unpleasant task of listening to their children 
speak French. In the next generation the situation \rill be dif- 
ferent, of course, for both parents and children will be products 
of the same educational system. 

ANTINATIONAL MINORITIES AND LANGUAGES 

The attitude of most states toward the language claims of their 
antinational minorities is generally uncooperative. A state that 
sponsors or tolerates the claims of an antinational minority in 
respect to bnguage helps to keep alive the sense of minority 
differences. This weakens the national structure, and is especially 
dangerous when the antinational minority is actis-e and awaits 
the proper moment to (oin a related group across the border. 

In many instances, nations in Uietr earlier stage of development 
liave made efforts to forbid llie use of foreign langu.iges, especially 
in cases of antinational minorities. For example, Rumania and 
Poland, which signed pledges to safeguard the cultural rights of 
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their minorities after World War I, frequently broke them. An- 
other tj’pical case is that of the South Tyrol where 300,000 former 
Austrians were left on the Italian side of the Alps. Names of 
to^vns were changed. Italian had to be spoken in churches and 
schools, and even names on tombstones were changed. However, 
all these efforts did not change the character of the population, 
which continued to favor its own German language. Since World 
War II, Italy has promised cultural autonomy to the German- 
speaking people of the South Tyrol. 

Too much leniency towards antinational minorities in the mat- 
ter of language differences does not solve the problem either. 
Czechoslovakia between the two %vorld wars was jealous in pro- 
tecting minority rights, and the German character of her three 
million Sudeten Germans was carefully protected. This attitude, 
however, did not make them more friendly toward the national 
government; the results before and following the Munich Con- 
ference in September, 1938, arc well known. This was probably 
one of the reasons why such drastic steps were taken after World 
War II to repatriate all nonnationals, even though it meant misery 
to millions. Experience shows that only very powerful states can 
permit themselves the privilege of having antinational minorities 
without running into grave danger. 

LANGUAGES AND NATIONAL SENTIMENT 

Usually, a definite relationship exists between language and na- 
tional sentiment, but there ore exceptions. Despite a common 
language, the population of Alsace and Lorraine remained de- 
cidedly pro-French and anti-German when under the rule of the 
latter country from 1870 to 1918. Tlie Germans in Danish Schles- 
wig speak Danish in their homes. The Mcmcllanders, for the 
most part, used Uthuanian in their homes, hut that did not affect 
their general German orientation. Tlie Masurians spoke a lan- 
guage related to Polish, but in the Allcnstcin plebiscite of 1920 
voted almost solidly in favor of remaining In Germany. Simi- 
larly, the people of Ilultscliinland. a part of prewar Germany, pre- 
ferred after World War I to remain in Germany althougli tlicy 
spoke a Czcch-Morasian dL-Ucct, xvhich was the basis for their 
being included in Czcchoslos-akia. During their sojourn in the 
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Czechoslovakian Republic they always voted with the antinational 
Sudeten German party. 

The general problem of language complexity and its attending 
difBculties may seem rather foolish to the average American who 
has seen European immigrants willing, almost eager, to give up 
their mother tongues for English. Nevertheless, in Europe and 
in other parts of the world, language represents a right of the 
ethnographic group as dear to its members as property, home, and 
family. The minority member is willing to fight for this right and, 
if necessary, to suffer for it, but not to give it up. Only by real- 
izing this situation can we understand how and why the languages 
of a people have survived for years under foreign rule. 

A WORLD LANGUAGE 

Language difficulties have been overcome to some extent by the 
use of toterpreters. In some international meetings, notably those 
of the United Nations, speeches are translated as they are being 
delivered, so that a listener can hear, through earphones, a speech 
in one language while it is being given in another. For example, 
whUe the Russian delegate is speaking in his o\mi tongue the 
speech is usually broadcast in English, Spanish, French, and Chi- 
nese and can be beard in any of these languages by those attending 
the meeting. But such devices, good as they are, do not solve the 
problem of communication between people who do not under- 
stand one another’s language. 

It is understandable that in this confusion of world languages 
the demand arises that a universal tongue be provided, either by 
the acceptance of an existing one, such as English, or by the cre- 
ation of one, such as Esperanto, which for a time gained adherents. 
It should be kept in mind, hmvever, that no group of people 
would be willing to give up its language in faNtir of a uni%'ersal 
one. Language is part of a people’s culture, an expression of its 
characteristics and traditions. In truth, it would be a great loss to 
ci\'ilization if those various ways of expressing cultural elements 
were lost to mankind. A solution would be to have one world 
language that is commonly understood, in addition to the mother 
tongue, and to ha>’e this second language taught in schools all 
over the world. 
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Tlie authors favor the universal use of English, not because 
Americans speak it, but because it is already in common use 
throughout the world, and it is not very difficult grammatically. 
English is spoken in the United States, and is spoken or under- 
stood by intellectuals in all parts of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Moreover, it is now taught in most of the countries of 
western Europe and in many others. However, to make English 
a world language would be a stow process, especially since some 
countries, for example, Russia and India, are still trying to estab- 
lish one official language from the many spoken within their 
boundaries. 

It is to be hoped that eventually the time will come when the 
peoples of the world can understand each other easily. When 
that time does come, a great step will have been taken toward a 
better world. 
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Religion 


It seems AlilOST A PARADOX THAT 
religion, a force which should elevate manldnd to a higher cultural 
and social plane, has been often regarded as the direct or indirect 
cause of more wars throughout history’ than any other single fac- 
tor, save the lack of food. Moreover, religious wars have had a 
tendency to be more bitterly fought and more cruelly waged, 
because they kindle human passions to a high fervor. All re- 
ligions, n’ith the exception of Buddhism in its original form, have 
in them the elements of intolerance which set man against man 
and group against group. 

In our present^ay world, howcN-er, religion has generally 
ceased to be a direct factor in the interrelation of states. \Miere 
it arises, as in the relations behveen Israel and the Arab world or 
between India and Pakistan, it no longer is a case of one religion 
against another but of the clash between groups of different social 
and cultural backgrounds. 

Nevertheless, reUgion is a factor of political-geographical im- 
portance, chiefly for hvo reasons: first, religious intolerance as 
^veIl as religious complexity must be taken into account in e%’alual- 
ing the strength of nations; second, the churches have become 
strongholds against the spread of communism insofar as it means 
interference wlh religion or the sponsoring of antireligious prop- 
aganda. 

The division of the world on a religious basis has been pretty 
well stabilized for some time. The preat religious drives, such as 
once carried the crescent foam Axalbia thsaughotit what is now the 
Moslem world, and the great Christian fervor, which resulted in 
the Crmades and sn markedly influenced the colonial policy of 
2S3 
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Spain, are things of the past. Missionaries still carry on their 
work of religious propaganda among the so-called pagans and in 
non-Christian areas, but aside from a certain degree of recent 
success in the Far East and India they have made only insignifi- 
cant changes in the world’s relipous pattern. 

As far as the territorial distribution of religion is concerned the 
world seems to have reached maturity, and there is no evidence of 
the possibility of a major shift save for the gradual elimination of 
the “pagan” faith. Religious boundaries generally do not coin- 
cide with political boundaries, and cases are rare in which people 
of different religions are separated by a political boundary. 

Religious wars, as such, seem to be out-of-date. Tlw Invo 
W orld Wars found Catholics fighting Catholics, Protestants fight- 
ing Protestants, and Moslems fighting Moslems with no distinct 
religious alignment. Today, only the Mohammedan world repre- 
sents a potential element of conflict, in that a new religious leader 
might successfully carry out a program based upon the slogan, 
"The Mohammedan world for the Mohammedans.” The Mahdi 
of the Sudan, In threatening British supremacy in Africa at the 
end of the nineteenth century, showed that such a possibility 
existed. 

The creation of a Mohammedan block of states at times seems 
possible, as indicated by the Arab League, but the different polit- 
ical aspirations of the individual slates generally has proved 
stronger than their common religious affiliations. Even the dan- 
ger of a Mohammedan Holy War seems rather remote. Germany 
tried to foster this idea during World War 1 as a weapon against 
Great Britain, but the Arabs remained on the side of Britain and 
helped to defeat Turkey, and efforts to proclaim a Holy War 
against Israel and against the British were not successful. 

DISTRIBUTION OF WORLD RELIGIONS 

Figure 52 shows the distribution of the four great religions- 
CliristianityJ^lslam, Hinduism, and Buddhism— In a general, much 
simplified w‘ay. It docs not show the distribution of minorities, 
such as thi many Mohammedans In China and India, nor the 
majiy Christians in various parts of central Africa. It depicts tlic 
Russians as Christians, in spite of the Soviet antircligious altitude. 
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The fifth great religion, that of the Jewish faith, is not indicated 
on the map because Israel is too small to be shown on a map of 
this scale, and except for the still relatively small number in 
Israel (less than one and one-half million), the Jews are scattered 
all over the world. 

The map, however, pictures clearly the general religious pat- 
tern; Christianity inJEurope, the Americas, Sout h Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and the Philippines; the Mohammedan core e;^ending from 
the Atlantic coast of northwest Africa into central Asia and cqua- 
torward intc Indonesia and the east coast of Africa; Hinduism in 
India; and Buddhism in eastern and southeastern Asia. The size 
of the areal distribution does not indicate the numerical distribu- 
tion. Roughly spealcing, there are about 620 million Christians, 
316 million Mohammedans, 700 million Buddhists (including Con- 
fuclanists, Taoists, and Shintoists), and 275 million Hindus. 

Even these figures do not tell the entire story. Subdivisions 
appear within the main religious divisions. For example, the 
Roman Catholics, the Protestants, and the Orthodox, are all part 
of the Christian faith; the Sunnitc-Shiite schism split the Islam 
world; and the many forms of Buddhism subdivide religious sects 
in eastern Asia. Some of these subdivisions are highly central- 
ized, such as the Roman Catholics under the Pope and the Mo- 
hammedans under the Caliphs during the Middle Ages. Others 
are broken up into many smaller groups, os is the case among the 
Protestants with their innumerable divisions. In recent years 
efforts have been made to bring about cooperation among religious 
groups and their leaders; such greater mutual understanding is 
tantamount to political friendship, but progress is slow. 

Distribution of Religions in Europe and the Near East 

Figure 53 gives a more detailed picture of distribution of reli- 
gions in one part of the world— Europe and the Near East. Com- 
plexity prevails in this area, and the map indicates only the domi- 
nant tj-pes of religion, without attempting to show areas of tran- 
sition. Even with this omission there arc diilicultics, because 
information about conditions bc)-ond the Iron Curtain is meager. 
For instance, what people live in the parts of former Finland, 
Poland, and Germany now occupied by the U.S.S.n. and to what 
religions do these people belong? Can the U.S.S.n. still be showm 
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on the map as adhering to the Orthodox faith, or has antireligioiis 
propaganda been strong enough to change the situation? The 
authors have decided to continue to show the U.S.S.R. as Ortho- 
dox, because it is not known what inroads atheism has made. 
Man is essentially religious and other efforts to abolish religion 
have in the long run failed. 

As the map indicates, northwestern Europe including the grealer 
part of Germany with the exception of some western and southern 
areas, is predominantly Protestant. Protestant islands are found 
in Switzerland, in Hungary, and in Romania (the Szeklcrs). 
Along the Oder River the religious border now coincides %vitli the 
political boundary because east of the river the Catholic Poles 
have replaced the Protestant Germans. The distribution of Cath- 
olics is also an example of religious and political correlation, in 
that the new eastern boundary of Poland coincides with the line 
between Catholics and Orth^ox. The Catholic salient in Ro- 
mania reflects the period of Hungarian rule over Transylvania, 
hiohammedans in Europe axe limited to a few sections in the 
Balkans, especially the zone running from Albania Into Bosnia 
and the Turkish bridgehead across the Bosporus. In the eastern 
part of the map it is interesting to note the large extension of tlie 
Islam in the U.S.S.R. (a factor given careful consideration by the 
Kremlin in its aniireligious policy), the Christian Armenians in 
Russian Trans-Caucasia, the Duddhbt Kalmyks south of the Volga, 
the Jews in Israel, and the Christian majority in the Lebanon. 


RELIGIOUS STRUCTURE WITHIN NATIONS 

It is now necessary to look more closely at the individual coun- 
tries. In general, if there is no conflict between church and slate, 
uniformity of religion within a state will lead to political strength, 
whereas complexity may cause political weakness through friction 
between rcli^ous groups. Despite this situation, efforts made by 
nations to strengthen themselves by expelling religious minority 
groups often have resulted in graxxs cultural losses. Tliis is what 
liappcncd when Spain expelled her Mohammedans and Jews at 
llie end of the fifleenlh century and when France expelled the 
Huguenots in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In both 
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religious islands. Poland, for example, is now essenHally Catho- 
lic, whereas before the war it had many religious minorities- 
Protestant, Orthodox, and Jewish. Czechoslovakia, according to 
a 1947 estimate, has relatively few Protestants, Orthodox Catho- 
lics, and Jews left. In Hungary, the Roman Catholics have a 
two-thirds majority with a strong Protestant minority. Rumania 
still has a primarily Catholic-Protestanl zone in Transylvania ^ 
is otherwise Orthodox. Religious differences in Yugoslavia ^ 
tween the Roman Catholic Croats and Slovenes and the Orthodox 
Serbs contributed to the difficulties between the ethnographic 
groups. Many people of Bosnia ate of the Mohammedan faith. 
In Switzerland the distribution of Protestants and Catholics 
chiefly follows provincial (Cantonal) lines, independent of lan- 
guage differences. One Canton (Appenzell) is divided into two 
parts, Protestant and Catholic. Both in number of people and in 
number of Cantons the Protestants prevail, the Catholics forming 
a large (40 percent) minority. No new figures are available for 
Germany and the many immigrants from the east may have caused 
some distributional changes; hoxvcver, the general picture is still 
the same as that indicated in Figure 53. 

In the Netherlands, Catholics prevail in the south and are scat- 
tered through the test of the area; they form almost 40 per cent of 
the population. In bolli Britain and Scotland Protestantism pre- 
vails, with a fairly small Roman Catholic minority. According to 
the Siflfesman’s Yearbook (1950) only 6.5 per cent of the ma^ 
riages in England and Wales and 12.6 in Scotland were celebrated 
in the Catholic Church. In Northern Ireland Protestants have a 
two-thirds majority; this is one of the factors that intensifies the 
cleavage with the Irish Republic. 

The rest of the world. The Middle East, despite the promi- 
nence of Islam, has many small religious groups which at times 
have been exposed to terrible suppression. Probably tlio most 
tragic case was that of the Christian Armenians within the Turk- 
ish slate in the nineteenth and tsvcnticlh centuries. The reasons 
for persecution were not entirely religious, but religion certainly 
entered into the picture. As a result there are practically no 
Armenians left In Turkish Armenia, and the bulk of them now live 
in the Armenian Republic of llie U.S.S.R. 

Religious conditions in Syria and Lebanon are very complex- 
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In Lebanon Christian Maronites have a sb’ght majority over the 
bfos]ems> but in Syria there are all tcinds of Christian groups, rem- 
nants of ancient times, such as the Nestorian Assyrians. Interest- 
ing also is the case of the Druses, a militant Mohammedan sect 
which at times terrorizes the area around the mountains of the 
Jebel Druz in Syria, its homeland and retreat. 

The clash between the Jews and the Arabs in Palestine is based 
only to a small extent on reli^ous differences; it is mainly a strug- 
gle between modem civilization as brought in by the Jesvs and the 
ancient culture of the Arab peasants and nomads. The position 
of the Christian Holy Cities of Jerusalem and Bethlehem at the 
junction of the two opposing groups malces the situation more 
complicated. International control of these cities is opposed by 
both Jews and Arabs despite a decision to that effect by the United 
Nations in 1949. 

The most serious recent reUgious clash occurred in India and 
resulted in the creation of Moslem Pakistan and Hindu India in 
1947. Diverse cultures, as related to religion, were among the 
factors that caused countless deaths and untold misery for those 
who left their homes to adjust themselves to new conditions. In 
the Far East religion rarely enters into political conflict. One 
exception is found in the Philippines, where the Mohammedan 
Moros of Mindanao for a long time have been opposed to the rule 
of the Christian majority, 

CHURCH AND STATE 

Organized reli^on results in a reh'pous structure called the 
church. The influence of the church is not ahvays confined to 
matters of religion, but often extends into the affairs of the state. 
On some occasions the nation influences the affairs of the church. 

The relation between church and state is most clearly shown in 
countries with official state religions. The close correlation be- 
tween the Church of England and the British government is a 
good example; here the King (or Queen) is at the same time 
supreme governor of the Church of England. The Scandinavian 
countries have national churches, and until recently, Swedish 
dissenters had certain civil restrictions placed upon them. Co- 
operation between the church and the state in Roman Catholic 
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countries is not entirely a home affair for it involves the Vatican, 
a foreign element, which speahs for the church. For instance, 
church control in education and church holdings of landed prop* 
crties, which often are not taxed, have led to conflict and in certain 
instances to a separation between church and state. This hap- 
pened in France in 1905, and in Brazil in 1940. In 1917, the 
Mexican government expropriated diurch property by law, ex- 
pelled foreign priests, and reduced the priesthood. Passive and 
active resistance of the population has since resulted in a more 
liberal interpretation of the rules. 

Religious minorities often form political parties in order to 
obtain what they regard to be their religious and educational 
rights. In the German Empire, Chancellor Bismarck clashed 
with the Catholic Zentrum Parly to his sorrow. In the Nether- 
lands, the Catholic Party is the strongest party, with constant con- 
trol of one-third of the seats in parliament. This Catholic Party 
has often combined with the Calvinist Party to form a government 
willing to safeguard the religious character of education by fi- 
nancing denominational schools. 

Freedom of worship, as a general rule, is accepted in all coun- 
tries. The exceptions are Catholic Spain and Argentina, where 
the word “tolerance" does not seem to be part of the vocabulary. 
In a dictator-controlled country, the state either wants the church 
to be very cooperative or tries to control it entirely. If either 
action is not su^cient for the aims of the dictator, the church has 
to be abolished and replaced by a state religion, or religion has to 
be dropped entirely. 

In Hitler’s Germany, the slate interfered with the church in 
every possible way and unofficially sponsored tl>e revival of an 
ancient Nordic religion, a "true" German one. In prewar Japan 
the developrncnt of the Slilnlo culture raised the Emperor and the 
country above all other Interests. In Soviet Russia the national 
church ^vas abolished in 1918, following the Revolution. Private 
worship has been permitted, especially since 1038. although at 
limes It has been under attack; the slate has also encouraged anti- 
religious propaganda. 

In recent )cars, some of the Russian satellites behind the Iron 
Curtain, namely, Poland, Czcchoslos-akia, and Hungary, which 
were formerly Catholic, have begun to break away from the 
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ETHNOGRAPHIC BOUNDARIES 

The best boundary from the human point of \iew is one 
which accurately separates two ethnographic groups llial have 
grown into two distinct national units. Ui^ortunatcly, few 
boundaries are in such complete harmony with the ethnographic 
structure. 

The complex ctlmograplue structure of most areas and the 
fact that many other problems must be given consideration when 
boundaries are being draum account for the rarity of real cUmo* 
graphic boundaries. One must realize, also, that boundaries are 
lines of agreement between two countries, often drawn'at a time 
when the stronger can force its will upon the weaker. True 
ethnographic boundaries arc of five different types, or rather 
exist under five different sets of conditions. 

Such a boundary is possible when two ethnographic groups 
join along a line whlr^ is used as boundary. The intenvar 
boundaries between Estonia. Latvia, and Lithuania were good 
examples of (his type; it w*as possible to draw satisfactory cth* 
nographie bounda^ lines between these groups. 

A somewhat similar situation arises where a ph)'s!cal barrier, 
having the character of a no mans land, separates ctlinographic 
groups. One might expect this type to occur rather frequently, 
but it is surprising how often peoples cross ph}’sical boundaries 
instead of using (hem os boundary zones. In the Alps, for in' 
Stance, French' and Cerman'Speaking people can be found occa- 
sionally in valleys on the Italian side of the mountain barrier. 
Tlic dassical case is that of tlie Austrians who live south of the 
Brenner Pass in what is called the Southern Tyrol, now part of 
Italy. Cennaru lived on both sides of lire Bohemian mountain 
liin before those on the inner side were expelled after World 
War II. Even Uie Pyrenees do not completely separate ethnic 
groups since the Basques are located on both sides and the Gala* 
Ionian group on the Mediterranean side extends into French Rous* 
siUon. Likewise, the high Ilimala^-as did not present the Mon- 
golian tribesmen from descending the southern slopes Into India. 
Ilowcvcr, when mouirtains arc us^ as boundaries U»cy generally 
separate groups of people and may be considered cthnograpliic 
• Sometimes an originally non-cthoogrjphic boundary has existed 
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countries is not entirely a home affair for it involves the Vatican, 
a foreign element, which spcalcs for the church. For instance! 
church control in education and church holdings of landed prop- 
erties, which often are not taxed, have led to conflict and in certain 
instances to a separation between church and state. This hap- 
pened in France in 1903, and In Brazil in 1946. In 1917, the 
Mexican government expropriated church property by law, ex- 
pelled foreign priests, and reduced the priesthood. Passive and 
active resistance of the population has since resulted in a more 
liberal interpretation of the rules. 

Religious minorities often form political patties in order to 
obtain what they regard to be their religious and educational 
rights. In the Germ^ Empire, ChanceUor Bismarck clashed 
with the Catholic Zentrum Party to his sorrow. In the Nether- 
lands, the Catholic Party Is the strongest party, with constant con- 
trol of one-third of the seats in parliament. This Catholic Party 
has often combined svith the Calvinist Party to form a government 
willing to safeguard the religious character of education by fi- 
nancing denominational schools. 

Freedom of worship, as a general rule, is accepted in all coun- 
tries, The exceptions are Catholic Spain and Argentina, where 
the word “tolerance" does not seem to be part of the vocabulary. 
In a dictator-controlled country, the slate either wants the church 
to be very cooperative or tries to control it entirely. If either 
action is not sufBcient for the aims of the dictator, the church has 
to be abolished and replaced by a state reh'gion, or religion has to 
be dropped entirely. 

In Hitler’s Germany, the state interfered with the church in 
every possible way and unofficially sponsored the revival of an 
ancient Nordic religion, a "true" German one. In prewar Japan 
the development of the Shinto culture raised the Emperor and the 
country above all other interests. In Soviet Russia the national 
church was abolished in 1918, following the Revolution. Private 
worship has been permitted, especially since 1936, although at 
times it has been under attack; the state has also encouraged anti- 
relfgious propaganda. 

In recent years, some of the Russian satellites behind the Iron 
Curtain, namely, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, which 
were formerly Catholic, have begun to break away from the 
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church to free themselves from the Influence of the Vatican on 
their church systems. This trend was accompanied and popu- 
larized by in<hctments against the clergy for antinational acts, 
leading to persecutions, long prison sentences, and executions. 
An open conflict between Rome and these stales, backed by Soviet 
Russia, resulted. It is a conflict not only between church and 
state, but also between believers and those who want to destroy 
religion. In Yugoslavia, too, the communist government has its 
problems with the Catholic clergy. In the Arab nations, the 
Koran is still the base for government and takes over the field 
covered by civil laws in non-Afobammedan countries. 

CONCLUSION 

ReDgion is undoubtedly an element that must be considered in 
a political-geographical study, for it enters into the evaluation of 
the strength and weakness of nations. Mature countries favor 
and practice religious tolerance, whereas yoimg nations, especially 
if the religious structure is complex, find it difficult to be tolerant, 
for religious differences may lead to intemal strife. Adolescent 
states in all their dynamic energy use religion as a means of fur- 
thering national unity and aggression by imposing various controls 
upon the religious structure, or they make an effort to destroy it. 

The problems of church versus state and state:versus church 
have been present throughout all history %viUiout full or even 
partial satisfactory solutions. There is no reason to believe that 
they will fail to influence events in the future. 



CHAPTER 20 


Boundaries from the Ethnographic 
Point of View 


Boundaries are draavn o\'zn tiie 
physical landscape and at the same time separate people. The 
physical aspect of boundaries has been discussed in Part 11; this 
chaplet considers them from the human point of view. 

The idea of a boundar)' or a frontier goes far back in history 
and has existed since man became sedentary and formed political 
units. Often a no man's land was created as a protective frontier 
zone, or man-made barriers were set up to control entrances to 
countries. Most famous of the latter was the Great Wall of 
China, which today has entirely lost its former protective value 
of separating the sedentary Chinese from the marauding nomadic 
^Mongols. In Roman limes, boundary walb were used frequently; 

for example, Trajan’s Wall, which extended from the Transyl- 
' vanian Alps to the Black Sea. and the Picten ^Vall in northern 
England, marking the northern limit of the Roman Empire. 

Walls reappeared in modem warfare, but they were wthin a 
country not at its boundary. Examples of this type of wall are 
the Maginot Line in France and the German West Wall, neither 
of which proved to be great assets because modem wars are 
fought not only on the ground but also in the air. Generally 
speaking, boundaries are not visible in the landscape, except for 
some posts indicating points along the line and for the customs 
buildings on the crossing of a line of transportation. 
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ETHNOGRAPHIC BOUNDARIES 

The best boundary from the human point of view is one 
which accurately separates two ethnographic groups that have 
grown into two distinct national units. Unfortunately, few 
boundaries are in such complete harmony with the ethnographic 
structure. 

The complex ethnographic structure of most areas and the 
fact that many other problems must be given consideration when 
boundaries are being dra\vn account for the rarity of real ethno- 
graphic boundaries. One must realize, also, that boundaries are 
lines of agreement between two countries, often drawn at a time 
when the stronger can force its will upon the weaker. True 
ethnographi6 boundaries are of five different types, or rather 
exist under five different sets of conditions. 

Such a boundary is possible when two ethnographic groups 
join along a line which is tued as boundary. The interwar 
boimdaries between Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania were good 
examples of this type; it was possible to draw satisfactory eth- 
nographic boundary lines between these groups. 

A somewhat similar situation arises where a physical barrier, 
having the character of a no man's land, separates ethnographic 
groups. One might expect this type to occur rather frequently, 
but it is surprising bow often peoples cross physical boundaries 
instead of using them as boundary zones. In the Alps, for in- 
stance, French- and Gennan-speatog people can be found occa- 
sionally in valleys on the Italian side of the mountain barrier. 
The classical case is that of the Austrians who live south of the 
Brenner Pass in what is called the Southern Tyrol, now part of 
Italy. Germans lived on both sides of the Bohemian mountain 
rim before those on the inner side were expelled after World 
War II. Even the Pyrenees do not completely separate ethnic 
groups since the Basques are located on both sides and the Cata- 
lonian group on the Mediterranean side extends into French Rous- 
sillon. Likewise, the high Himalayas did not prevent the Mon- 
golian tribesmen from descending the southern slopes into India. 
However, when mountains are used as boundaries they generally 
separate groups of people and may be considered ethnographic. 

Sometimes an originally Dcm-etlm<^niphic boundary has existed 
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for such a long time that the people on both sides have formed 
different ethnographic groups from what was once a unified peo- 
ple. The boundary between the Netherlands and Germany is a 
good example of this type for it was originally without any ethno- 
graphic foundation. 'liirough the centuries of its existence the 
cultural developments on either side progressed along different 
lines imlil today this boundary is almost Ideal from the human 
point of view in that it separates two groups of different cultures. 

Boundary lines also coincide with the ethnographic conditions 
in cases where the line was there first and the people came in on 
each side later. These conditions are found, for instance, in North 
America where the Canada-United States boundary west of the 
Great Lalces is older than the occupancy of the land by while 
settlers. However, the differences l«tween the groups on either 
side were originally small, for the people came from the same 
stock, speak the same language, and enjoy the same geographical 
environment. 

Boundaries become ethnc^rapbicif the people are moved to fit 
them. This often was done in Europe after \VorJd War II when 
boundaries were drawn first, and the people moved so that the 
boundary became ethnographic. The new boundaries of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia arc of this type. They solve the problem of 
minorities, but cause great hardship. This point is discussed 
later in the present cliapter. 

NONETHNOGRAPHIC BOUNDARIES 

Most boundaries, however, are nonethnographic. As Indicated 
above, the two chief reasons are ethnic complexity and the use ot 
other boundary criteria, such as military or economic. 

Ethnographic complexity is a handicap in making ethnic bound- 
aries. In the first place the absence of sharp divisions or limits 
of different groups makes it almost impossible to draw a line that 
is in harmony with the ethnic structure. Second, many ethnic 
enclaves are too small to be taken into consideration. 

Contact lines between ethnographic groups, which might be 
used as political boundaries, can exist only if no movement of 
population is taking place or has taken place recently. In such 
cases, the ethnographic structure is stable and mature, as in Europe 
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along the line of contact between the Germanic ( Flemish-German) 
and the Latin (French-ltalian) groups, but the contact line is 
rarely used as a political boundary. 

A good example of such a contact line of long duration Is found 
in Switzerland where the line crosses the city of Fribourg on the 
Saane River, southwest of Berne. The lower part of fiie city, 
located in the valley, has a Germanic population— German names 
are common, beer and saizsage are popular; the population of the 
upper town on the plateau speaks French, drinks wine instead of 
beer, and prefers cro&te eu fromagc to sausage. 

Generally, however, an infiltration has taken place on either 
side of a contact line and this makes the drawing of an ethno- 
graphic boundary very difScult. This problem came to the fore, 
especially after World War f, when Wilson favored the doctrine 
of Self-determination; plebiscites were used as a device for deter- 
mining the desires of people on which to base the location of 
boundaries. 

Plebiscites 

The Idea of plebiscites goes back to the French Revolution 
when the Fren^ revolutionary government was not willing to 
include new areas in the French state without the expressed 
desire of the majority of the population. Tire plebiscite was used 
fairly frequently thereafter, especially at the end of World War 1 
when a deBnite attempt was made to give Europe on ethno- 
graphical political map. It should be noted that this attempt w'as 
very successful. The political map as it existed between the two 
wars %vas the nearest approach to an ethnographic map Europe 
had ever known. It ranlu high as a model despite some mistakes 
and some deviations for nonethnographic reasons. 

Altogether, six plebiscites took place under the auspices of the 
League of Nations in the interwar period: Schleswig, 1920; AUen- 
stein-Marienwerder, 1920; Klagenfurt, 1920; Upper Silesia, 1921; 
Sopron, 1921; and the Saar plebiscite in 1935. Another plebiscite 
was taken in 1920 in Eupen-Malmedy, which was given to Bel- 
gium in spite of its essentially German population. This plebis- 
cite, however, cannot be considered a real test of popular senti- 
ment because of the way it was administered. Each of these six 
plebiscites was carefully prepared and carried out quite honestly 
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under existing conditions; in none of rfiem, however, were both 
parties satisG^ with the result. The reasons are discussed in full 
in Sarah Wambaugh's standard work on this subject; * some of the 
difficulties and dissatisfactions are touched upon here. 
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Besides the actual handling of the voting and the protection 
against too much pressure by either of the two countries con- 
cerned, there were two kinds of difficulties, namely, who was to be 
allowed to vote, and how the results were to be used in drawing 
the boundary line. 

The first problem arose because many of the natives had left the 
region, while many new residents had come in but were not re- 
garded as natives. In the case of Schleswig, voters were divided 
into four categories: (I)" resident natives; (2) nonresident na- 

> PlehiscUci Since the World War (Washington: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1933). 
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lives; (3) nonnalive residents domiciled prior to January 1, 1900; 
and (4) nonnatives who had been residents before 1900 but had 
later been expelled. To avoid the necessity of extending tJie vote 
over large political units the plebiscite area was, in some instances, 
such as Schlessvig and Klagenfurt, divided into zones. After the 
vote had been taken in the most critical zone, the outcome could 
be used as a basis for deciding whether it was necessary to extend 
the vote to other zones. 

The second difficulty was how to interpret the vote. Should 
the area or zone be considered as a unit and go to the state for 
which the highest number of votes had been cast, or should the 
distribution of the vote be taken into consideration and the new 
boundary line drawn accordingly? In the plebiscites of Allen- 
stein and the Saar tlie mulority tvas so o\’envhelmingly in favor of 
remaining with Germany that this problem did not arise. In the 
other plebiscites the method followed varied according to con- 
ditions. In the case of Kbgenfurt, the economic unity of the 
plebiscite area was considered important enough to give the whole 
area to Austria which had obtained the majority of the votes. In 
the three other cases— Schleswig, Upper Silesia, and Sopron— the 
new boundary was adjusted to the distribution of the votes, the 
line follovring the resxilts of the vote as closely as possible. For 
Schleswig and Sopron that method proved rather successful, al- 
though some people, of course, according to their political beliefs, 
were left on the "wrong" side of the line. In Upper Silesia the 
solution was most difficult and was obtained only after many plans 
had been made and rejected. The reason for the difficulty is 
shosvn in Figure 55. 

The industrial district in Upper Silesia constituted a Gennan 
enclave surrounded by a chi^y Polish rural population. Two 
alternatives were available: (1) to sacrifice the rural Polish popu- 
lation by connecting the Gennan enclave with Germany, or (2 ) to 
sacrifice the German enclave by placing the boundary along the 
contact lines between the Gennan and Polish majorities. The 
compromise solution, as the problem was finally decided, divided 
the economically valuable enclave into two parts: the larger part 
was given to Poland and (he smaller was connected with Germany. 
This solution proved to be a *^QloiiM}n*s judgment” which satisfied 
Neither state. 
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In South America a plebiscite was attempted between Chile and 
Peru with regard to the Tacna-Arica area (1925-1926). The at- 
tempt failed because the parties concerned could not agree about 
the terms. The two countries later (1929) came to an agreement 
whereby Tacna went to Peru and Arica to Chile. 

The Russians also have applied the idea of plebiscites or elec- 
tions in order to show that the sentiment of the people was favor- 
able to any conquest made. Results always favor Russia with 
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percentages ranging in the nineties; in Lithuania, for instance, the 
vote taken in was 99.19 per cent The following quotation 
suggests how this came about: “It was an unfortunate slip by 
whidi a London newspaper published the official results from a 
Russian news agency twenty-four hours before the polls were 
closed.”* No further comment seems necessary. 

Shifts of Population 

A totally different procedure svas followed during and after 
World War 11. New boundaries were drawn with little regard for 
ethnographic structure and the native population was forced to 
move out, either in part or in most cases entirely. This procedure 
was used in ancient times when the Assyrians and later the Cartha- 
ginians were almost completely eliminated by their conquerors. 
^Vhereas the cases of the Germans in Europe is most spectacular, 
the same technique has also been used in Asia. Here the-Turks 
in 1923 expelled the Greek inhabitants of Asia Minor despite the 
fact that they had their roots there since the lime of the ancient 
Greek civilization. The flight of Arabs from Israel and the exodus 
of Hindus from Pakistan are even more recent examples. It is 
needless to speak of how much misery Is involved in such shifts 
of papulation and how long it will take before all the displaced 
persons are settled elsewhere. 

Change in areal distribution of the Germans. At present there 
are about 10,000,000 displaced Germans within the borders of 
what is left of Germany. Not only does this mean overcrowding 
in an already mipo\'erished land, but the areas from which they 
came are Il 0 ^v populated by other people who moved In when the 
Germans left. This changed the ethnographic pattern; moreos'er, 
boundary lines now stand out as separating ethnographic groups 
without zones of transition or minority groups. The operation 
has been a very severe one, but the hope can be expressed that 
the ethnographical homogeneity will ultimately be advantageous. 

Three phases can be distinguished in this process. First came 
the recall of the Germans living in Russian-controlled terrilorv, 
according to a German-Russian agreement made in the fall of 

* Bmiard Newnuo, Kew Ettrepe (New Toik: The MvrmgUn Comnuiy. 1943). 
p. 20t 
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1939. To those who returned should be added those who came 
from the South Tyrol where a vote was taken on whether the 
German-speaking people wanted to move out or stay and become 
Italianized. Second, the returned Germans and many others set- 
tled in conquered territory, cither expelling those who lived there 
or using them as forced labor. People were settled in western 
Poland, parts of Bohcmia-Moravia, and also Alsace-Lorraine in this 
way. Third, came the great exodus of the Germans when the 
Russian armies advanced, ending in the complete elimination of 
all German occupancy cast of the Elbe River as well as in Silesia, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, and Yugoslavia; the new- 
comers in Alsace-Lorraine were also forced to leave. 


THE DURATION OF BOUNDARIES 

In studying boundaries, it is possible to distinguish between 
stable and unstable ones by the criteria of how long they have 
existed and whether the nations involved are satisfied. Boui)' 
daries in the Americas have remained remarkably stable. Such 
dianges as have been made were discussed previously in Chapter 
2; very few of them are open to dispute. Even in Africa changes 
have been few. Though shifts of political control such as die 
elimination of German and Italian colonies have occurred, they 
have not resulted in boundary changes. 

The picture is very different in Europe and in parts of Asia. In 
these areas the World Wars have caused old boundaries to be 
modified and new ones to be established. In Europe the two 
defeats of Germany, the disintegration of the Austro-Hungarian 
and Turkish Empires, and the recent westward advances of Rus- 
sia after initial retreat following World War I have resulted in 
profotmd changes. Only in western Europe are many of the old 
boundaries still in existence. In Asia, the defeat of Japan, the 
dedine of Chinese influence in the interior, and the separation 
between India and Pakistan have made necessary the creation of 
new political boundaries. Whether all the present boundaries in 
Europe and Asia will become stable or wbefher lurther changes 
will occur, only time will tell. 
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CONCLUSION 

The survey of boundaries from the point of view of the ethno- 
graphic structure of population presents a rather complex picture. 
In a well-organized world it should be possible to draw bormdaries 
acceptable to the people involved. This however, can be done 
only in a world at peace. 

The border between the United States and Canada reflects the 
friendly relations between these two nations, and the Mexican- 
United States boundary, once it was agreed upon, has remained 
well established. In Europe such mature and mutually friendly 
nations as Norway and Sweden have no frontier disputes. These 
conditions give some hope for the future, and indicate that mu- 
tual cooperation and respect between neighboring countries can 
make possible a situation that is stable and wo^while for all 
concerned. It is perhaps in moments of great distress, such as the 
present, that the need for stability is obvious. 



CHAPTER 21 


Population 


Before Woru) War II the so- 
called dynamic countries— Germany, Italy, and Japan— defended 
their desire for expansion by tfie claim that they needed more 
land because of population pressure. Often the areas they cov- 
eted were already densely populated, but such slogans as “Volk 
ohne Raum,” a people without living space, nevertheless made an 
impression and marshalled public t^inion in support of expansion. 
Thus It is pertinent to raise the question, is there in realty such a 
thing as overpopulation? 

DENSITY OF POPULATION 

There is a close relation between large areas of high population 
density and political power. Althou^ other factors, such as re- 
sources and standards of living, enter into the evaluation of power, 
numbers of people count heavily in our modem world. For ex- 
ample, China, which Only fifty years ago was so weak that other 
nations interfered with her sovereignty with impunity, has become 
a powerful military nation whose inexhaustible supply of man- 
power is a major asset. Simflatly, India, until recently a British 
colony, is now One of the great nations of the world, with roughly 
one-sixth of the world’s total population. 

Figure 58 depicts four nuLin areas of population concentration. 
Two of them are in Asia: India, and the China-Korea-Japan unit; 
one is in Europe: a zone streldiiug from the Atlantic into Russia. 
Roughly spea^g, each of the first three areas has about 500 mil- 
lion people, and taken together have almost three-fourths of the 
total population of the world. The fourth area Is in the eastern 
304 
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part of the United Slates. It has a smaller number of people than 
the other areas, but greater economic and financial power. Out' 
side the four major concentrations are local areas of high density, 
such as Java, Egypt, and certain spots on the east coast of South 
America; these, ho^veve^, play a relatively minor role. 

The concentration of population in the four main areas is in part 
the result of physical conditions, such as relief and climate, as well 
as of various other factors. Two of the areas are primarily agrar- 
ian in their economy. The fertile plains of China and India, with 
their raonsoonal climates that guarantee a long summer growng 
season, have for many centuries been cores of dense population. 
Since the population saturation point has been reached under 
prevailing methods of production, both areas have knowm frequent 
times of distress when floods, drought, or wars interfered with 
normal production, and millions died because of lack of food, 
The other two areas became densely populated in comparatively 
recent times. Western Europe owes its high density to the indus- 
trial revolution. The population, which until that lime had been 
adjusted to the food supply, increased tremendously, and part of 
the needed food had to be imported from other sections of the 
world. A more recent occurrence is the industrial development, 
with its attendant growth in population, in eastern United States. 
Here other sections of the nation, notably the Middle West, have 
served as a granary, and provided the food requisite for the dense 
population. 

In the European and United States areas, population sat- 
uration, though not yet reached to the same extent as in tlie 
Orient, is a potential threat. In Europe, the destruction caused 
by wars and the loss of markets led to a population surplus in 
many countries during the first half of the present century. This 
situation put a great burden on the e.xisling economy. The North 
Ameiican area, the smallest from the point of view of number of 
people, is the only one in which thus far industrial development 
has in general kept pace with population. This development has 
only infrequently been halted or Uircatened by business recessions. 

In this connection it should be mentioned that in Japan, one 
part of the Far Eastern core, industrial factors have also been 
responsible for the high density of population; as in Europe, there 
is in Japan a declining market, and food has to be imported. 
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1,500 per square mile of arable land. The senior author once 
calculated how many people could live in Java without the area 
reaching saturation, on the basfa of soils and their average produce 
tion, and arrived at the figure of about 50,000,000. Of course, 
the standard of living is much lower m Java than in either Iceland 
or Great Britain, but life in the tropics is simpler than in tlie 
temperate and subarctic zones. The figure of 50,000,000 now has 
been reached and the new Republic faces the problem of indus- 
trialization or emigration to the neighboring islands. Only in one 
or both of these ways can it avoid the tragic results of over- 
population. 

The United States is not yet confronted with the problem of 
overpopulation. With its two and one-half acres of arable land per 
person and its huge industrial development, it is a land of plenty 
with the highest standard of living in the world. Depressions, 
ii^th attendant unemployment, are the result of the risks of such 
a system. Compared ^vith other nations, even tiiose of Europe, 
the United States is underdeveloped, but an economic change 
which would use the arable land more intensively and also plow 
marginal areas might result in a lowering of living standards. 

These examples suffice to indicate that the problem of popula- 
tion pressure varies greatly according to conditions, and tJiat the 
idea of overpopulation b always a tclalive one which reflects, and 
is reflected in, economic and social conditions. 

POPULATION GROma 

The last century and a half has seen an astonishing growth in 
world population. The two chief factors responsible for this 
growth are: (1) advances in medical care which have resulted in 
more infants and children surviving the critical early years and 
more persons reaching maturity and old age, and (2) great eco- 
nomic possibilities stemming from better methods of production 
in both agriculture and manufacturing. Europe, for instance, in- 
creased its population from 175 million in 1800 to the present num- 
ber of about 500 million. England and Wales increased their 
population sevenfold between 1801 and 1921, Java, tenfold in 150 
years; and as an extreme cas^ the 5,800 French immigrants who 
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reached Quebec before 16S0 are the forefathers of the four million 
French Canadians of today— a 600*fold increase in 250 years. 

The trend of population increase 1»as not yet reached many of 
the more primitive countries where die death rate is still 50 as 
compared, witli 10 per 1,000 for some of the most progressive 
nations, and where economic and social conditions have changed 
little since ancient times. Expectation of life at birth is now 67 
years in the Netherlands in contrast to only 26 years in India; fig- 
ures in parts of Uie Near East arc probably even lower. ^Vhat 
wll happen if modem scientific advances with their inevitable 
results reach those areas? 

Figure 57 shows the increase of population in a general way by 
using the difference between birth rates and death rales for the 
\-arious countries which publish these vital statistics. The data 
are for 1950 except in the case of a few countries for which 1950 
data are not available and older statistics had to be used. Al- 
though most of the warring naUons had a remarkable increase In 
births immediately after World War II, the situation in 1950 may 
be regarded gcoerally as back to normal. 

The map brings out some interesting points despite the fact that 
it is not based entirely on recent information. Low annual in- 
aeasc, below ten per 1,000 inliabitanls, prevails in large parts of 
Europe, in India, and probably also in sections of the Near East. 
In Asia very high birtli rates still give a surplus, in spite of the 
high death rates. Economic factors enter into the picture for 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, and especially Rumania where the 
lowest increase is found. 

Annual increases of between 10 and 20 per 1,000 inhabitants are 
probably most typical and are found all over the world. Various 
t)^es of increase exist, such as the combination of a fairly high 
birth rale with a low death rate, as In the United Stales and Can- 
ada; and of a high birth rale but a somewhat higher death rate as 
in Argentina. The latter type is found in parts of southern and 
eastern Europe; the Netherlands, Norway, and Iceland are of the 
North American type. 

In general, the category of high increase shows very lugh birth 
TAfs *«krttln in incrcjee; cA vrfent/nun'is 

in spite of fairly higli death rates. Santo Domingo even stands 
above 30. Some of these figures, however, are open to tlie sus- 
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picion of inaccuracy because life expectancy is not High and pos- 
sibly the number of deaths is incorrectly recorded. In Java, where 
the senior author lived in the 1920‘s, the reported number of deatlis 
always exceeded the number of birtlrs, and yet the population 
increased rapidly. The reason for the discrepancy was that death 
figures were well known because of elaborate death ceremom’es, 
whereas births often remained unrecorded. 

In more advanced countries the number of births will probably 
decline and the death rate will not drop much more; hence the 
increase will be quite small For instance, in France before World 
War II the number of births and the number of deatlis balanced 
each other. In the more primitive countries, however, the decline 
in the death rate will probably be much faster than the decline 
in the birth rate, and accordingly for a period of time a heavy in- 
crease in population may be expected. 

Pepuhiion Structure 

Another population factor which should be taken into consider- 
ation is the structure of the population according to sex. In the 
nineteenth century the population ppamid had displayed very 
regular shape because each age group showed a decrease if com- 
pared with the one below while the number of males about equalled 
the number of females with (he usual contrast of more males in 
infancy and more females in later years. The present pyramid 
has a different shape because of the drop in the birtli rate and the 
increase in the number of older people. 

From the political-geographical point of view, another factor 
affects the situation in some countries, (hat is, (Jie losses sustained 
in llie two World Wars. This is very well illustrated by an age 
census taken in the Brilisli occupied zone in Western Germany 
after World War II (Figure 58). Hie shape of the pyramid was 
somesvhal inlluciiced by tlie buUi rate in tlic prewar years, which 
icflectcd depression and prosperity periods, and to some extent 
government propaganda for large families. The striking point 
about the pyramid, however, is Uic dominance of females over 
males as a result of war losses. At present there arc almost twice 
as many women of marriageable age (between 20 and 30) as men. 
This situation will affect future birth rates and also give rise to 
other unfortunate conditions in a society with too few men— what 
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PROBLEM OF OVERPOPULATION 

Overpopulation under existing conditions, either temporary or 
seemingly permanent, remains one of the chief problems in the 
world. Some of the reasons are increase of population beyond the 
possibilities of employment, decline of industrial development re- 
sulting from loss of markets wiUi consei^ucnt unemployment, and 
a sudden increa^ of population owing to population movements. 
In Europe, for instance, the agrarian East has long been overpopu- 
lated, and this situation is one of the causes of poverty and of the 
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desire to migrate. Italy has a permanent imemplovinent problem 
because of overpopulation. Germany, with only two-thirds of her 
pre-World War I territory and with a large increase of populatior 
resulting from the forced miction of the Germans who formerly 
lived in other parts of Europe, is crowded beyond the hope of an 
immediate solution. This is especially the case in Western Ger- 
many where a constant flow of immi^ants from eastern Germany 
has added to the already overcrowded conditions. The Nether- 
lands, with the loss of her colonial empire, faces the problem of 
loo many people and not enough land, and sees her standard of 
living dechnmg, and her young men migrating. Conditions are 
still worse in Asia. Instances of overcrowding in parts of India 
and China have long been known. Japan with her high rate of 
population increase also faces difficulties if she is not able to re- 
cover some of her former markets for her industrial products. 

Population pressure, where it exists, causes tension and unstable 
conditions and may lead to international complications. It is one 
of the greatest challenges of our ihodem world, for overpopula- 
tion and low standards of living are fertile groimd for communism. 

Potential World Population 

Estimates of potential world population have been made, taking 
into account the possibility of making large areas that are now 
almost uninhabited productive through modem methods of hy- 
giene and cultivation. The present world population is about two 
and one quarter billion. The German political geographer, Rich- 
ard Hennig, made the following estimate of the potential world 
population; Aiiica, 2,320 million (now 197 million); Asia, 1,700 
million (now 1,300 million); Europe, 600 million (now 540 mil- 
lion); North America, 1,100 million (now 213 million); Oceania. 
400 million (now 12 million); and South America, 2,000 milli on 
(now 107 million).* Hennig’s figures, totalling about 8 billion, 
are indeed astonishing, especially if it is remembered that be and 
some others regarded them as low and expected that the actual 
figures would be higher. 

• The late English geographer, C. B. Fawcett, after a careful 
study, came to similar condusiems. According to his estimate, the 
world could support six and one-half billion people if the standard 

^ OeopoUtik (Leipzig and Betlin: Teubner, 1931). 
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of living in France were taken as a basis, and even ten billion on 
the basis of conditions in India, lie summarizes his conclusions 
as follows: 

It is clear from the estimates here given that the world, as a whole, 
is capable of supporting a population much more numerous than 
that which it carries today. The Immediate problems of overpopula- 
tion are limited to some comparatively small areas; and the present- 
day pressure of population is not against the limited resources of the 
earth but against the various barriers, iratural and artiGcial, which 
hinder access to these resources. Witli our present powers of pro- 
duction the world may well be able to support three times its present 
population in reasonable comfort. But at the rates of increase of 
1900-1910 that number would he readied in about a century from 
now. And the fact that the size and natural resources of the earth 
are fixed and llrnitcd insures tliat its human population cannot in- 
crease indefinitely.’ 

TerrHoTial Eximnsion 

It has already been noted that territorial expansion rarely solves 
tho problem of population pressure. Es'en colonies have not 
proved to bo a remedy. At the time of \Vorld War I there were 
comparatively few Germans in the German colonies (24,000); 
likewise the Italian colonics did not help to solve Italy's popula- 
tion problems. Even Japan profited little, in relieving popula- 
tion pressure, from the conquest of Korea, Manchuria, and For- 
mosa; the number of Japanese in those areas was only about one 
millioa, the equivalent of one year’s increase in the population of 
the homeland. 

A/tgraiiofi 

Migration from densely populated countries to less densely 
populated ones is a direct method of reducing population pressure. 
The white population of the Americas, Australia, and Africa rep- 
resents migration from overcrowded European countries. One 
might imagine that this migratimi was a great help in relieving 
pressure in the home countries, but suclr was not the case. 

Bobext B. Kuezynski estimates the net overseas migration of 
Europeans since 1492 to be about million, of wliich 24 million 

» "The Numbers and Distiibutkni of ManlUnd." The Scientific Monthly. LXIV 
(May 1947}, 3S9-39S. 
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went to what is now the United States, 15 milhon to other American 
countries, and 6 million to other continents. These figures, which 
seem very small, represent net migration. The actual movement 
of people was much greater, but many persons returned to Europe. 
It is estimated that of the 55 millmn persons who came to the 
Americas between 1820 and 1938, only million remained for the 
rest of their lives. The population of Europe increased from 120 
to 175 million during Uje eighteenth century, and it has increased 
to 500 million since tlie beginning of the nineteenth century. In 
view of these facts, it is evident that the net emigration of 45 
million persons during a 446-year period was relatively insignifi- 
cant and failed to serve as a check to the increasing population in 
Europe. Ireland is the only exception to this general statement’ 

Moreover, European countries were robbed of the pick of their 
youth, for whose rearing and education they had paid, witliout 
reaping the benefits. Thus many European countries did not look 
with favor upon the migration of their young people, and the 
‘'d>‘Damic" countries stopped it in an effort to preserve their man- 
power. 

In genera], the European countries gained little or nothing from 
migration in relieving their population pressure, and lost much 
cxiltumlly. An exception to this statement is that in southern 
Europe often only the men emigrated; they either returned to their 
homes within a few years, or, if they did not do so, they sent a 
part of their earnings back to their famflies at home. Thus a part 
of the loss that their migration had imposed upon their countries 
was repaid. 

Not only did most of the countries of Europe try to prevent the 
migration of their young people, but the countries to which these 
people wished to go abo objected. They did not want more peo- 
ple than could easily be absorbed without lowering the wage level 
and the standard of Uving. 

In-the United States another cause for restricting immigration 
was the change in the character of migration, in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, from northern European stocks' to southern 
European, and a desire to limit the influx of immigrants from the 
latter stocks. Similarly, Australia has been anxious to avoid too 
great an influx of non-Britisb elements: at times even the British 

> formulation Mocementi (Oxford: Oaioxloii I^cu, 1936), p. 22. 
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have not been welcomed because the strong labor elements fear 
that a high wage scale could not be maintained in the face of an 
increasing labor supply. In some Latin American countries ef- 
forts have been made to encourage European immigration but 
without marked success. Tlic Germans Nvho migrated to South 
America have not been completely assimilated into the general 
national blends. 

The migration of Negroes to the Americas was entirely different 
from European migration. This was a forced, not a free move- 
ment of peoples, and those who were taken from Africa were not 
the selected youth but rather those who were caught by the slave 
traders. The number of Negroes brought to tlie Americas has 
' been estimated at IS million. Tlie .iO million Negroes in the 
Americas today are the descendants of these forced migrants with 
some admixture of blood. 


CONCLUSION 

In world politics, overpopulation and underpopulation often 
have been used to defend the right of some nations to expand and 
of others to open or close their boundaries to immigrants. This 
chapter points out that the situation is not so simple and that the 
two words, overpopulation and undcrpopulation, can only be used 
in a very relative way. World population is increasing at present 
and there is no reason to believe that the trend will stop in the 
near lutare. It is obvious that, because of areal and economic 
limitations, population expansion will have to stop at some time. 
That moment, however, is much farther off than most people 
thought at the time Maltlius made his famous prophecy. Never- 
theless, we must take p’eat care of our resources and plan for the 
expansion of population. Here is another reason why peace and 
international cooperation ate accessary for survival. 



CHAPTER 22 


Government 


A WEU.-i2s'o\VN TEXTBOOK OS Gov- 
ernment* recognizes two major categories xmder the beading of 
"constitutional bases” namely, oligarchy and democracy. The 
first category is subdivided into monarchy, dictatonbip, theocracy, 
and plural headship; the second, into limited monarchy and re- 
public. Under "economic bases" of government are placed the 
capitalistic and socialistic forms, and under "communal bases" 
are national, multinational, and world governments. Unitary, 
imperial, and federal governments are considered under "sover- 
eignty structure." 

In a book on political geography it is not possible to discuss 
these categories in detail, except for the inferences that may be 
d^a^^'n from them concerning the strength or weakness of a nation 
and its relation to other nations. 

THE OLIGARCHIC MONARCHY 

The hereditary monarch as sole ruler is a disappearing ^pe. 
In all probability he ne\'er was reaUy absolute, because even ^e 
strongest princes had to take into consideration groups or classes 
within the state. Gradually, those groups forced the monarch to 
accept certain limitations to his power. In modem times, these 
limitations have been in the form of a constitution that has put an 
end to the oligarchy. 

In its purest form, the oligarchic monarchy can still be found in 
XTab woiW, wWie tiiibal duets, through inilitaTy pcwer. ha'" 

*H. M. Maclter, The Web of Cocemment (N'ew York: Tl^onhip llie Auchon 
pinjr, 1949). .Mjilver'j The Web of 
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control over territories that, b^me gradually boundaries had to 
bo drawn, became jecognizrd states. The royal house could be 
overthrown by another tribal chief, again by the use of military 
power, and often within Uie royal family the struggle for succes- 
sion led to murder as well as to local revolts. 

An example of oL’garchic monarchy was the Saudi Arabia of 
KinglbnSaud. Ibn Saud, whose father was sultan of Nejd (cen- 
tral Arabia), had lived as an exile in Kuwait during Uie period 
when a local rival with Turhisb help ruled over Ncjd. In 1903, 
lie conquered his former territory by military force and became its 
recognized ruler. After the first world war the traditional feud 
between Ncjd and Hejaz (the territory along tlie Red Sea coast 
with die holy cities of Mecca and Medina) ended with the com- 
plete defeat of the ruler of Hejaz (King Husain). In 1932, Ibn 
Saud, consolidating his gains proclaimed himself King of Saudi 
Arabia and became its absolute ruler. Tlie development of the 
oil fields along the Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf made him one 
of the richest men in the world and greatly increased his influence. 

Although he had to allocate power to others and even had a 
cabinet, these positions were generally kept within the family, and 
Iba Saud retained complete control. As a ruler he showed re- 
markable wisdom and restraint. When bis feud with Yemen led 
to the defeat of that nation, he did not press his advantage but 
arranged for a friendship pact between the two countries. Even 
his relations with the Hashemite family, the descendants of King 
Husain, now ruling over Jordania and Iraq, improved. As a mem- 
ber of the Arab League his attitude in the Palestine conflict, al- 
though anti-Jewish, was less bellicose than that of other members 
of the League. At the same time, the oil money that poured into 
his treasury was used in a way beneficial to tlie future of his coun- 
try. The conduct of the affairs of slate rested on the shoulders of 
one man whose word was law and whose sentiments affected the 
whole Middle East. It seems almost anachfonistlc, but to the 
Arab, brov\gl^t up on tribal tradition, it still seems natural. 
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iKe fittest. Many wars may have been the personal wars of kings, 
but it would be difficult to defend a statement that democratic 
countries had fewer wars. Each monarch and each case \vill have 
to be judged on its own merits. Such cases as those of Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen, and Kuwait are interesting not only as remnants 
of the past but also as they affect intemationa! policy in the Middle 
East. Relations with those monarchs have to be handled most 
carefully because in the struggle between the communist and the 
democratic worlds their attitude is of vita! importance. 

DICTATORSHIP 

A dictator differs from an oligarchic king because in his case the 
succession is not stabilbed.* Often a dictator introduces that 
hereditary succession and automatically becomes an absolute 
monarch. There are, however, other much more important dif- 
ferences. Dictators generally have a definite program or mission 
that tliey feel compelled to accomplish. Such programs can be 
concerned with the internal affairs of the state and also with its 
relations to other nations. Moreover, dictators generally come 
into their position by power, political as M'ell as military, and in 
many cases, tliey represent a minority. This means they have the 
dual task of trying to become or remain popular with Uie masses 
and, at the same time, of preventing the opposition from over- 
throwing the dictatorship. This makes them intolerant to other 
ideas and hostile to any strong organization within the state, such 
as ah army or a church not tmder their control. Except wlicn es- 
tablished by foreign pressure, as was the case in tlie new commu- 
nist states in eastern Europe, dictatorships are the response to dis- 
tress, be it political, economic, or military. *or combinations of all 
three. Accordingly, there are many types of dictatorship ranging 
from benevolent to despotic. Democracy needs to rest on a cer- 
tain degree of maturity. If such is absent the transition to a dic- 
tatorship is almost unavoidable. There is the Latin American type 
where democratic governments alternate with dictatorships, but 
where there is always the hope that eventually tliosc republics 

* For readers interested in a more detailed treatment of dietalordiip tiie autfiors 
rccomniend tlie cliapter, “The Ways ^ctatonhip,' in Maciser's T/if Web cf 
CoLcrnmcnl. 
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will find their way to more stable and permanent democratic gov- 
ernment. Similar conditions listed in the new countries which 
arose in Europe after the Balkan wars and the first world war. 
In most of them, democracy temporarily failed and dictators took 
over, but there was hope for the future. 

Even such dictatorial countries as fascist Italy and Franco’s 
Spain are never to be regarded as permanent features but as steps 
toward something else. Italy under fascism still had a king; 
Franco stated tliat he was the leader of a transitional period which 
mJglit end in the return of the royal bouse^ Few people realize 
that Portugal has a dictatorship type of government because the 
dictator has stayed very much in the background and the regime 
has few of the dictatorial diaracteristics. 

On the -opposite side there was Nazi Germany, one of the worst 
types of dictatorship the world had ever known— the extreme police 
state With its Elite Guard, its storm troopers, and its Gestapo. 
Here the law and individual rights were completely disregarded; 
protests were punished by imprisonment in concentration camps, 
places of inferno-like horror. 

Most of these features have been taken over by communist 
Russia, and it is not necessary to dwell on llicm, since almost every ' 
day tliere are new examples of the lack of freedom In that country. 
But there is still lire communist creed, which has found adherents 
in different parts of the world. Maciver describes it in the follow- 
ing words: ' 

There was the doctrine of the socialist or communist economy, de- 
manding the collectivization of all productive wealth, the abolition 
of capitalism, and the establishment of the formula: from eacli 
accormng to bis abilities, to eadi according to his needs. There was 
the doctrine of equality, denying advantage or privilege to any class, 
race-group, or interest. There was the doctrine of internationalism, 
opposing the dominance and the exclusiveness of the nationaZist 
state. There was the doctrine of democracy, making all authority 
the expression of the people's wilL And there was me doctrine of 
the "withering stale," attacking the whole system of power politics 
and envisaging a future in whi^ the role of the state as power wSlid'’ 
disappear and the classless sodety would function in liberty. To 
these doctrine was attached art elaborate “dialectic” of the inevitable 
historical processes through wbkh the transformation must take 
P^ace.» 

• Msclvet, Th« Web of Cocemmaa, p. 2S7. 
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This story, in fact all the so^aHed benefits of communist rule, in 
contrast to the conditions in noncommunist countries is broadcast 
daily in different forms all over the world— a terrible weapon in- 
fiuencing those who have no idea what life in the communist state 
is really like. 

It is very important to consider |ust what dictatorship means in 
the evaluation of nations and the relations between them. The 
dictator or the group that dictates with him is a much greater 
danger than the absolute monarch, because dictatorship is based 
on propaganda and on the results obtained by iL Dictatorships, 
such as Germany and Russia, are geared for expansion, through 
war, if necessary, because they realize that in a peaceful world 
they would eventually be doomed to disappear. Opposition has 
to be eliminated >Ailhin. and eventually without, the state. Only 
a complete communist world can safeguard Russia's present 
of government All their actions have that final goal For the 
political geographer a good knowledge of such countries is essen* 
tial not only from the point of view of democratic sel/>prolection 
but also because they represent the major obstacle to a letter type 
of world in which the freedom of the individual is protect^. 
The Iron Curtain in its full exteosioo is a battle front, sometimes 
cold but often warm with the future of the world at stake. This' 
may sound quite dramatic but it js the unfortunate truth. Only 
a total change in the attitude of the ruling group in Moscow can 
give us hope of a compromise, of a chance to live side by side in 
peace. 

THEOCRACY AND PLURAL HEADSHIP 

The third division under oligarchy, theocracy, is not impor- 
tant any more. The last theocratic l^der was the Dalai launa of 
Tibet, who governed the slate as the leader of the priestly class. 
In 1^1, however, communist China took control, and the Dalai 
Lama, although he was permitted to stay, lost his temporal power. 
Of course there is Vatican City where the Pope rulca over approxi- 
mately 100 acres, but hb power outside is of a different tj-pe and 
Im been treated in. the chapter ow reU^oa. Plural headship, 
either in the form of a joint jurisdiction by king and priest or as a 
two-consul s)-stem, was once rather popular but has now ceased 
to cxbL 
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DEMOCRACY 

The difference between a limited monarchy and a republic is 
only minor and the two can be discussed together. The main 
dinerence lies in the fact that in a true democratic type of mon- 
archy, the monarch, as first servant of the state, is permanent and 
is often a stable factor, although his direct influence is often much 
smaller than that of a president of a republic. Demoenny means 
rule by the people. There arc many ways to interpret tliat rufc. 
In fact there are as many types of democracy as there arc demo- 
cratic nations. Also, many so-callcd democracies have very little 
democracy because a relatively small group, eitlier under a king 
or a president, controls the elections. The people in these coun- 
tries have not become conscious of tlic fact that they are part of a 
democracy and either do not vote or else Uiey follow the instruc- 
tions of the ruling class. A good example of that is found in the 
Middle East. In Iraq, the government is run by a small group 
composed to a large extent of landowners who still control the vote 
in their districts. A middle group of intellectuals, businessmen 
and workers have grown up in the larger cities but arc not power- 
ful enough to overthrow the ruling class because the rural vote is 
still government controlled. Still, on paper it is a democracy, a 
constitutional kingdom. 

There remains little of the original type of democracy, such as 
existed in ancient Athens and in which any citizen could be called 
by lot to a government position. Tiie Swiss approach is prob- 
ably best because in certain communities votes are still taken by a 
show of hands in public outdoor meetings, and all important deci- 
sions accepted by the Swiss parliament arc referred back to public 
vote; in fact the Swiss vote so often that democracy sometimes be- 
comes a burden. However, we are not concerned here with tlie 
system used but the influence it has on the conduct of state affairs. 
Three points arc especially pertinent; the function of the actual 
head of government (not counting the constitutional monarch), 
the party ^stem, and centralized government as opposed to 
federation. 

Tlie election of an American president attracts world-wide atten- 
tion because of the power ^ven to him by the Constitution, and of 
course the fact that (he United States is the leading great power. 
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The election of President Eisenhower in 1952, for instance, was 
received in other countries with mixed feelings because of the 
uncertainty what the election would mean to the foreign policy of 
this country. Many other presidents, even of important coun- 
tries, come and go almost unnoticed. Very few know the name of 
the president of the French Republic who is mentioned by the 
foreign press only if he has trouble finding a new prime minister 
after the too frequent falls of the cabinet Perhaps the least 
known president even within his own country is the Swiss presi- 
dent who is only the chairman of the Bundesrat (the Swiss cabi- 
net) who changes every year in a regular rotation. 

In many countries the prime minister is the real power. In 
Britain he represents the power given in the United States to the 
president wiUi this difference: he is the leader of the majority in 
Parliament or of a parliamentary coalition while in the United 
States tlie majority in Congress and the president do not always 
belong to the same party. It is understandable that such a dis- 
cord infiuences the firmness of the policy of government and may 
lead to situations which are for non-Americans diScuIt to under- 
stand. When President Wilson sponsored the League of Nations 
it came as a great shock that his own government was not willing 
to support him and refused his request that the United States be- 
come a member of that league. 

party s)'stcnis also vary a great deal. The two-party sj-stem is, 
for instance, typical of the United States and also of Britain, al- 
though for a time three British parties existed of which one, the 
Liberal Party, gradually faded out of the political picture. A 
change in government in Britain, has, of course, its influence in the 
general policy of that nation, but means little to the ONcrall gov- 
ernment s)'$tcm, which is nonpolitical to a large extent. In the 
United States a change in the administration insolves not only the 
elected officials but many minor governmental posts as wcIL The 
many changes in the French government are partly offset, in their 
influence, by the nonpolitical government core. Even at times 
when a head of state is absent due to party politics, the state itself, 
«ccpt when a raajw is leqniied, IvmtAitsns as if ntAhing 

bad happenccL 

The example of France brings up the plural party type of gov- 
ernment where cabinets ore based on coalitions between parties 
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because no party has a majority. This is the case in most countries 
that do not have a traditional two-party system that is strong 
enough to withstand efforts of new parties to become important. 
Coalitions generally mean that no great changes have taken place; 
it is mainly a slight shift in the emphasis in certain phases of na- 
tional policy. 

The difference between a unitary type of government and a fed- 
eral one depends on the amount of autonomy given to the members 
of the union. The federal type introduces a dual citizenship 
which means, in the United States, citizenship in both the state and 
the federation. A centralized government encourages global na- 
tional thinking while in a federation each state may have its own 
approach to problems which occur. Generally, there is a tendency 
in a federation to strengthen the federal government at the cost 
of the individual units; this has been noticeable in the history of 
American government and in other federations such as Canada, 
Australia, Switzerland, and Germany. 

A democracy has within itself both strength and weakness. 
Strength prevails in mature countries where tlie people's verdicts 
are generally accepted even by the losing party or parties and the 
national sentiment prevails over party differences. The fight dur- 
ing an election may be a bitter one, but the ranks are closed once 
the verdict ^ given. In countries that lack maturity the demo- 
cratic way of government may lead to weakness because the par- 
ties continue to fight each oUier and hamper the conduct of a 
smooth government. For the political geographer each country 
demands careful evaluation as far as type of government is con- 
cerned. On the strengUi of such studies he can come to certain 
conclusions about strengths and weaknesses. Recently Uie senior 
author spent several months in the Middle East. He went there 
mainly concerned with economic progress and with certain terri- 
torial problems in mind. He discovered, however, that national 
politics played such a part in the economy of the countries and 
their relations with each other that he was forced to study the 
politics most carefully and use them as a major factor in his evalua- 
Uon. Such problems, for instance, as the relation of Iraq and the 
United States and Gieat Britain on the question whether the oil 
wells should be nationalized, all depended on the structure of 
government and possible changes that might occur. 
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The United Nations 

The second step was taken in June, 1945, when the charter es- 
tablishing the United Nations was si^cd by the representatives 
of 50 countries. Again it seems worthwhile to quote Schapiro, 
who describes Uic functions of the United Nations rather pre- 
cisely. 

IIow was the Charter of the United Nations an improvement on the 
Covenant of the League of Nations that had failed so tragically in 
the hour of need? Would the nations be willing to surrender their 
sovereignty and form a world government having supreme power 
over them? Clearly, not, Would they be willing to surrender their 
sovereignty in the right to make war? Prob^ibly. A world organiza- 
tion would have no reason for cidstcnce unless it could prevent war. 
The United Nations, like tlie League of Nations, was an association 
of nations each of which retained its sovereignly, but in several re- 
spects it appeared to be far stronger than the league. In the 6rst 
pace, nearly aW the nations of the wosld wwe mwnhws, including 
tbo United States. And the adherence of tlte greatest power in the 
world gave immense prestige to the newly bom world order. The 
chief organs, the Assembly and the Security Council, were-or ap- 
peared to be-stronger than those of the League. Like the Assembly 
of the League, the Assembly of the United Nations, representing all 
its member-nations, each having one-vote, was mainly a world forum, 
with the right to discuss and to moke recommendations. But real 
power to act lay with the Security Council, consisting of eleven mem- 
oers: five permanent ones, the Big Five, namely, America, Britain, 
Soviet Russia, France, and China; and six, representing the otlier 
members of the United Nations, elected for a term of two years by a 
two-thirds vote of the Assembly. But there was an important differ- 
ence between the Council of the League and the Security Council 
of the United Nations. Action by the former in important matters 
required the unanimous consent of its fifteen members; but similar 
action by the Security Council required only an affirmative vote of 
seven of its eleven members. There was, however, a fiy in the oint- 
ment. This was the famous veto, according to which any one of the 
Big Five could block action by the Security Council on any matter 
that it considered important, Ity interposing a “veto.” 

Unlike the Covenant, the Charter provided for “teeth.” An inter- 
national general staff was to be organized by the Big Five, with power 
to make available armed imees, to be supplied by the members of 
the United Nations. In case of a breach of the peace, the general 
staff, acting on a decision of the Security Council, would take prompt 
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action against an aggressor. MQitaiy power, ready for action, was 
to be placed behind the new world organization.* 

It is still too early to give a definite opinion about tlie practical 
value of the United Nations. Most of what it did is well knovsTi. 
It had its moments of failure, cdiiefly because of the veto of the 
Soviet Union but it also had its moments of glory, especially when 
Uie Council voted a resolution condemning the government of 
North Korea for its refusal to obey the order to withdraw its armed 
forces and recommended to the members that they furnish sucl> 
assistance as might be necessary to repel the armed attack. 

It is unavoidable that the United Nations is in an impasse in a 
world dominated by two confiicting powers, both members of the 
United Nations. It is also understandable that with war a con- 
stant possibility, many people want to go farther and are in favor 
of a federal world government if possible with, or if necessary, 
without the communist bloc. Various plans have been presented. 
They all have in common the premise that the nations should bo 
willhig to accept, in certain instances, world sovereignty, which 
would mean some loss of sovereignty at home. Regional agree* 
ments, If they work out well, can ^ regarded os steps toward such 
a world federation of nations. The recent ellorts to construct a 
H'estem European federation, which u-ill go mucli farther tlian a 
s)'stem of cooperative defense such as the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, show that the limo may be ripe for such regional 
pacts. 

In 1952, a most encouraging event look place in the Nether-- 
lands. Two towns, selected as being representative of public 
opinion, voted (unofEcially) whether or not tliey would agree to 
give part of the nation’s sovereignty loa European federation. Tlic 
result was quite remarkable. In Delft, an industrial city, 75 per 
cent of the eligible voters went to the polls'; in Bolswar^ a rural 
market toun, 8S per cent; the majority in favor of federation in tlio 
first city was 93 per cent and in the second, 97 per cent 
For a political geographer it is tallicr inviting to construct re- 
gional divisions, stepping stones to a world federation. Using some 
existing units such as the Erituh CommonweaTth of iVatioas, the 

' Sciufurs, Tf>s M'iffU in CniU. ppi 290097. 
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United States, and the U.S.S.R., the following divisions are sug* 
gested: United Stales, Latin America, Western and Soutl^era 
Europe, the Middle East, Southeast Asia, the Far East and the 
U.S.S.R. Under present conditions the U.S.S.R.-China bloc will 
not be willing to cooperate; this leaves the Philippines, Formosa, 
South Korea, and Japan to represent the Far East. Southeast 
Asia would include Indochina, Siam, Burma and Indonesia. The 
Middle East as a unit has already been discussed in this book. 
Latin America, perhaps, should ^ divided into two parts, the 
Caribbean realm, closely bound to the United States, and central 
and southern South America which lias more divided interests; 
All this, however, is merely theoretical because the world is not 
yet ready to take the steps toward federation. But intelligent peo- 
ple all over the world have that goal in mind. 
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Freedom of Information 


Freedom or jnforniatio.v is one of 
the basic principles of a free world, and access to such information 
is essential to everyone who wants to know what is happening in 
his own country and in the world outside. This is especially es* 
sential In the field of political geography which is concerned witli 
nations and the relations between them. The principles may 
sound quite simple and self-evident to an American, but in reality, 
they are not so simple. 

The Special Committee of the Assembly of tlic United Nations 
on the Draft Convention on Freedom of Information needed 27 
meetings until the Draft was completed in 1952. Tlio following 
is a quotaUon from Uiat Draft, including the preamble and the first 
two articles: 

FItEAMBLE 

The States Parties to Uu^ CoDvcnlion, , , • i 

Bearing in mind the Charter of the United Nations and the Universal 
Declaration of Human ItighU; , . t t 

Conridering Uiat freedom of expression and the free inlcrciungc o 
information and opinioiw, both in tlw national and in the 
lional spheres, are fundamental human rights and csscnUal m tl»c 
cause of democracy and peace and for tlio achievement of pohtica , 
soda], cultural and economic progress; . 

Desiring to co-opcralc fully with ono another to gu^ntw tnese 
freedoms and thereby to promote democratic institutions, friendly 
relalioru between stales and peoples and Uio peace and welfare d{ 
mankind; and ... 

Fcccgnlzina that in order to achieve these aiiivs the media oi inlor- 
matJon should be free from pressure or dictation, and that Uicse 
media by virtue of their power for influencing public opinion bear a 
great responsibility to the peoples of the world; 
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Have accepied the following provisions: 

Article 1. Subject to the provisions of this Convention; 

(a) Each Contracting State sIuJl secure to its own nationals, and 
to such of the nationals of every other Contracting State as are law- 
fiJly within its territory, freedom to seek, receive and impart without 
governmental interference and regardless of frontiers information 
and opinions orally. In writing or in print, in the form of art or by 
duly licensed visual or auditory devils; 

(b) No Contracting State shall regulate or control the use or 
availability of any of the means of communication discriminating 
against any of its own nationals or of tire nationals of any other Con> 
tracting State as are lawfully within its territory on political grounds 
or on the basis of their race, sex, language or religion. 

Article 2. The exercise of tlie freedoms referred to in Article 1 car- 
ries with it duties and responsibilities. It may therefore be subject 
to limitations, but only to such as are clearly defined by law, applied 
in accordance with the law and necessary with regard to: 

(a) The protection of national security; * 

(b) Expressions which incite persons to alter by violence the sys- 
tem of government or which promote disorder; 

(c) Expressions which incite persons to commit criminal acts; 

(d) Expressions which are obscene or which are daDgeions for 
youth and intended for them; 

(e) E-xpressioos which are injurious to the fair condu'^ of legal 

proceedings; | 

(f ) Expressions which infringe literary or artistic rigc 

(g) Expressions about other persons, natural or legal,^ '> 

fame their reputations; ; 

(h) Legal obligations resulting from professional, coDu..^m3l or 
other legal relation^ips induding disclosure of mformation received 
in confidence in a professional or official capacity; or 

(i) The pieventioo of fraud. 

However, in the fall of 1932, the so-called Third Committee (So- 
cial, Humanitarian, and Cuihutil) of the United Nations decided 
to postpone action, due to difference of opinion and asked the 
Council for its view regarding future work on freedom of informa- 
tion. The debate before the committee had been heated, and the 
votes on the different articles had been very close. Five nations 
even voted against a resolution thanking the Committee for its 
work. All this shows that the idea of freedom of information is a 
very complex one, and that it is difficult to agree on the same 
standards in different parts of the world. 

In the United Spates, freedom of speech and of the press is guar- 
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anteed by the Constitution. There are, howes’er, some limitations. 
For instance, every nation has the right to maintain its own pro- 
tection. In other words, efforts, ssTitten or spolcen, to overthrow 
the government of the United States by violent means is punish- 
able by law (McCarran Act, 1&49). Also, freedom does not 
mean diat statements are allowed which involve tangible harm to 
others, and there are laws defining and punishing libel, slander, 
and sedition. Moreover, states can ban publications if they are 
considered harmful to the morality of its citizens. 

These limitations are understandable, and under the protection 
of the freedom of speech, the people of the United States rightly 
claim to he among the best informed people on earth. The for- 
eign polity is constantly scrutinized by Congress, by newspaper 
and radio commentators, and by other persons and agencies. 
Major actions in the field of international relations, such as the 
Marshall Flan, are fully debated in Congress. The change in pol- 
icy from Isolationism to an altitude of world responsibility was 
supported by public opinion; without that support the change 
would not have been possible. 

However, is the American public actually well informed, and 
are the conclusions reached always correct? How many Ameri- 
cans read newspapers and periodicals that fully cover world af- 
fairs? How many limit their reading to one paper, which caimot 
bring them all the news and, moreover, often presents a point of 
view highly colored by politics? Of comse, all of us can listen to 
the radio, but even the best commealslor has a personal approach, 
and no one can listen to all of them and form his own opinion out 
of the mass of information and comment presented to him. More- 
over, it is debatable whether our press, radio, and movies are 
really free. Newspapers must sell their product because they are, 
after all, business enterprises. Radio commentators must be care- 
ful not to displease their sponsors. The movies, when they enter 
the field of world politics, try to express whatever shade of public 
opinion is prevalent and most popular. Nevertheless, Americans 
have reason to be proud of their achievements in the realm of free- 
dom oleipiessioa ia camparisan with the situadan in some other 
countries. 

H. V. Kaltenbom summed up the situation at a symposium on 
freedom of the press as follows: 
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Newspapers must make a profit or eo out of business. They should 
not be asked to do the impossible. Newspaper ethics have a definite 
relation to the general standard of business ethics. Both advance or 
regress together. Fortunately, for the average newspaper reader, 
the American press has mad© steady progress in the direction of 
higher standards. 

The authors, on the basis of their leaching experience at the uni- 
versity level, can certify tliat discussions on inlemational problems 
in college classes and seminars arc certainly not one-sided, and at 
times reach a high level of criticism. However, statements some- 
times do appear in the press, in books, and in broadcasts or televi- 
sion that arc greatly resented by foreign countries, and by being 
quoted do direct harm especially in tliose countries where the peo- 
ple do not realize that such statements are only one man's opinion 
and do not reficct the general opinion. Retired statesmen and mili- 
tary leaders who express themselves in no uncertain terms about 
decisions taken while they were not permitted to speak, often 
cause much controversy, and one sometimes wonders whether the 
desire for self-justification or even vengeance is not the main rea* 
son for such statements. 

American opinion also covers most of the world except when 
blocked by censorship or radio interference. For example, the 
overseas edition of The Neto York Times, which contains all tlie 
leading articles, is printed in Amsteidam from plates Sown from 
New York, and from Amsterdam it is fiown in all directions. It is 
possible to read the paper, for instance, in the Middle East three 
days after it has reached its readers in New York, and the costs arc 
low enough to permit a wide circulation. In Baghdad— to take a 
faraway city— the bookstores sell Time, Newsweek, The Saturday 
Ecening Tost, Colliers, and Fortune, and copies, necessarily ex- 
pensive, are passed from hand to hand. Information offices spon- 
sored by the government are well stocked with magazines, books, 
records, and films. The eSectiveness of the Voice of America 
radio broadcasts has been much debated. In contrast to other 
broadcasts, such as those from Moscow and London, they have 
been difficult to receive, even when transnaiUed throiigh. tela.^ sta- 
tions. The senior author was in Baghdad at the time of the riots 
in November, 1952, and blockaded in bis hotel, he had to listen to 
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a broadcast from Klelboume, Australia, in order to find out what 
was happening in the streets of Baghdad. 

In western Europe, conditiocts are quite similar to those in the 
United States. Western Europeans 'also congratulate themselves 
on being well informed. But the selection of newspapers depends 
mote often than in the United States on what party a person be- 
longs to; and in each case the interpretation of the news is highly 
colored by the poh'tzcal approadr. The Marshall Flan was con- 
sidered by some to be one of the greatest gifts Europe ever re- 
ceived, but by others as another example of American imperialism. 
Nevertheless, the average western European has access to all types 
of communication media and can, if he wants to, form his own 
opinion. 

With hut few exceptions, the farther east a country is from west- 
ern Europe, the greater are the restrictions placed on freedom of 
information. Foreign papers and magazines are often blocked or 
greatly delayed by censorship, and even outgoing mail Is interfered 
svith. The local press, to the contrary, is often allowed to bo 
violent la its expression of dislike for foreign countries and foreign 
statesmen. In 1952, Ttygve lie, for instance, was described in a 
Jordania newspaper as the prince of all gangsters and it was not 
always pleasant for the American group of experts trying to be of 
service to read the so-called public opinion about them and their 
work. It certainly did not help to establish more friendly relations. 

But what about those living in dictator states? Here the gov- 
ernment is not responsive to public opinion nor dependent on it. 
The goverrunent is permanent; it is not responsible to the people 
for its actions and cannot be overthrown except by force. It 
strangles any opposition, generally through death, imprisonment, 
or forced labor; it reigns Supreme wiihout visible opposition. All 
the power is in the hands of a few men who cannot be criticized. 
Newspapers reflect the government point of view only; the radio 
is government controlled. Education has as its main purpose in- 
doctrination in party ideology and discipline. People arc in- 
structed not to think but to accept what the state tliinlu for them. 

The Russian point of view on rsnsorshlp of information to for- 
eign nations was expressed by Andrei A. Gromyko during Uic 
As^mbly meeting of tlie United Nations in 19^9. lie said that 
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the objective of the sponsors of the Convention on Freedom of 
Information was far removed from the fight for true freedom of 
information. He asserted that tiic sponsors were afraid of free 
and objective information and that for the task of striving for such 
information, they substituted a collection of rules and advice that 
enlianced the role played by the American newspaper trusts in 
the dissemination of war propaganda. He said further that the 
Soviet Union had to resort to censorship for tlie very purpose of 
combating the slander that foreign correspondents stationed in 
the U.S.S.II. endeavored to supply by order of their employers. It 
is hardly necessary to point out here about the Qamtng statements 
appearing in the Russian press whenever the signal is given and 
the constant reference to the capitalistic warmongering nations. 
Do they feel that a lie if repeated constantly will finally be ac- 
cepted as a fact by the peoples they want to dominate? 

One wonders whether modem men can accept this kind of lie 
indefinitely; whellier they actually believe what lire state forces 
upon them. For example, do tlrey actually believe Uiat people, 
once prominent and now brought before a court and severely pun- 
ished after a spectacular acknowledgment of guilt, ore real traitors 
to their country, or that countries diey had learned to like are now 
guilty of warmongering and deceit? 

Let us take a specific case. The senior author in the spring of 
1939 was in Bulgaria attending the 50-ycax celebration of the 
founding of the University of Sofia. After the celebration he was 
in one of the groups of foreign scientists who traveUed through 
Bulgaria under the auspices of the university. In every city or 
town we were met by tlie authorities; it was a national holiday and 
everywhere the people lined the sidewalks and threw roses in our 
path. Speeches were made stressing intcraational friendship- 
speeches which were not merely a sequence of words but wliich 
interpreted the jeal feelings of the people. Bulgaria had been 
through three wars since 1912 and the people were sick of fighting 
and wanted peace and mutual understanding. 

These same people are now living behind the Iron Curtain under 
a dictatorial tj.pe of government run by a small group which re- 
ceives its orders from Moscow. Those who opposed this stale of 
affairs liave been silenced, and the situation seems hopeless. The 
Bulgarians are still the same peoj^e as they were in 1939; they still 
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believe in peace. It seems illo^cal to think that they now accept 
the ofBcial verdict that all those whom they on{» liked are war- 
mongers and fascists. The belief that mankind is essentially sound 
and will eventually come to sound conclusions, uninfluenced by 
even the most ferocious propaganda, is a very encouraging one, 
and one in which the authors firmly believe. 
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CHAPTER 24 


Colonies 


In the second chapter of this 
book, ‘The Political Pattern of the World," most colonies have 
been mentioned and there is no reason to enumerate them again. 
The question arises immediately— what Is a colony?~and the 
answer is not an easy one. As one writer put it: “A colony is an 
outlying possession of a national state, the administration of which 
is carri^ on under a s}'Stem distinct from, but subordinate to the 
government of the national territory." ‘ At first glance this defini- 
tion seems to be a good one, but what about the many protectorates 
that, except for minor limitatiODS, are virtually independent? An- 
other point is that many former colonies have received various forms 
of self-government and one can ask when does a colony cease to be 
a cobny? Again, this question is difficult to answer because gen- 
erally the transiUoQ hrom colonial status to self-govenunent is a 
gradual one. Also, the mandates, which were created after the 
first World War and were changed into trusteeships after the sec- 
ond World War, complicated the situation. The areas involved 
belonged to an international organization, first the League of 
Nations and then the United Nations, but the administration was ^ 
given to a country. 

Another question that has to be answered in any treatment of 
colonies is Tyhat were the reasons for their existence?” Many rea- 
sons can be brought forward as to why a nation decided to start a 
colony. The decision was always the result of a conquest, but the 
reasons for the conquest differ 3 great deal; generally, there were 
several different reasons. A colony may have been planned for a 

> V. Sbiva lUto. Companttic* Colontal Pciicy (Calcutta! l.ongiii&iia. Green and 
Company, Ltd., 1926), p. X. 
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specific purpose, or it may have been acquired by the colonizing 
power more or less by accident. Generally, the actual birth of a 
colony followed something which happened before, such as the 
commercial activities of trading companies, missionar)’ activities, 
attempts to find outlets for surplus population, or the acquisition 
of land for strategic purposes. Even exploration and adventure 
without ulterior motives have been factors in colonization. These 
are fascinating problems, but they cannot be treated in their en* 
tirety in a general hook on polilical^gcography. 

The era of modem colonization— using the name ancient for the 
colonial exploits of tire Creeks, Phoenicians and Arabs— started to- 
ward the end of the fifteenth century when the Portuguese ven- 
tured along tlie west coast of Africa, finally rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope, and found their way to India and the Malay Islands, 
arid Columbus led llic Spaniards to the New World. About a 
hundred years later other nations followed, notably the British, the 
Dutch, and the French, llowesct, even in 1600 the tCTritoty 
actively occupied as colonics was rather small and was limited to 
coastal or near coastal strips or to the control of certain points. 
Also, few people settled permanently or c\ en semipermanently; the 
time of tire migration of surplus populations had not yet arrived. 
Only ill the Americas did the colonizers go further inland, follow- 
ing Uie risers, and in South America, occupying tropical and sub- 
tropical uplands which had already been cores of occupance in 
prccolonial times. Also, along the east coast of North America 
there was evidence of permanent settlement under climatic condi- 
tions that resembled those of the European homeland. 

The real colonial development, which was responsible for Uie 
world map at the beginning of this century, did not start before 
1800, Mid it was not until die second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that Africa, large parts of Asia, and tlic Pacific islands were 
divided among the colonizing powers. However, at the time when 
the peak of ojlonial activity was being reached in Africa and Asia, 
the colonial period in the Americas bad already ended. The 
United Stales had gained its independence, the South American 
republics were gaining theirs, and Canada was obtaining dominion 
status. This left only the Caribbean as a field for colonial en- 
deavors. Figure 59, showing colonial territories in 1826, indicates 
the relatively small areas even at that lime under colonial control 
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in contrast to Figure 60, whidi represents the colonial period in all 
its glory. 

A new period of colonial collapse came at the end of the second 
World War when the large colonial possessions in Asia received 
their independence (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, 
and the Philippines), and the mandates of the Middle East grad* 
ually had been replaced by independent states. In Africa, the 
defeat of Italy resulted in a reborn Etliiopia and a free Libya. But 
not all colonies have vanished, and it is necessary to discuss Uicm 
briefly before answering the question of their future. 

COLONIAL POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 

The colonial aspirations of the United States arc of compara* 
tively recent dale. The purchase of Alaska in 1867 cannot be 
regarded as a move toward coloiual expansion. It was in line 
with a policy of keeping foreign powers out of the Nortit Ameri- 
can continent insofar as possible, and little thought was given to 
settlement and development of the territory until many years after 
its purchase. It was not until 1912 tlrat Alaska became a territory, 
and its admission into the Utrlon as a state was still undecided in 
1953. 

A rather sudden change in our colonial attitude took place in 
1899 as a result of the Spanbh- American War. The United States 
obtained Puerto Rico, Guam, and Uie Philippine Islands; Hawaii 
was armexed at its own request; and trade interests in Samoa led 
to an agreement with Great Britain and Germany through which 
a portion of the islands east of 171* W. became American posses- 
sions. The construction of the Panama Canal resulted in the per- 
manent lease of the Panama Canal Zone from the Republic of 
Panama. In addition, because of the possibility of constructing a 
Nicaraguan canal, the United States leased the Com Islands from 
Nicaragua in 1914 and obtained an option on a base in Fonseca 
Bay. In 1917 the Virpn Islands were purchased from Denmark. 

In the Philippines and in Puerto Rico, Ameri cans found a well- 
established Spanish cultural pattern and a desire ior future Inde- 
pendence based on the cultural and social maturity of a portion of 
the population. Ultimate independence was promised to the 
Philippines at the time of acquisition, and in 1934 the date for 
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independence was set for 1944, providing for a ten-year period of 
transition. World War II caused a delay, but in 1946 the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines came into existence. Special privileges for 
exports to the United States, special rights of Americans in the 
Philippines, as well as the use of some strategic bases by American 
forces, still closely connect the Philippines with the United States. 
From 1947 to 1952 Puerto Rico elected its own governor and had 
its own legislature, although all legislation had to be submitted for 
xatiScation to the Congress of the United States. In July 1952 
Puerto Rico became a "Free Commonwealth" with its internal 
affairs completely in the hands of its elected law-makers. Hawaii, 
like Alaska, has applied for admission to the Union as a state, but 
action on the application has been slow. 

After World War II, the United States received in so-called stra- 
tegic trusteeship from the United Nations the former Japanese 
mandates, the Carolines, Marianas, and Marshalls. These islands, 
together with Samoa, the Pacific islands already in American pos- 
session— Guam (1898), Baker, Howland and Jarvis (1936), Mid- 
way (1867), and Canton and Enderbury (jointly controlled with 
Great Britain under the agreement of 1939)-give the United 
States control over a great part of the Pacific, especially north o! 
the Equator. The fate of the Ryu Kyu Islands, occupied by 
American forces during the war, has not yet been decided (1053). 

From a strategic point of view. United States possessions can be 
considered as an inner and an outer line of defense and also of 
attack, if necessary. The inner fine is the old triangle— the Pan- 
ama Canal, Hawaii, and Dutch Harbor in tlie Aleutian Islands— 
which functioned well in the last war. The outer line starts near 
New Guinea, stretches northward and includes the Philippines, the 
Ryu Kyu Islands, Japan (at least temporarily), runs between the 
Aleutian and Russian Islands off Kamchatka, and through the 
Bering Strait into the Arctic Ocean. About half way along that 
outer line, separating the Philippines from Okinawa in tlie Ryu 
Kyu Island lies Formosa, the last stronghold of the Chinese 
national goverment. Althou^ its nearness to the coast of the 
Chinese mainland with its communist government makes the de- 
fense of Formosa rather difficult, the close ties between the United 
States and Formosa makes it the kei’stone in the strategic outer 
line. 
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BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 

British colonial efforts go back to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century when settlements were made on the cast coast of 
North America in Virginia, New England, and Newfoundland. 
Contacts were made willi India, the West Indies, and the African 
Cuioca coast. Successful wars with the Dutch Republic and 
France greatly increased tlie colonial interests of Britain. Tims, 
the British Colonial Empire gradually came into existence. For 
centuries it was supreme in the world. Originally undertaken as 
a series of commercial enterprises interested only in the control of 
coastal settlements, it gradually CKtended its political control in- 
land, first in North America, and later in India and in Africa. The 
revolt and subsequent independence of the North American col- 
onics (except for Canada) brought home the fact that as soon as 
white settlers under advantageous concBUons of climate had soh'cd 
the problem of conquest of the aborigines and had increased in 
number, the idea of a cotony-<that is, a dependency of the home- 
Und->had to be changed radically. Colonial status as such ceas^ 
to exist. This experience led to the creation of areas with so- 
called Dominion status, among these being Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and tiie Union of South Africa.. Great Britain 
showed her wisdom in gradually transforming the British Empire 
into the British Commonwealth of Nations in which all the domin- 
ions are members with equal status. 

Meanwhile, the British ColonialEmpire grew in size and reached 
its peak after World War I when it received the large share of 
former German territories as mandates. Dark clouds, liowever, 
began to rise over the colonial liorizon. In Asia the mandates 
obtained from Turkish territory plainly won their independence— 
Iraq, Transjordania, and later Palestine. In India the voice of 
{reborn became stronger and stronger. 

The Present SiUiaiion 

The British Commonwealth of Nations conrists of the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, the colonics and protectorates, and the terri- 
tories under trusteeship. It has been, in recent years, the policy 
of the British government to ^ve independence to former colonies 
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showing evidence of being able to look after themselves and to 
leave to them the decision to join the Commonwealth or to break 
all their ties, India, Pakistan.and Ccyhn selected the first, Burma 
the second. Some others may rcacli lliat point in the near future, 
such as Uie Malayan Federation and the British Caribbean posses- 
sions. Except for the Pacific islands, the colonial empire will tlien 
be concentrated on central Africa. But there also, changes arc 
taking place that will be discussed in the next chapter. Besides 
these colonial possessions, Britain still has a number of strategic 
islands and bases, which have coaling stations, dry docks, and air- 
fields. Foremost of these arc Singapore, a base reconstructed 
after the Japanese conquest in 1942; Malta, which withstood all 
attacks in the second World War; Gibraltar wiUi its famous rock 
honeycombed with fortifications; Cyprus, now the keystone of 
British power in the eastern Mediterranean and the Falkland Is- 
lands in front of the eastern outlet of the Strait of Magellan. 

From an economic point of view some of the British colonies are 
valuable to the homeland not only because of certain products 
needed for British consumption or use, such as cotton, tea, sugar, 
and petroleum, but also because sales to other nations, especially 
to the United Stales provide Britain with dollar credits which ate 
badly needed. The outstanding example is the rubber of Malaya, 
but the palm oil and cacao of tropical Africa and the copper of 
Northern Uhodesia scr\e the same purpose. Interesting, too, was 
the project of making Tanganyika a major peanut producer. A 
target was set for the cultivation of tirree million acres in peanuts, 
but in 1950 the whole prospect virtually was dropped as unten- 
able— a case of insufficient knowledge of the local conditions. 

FRENCH COLONIAL EMPIRE 

France, having lost its original colonial empire to Britain and 
the Netlierbnds except for a few remnants, again started to bmld 
a colonial empire in the nineteenth wsntuiy, especially in the sec- 
ond half. At'that time, France had St Pierre and Miquelon off the 
coast of Newfoundland, the West Indian islands of Martiiuque and 
Guadeloupe, French Guiana, some settlements on the West Afri- 
can coast. Reunion in the Indian Ocean, and a few stations in 
India. 
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sented in the French Parliament and tlicir natives have the status 
of Frcncli citizens. The French settlements in India will have to 
decide whether to join India or slay with France. One of them, 
Chandemagor, voted to join India; Uic others had (as of 1953) 
not yet made a decision. 

Economic and Miliiarij Value 

Economically, some of the French colonics have appreciable 
value. North Africa has its phosphates and iron ore, its surplus 
wheat, and its wine which is used to blend with those of the home- 
land; also fruits, vegetables, and fats for the homeland market 
French West Africa exports bananas, cacao, groundnuts, and palm 
oil. Madagascar is renowned for its graplutc and mica. Nickel 
and chromite form leading exports from New Caledonia. Rice 
and rubber come from Indoclrina, copra from the Pacific Islands; 
Martinique and Guadeloupe produce sugar and bananas. 

Of even greater value to France than the products of its colonics 
is tlie large colonial population which can be utilized for military 
service and for war labor to odset the shortage of manpower in 
France itself. North African “Spaliccs” and Senegalese Negroes 
are now well-known in Europe as part of the French army. 

'the dutch colonies 

The formation of the Indonesian Federation, now thif Republic 
of Indonesia, in December, 1950, marked the end of the Dutch 
colonial empire. Launched in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, tlie empire after considerable struggle reached its climax 
in the Dutch East Indies, regarded for a long time as the most 
valuable of all colonial possessions and as a model of colonial gov- 
ernment. At the height of their productive activity, the Indo- 
nesian blands exported a surprising number of products and in 
many of them ranked high among the world leaders. The most 
important were oil, rubber, sugar, tea, coffee, sisal, palm oil, to- 
bacco. copra, quinine, pepper, and other spices. Here was a tragic 
example of how even the most efficient type of colonial government 
cannot offset the desire for independence. Hastened by Japanese 
occupation and after bitter struggle, the goal of freedom was 
finally reached. The Republic of Indonesia has complete inde- 



pendence, and plans to continue close cooperation between herself 
and her former colonial homeland have gradually been dropped. 
At present, it is too early to judge the wisdom of tliat break. One 
may only wsh for the sake of the Indonesians that the outcome 
may prove to be successful both economically and politically. 

Still belonging to the Kingdom of the Netherlands are a few 
possessions in the Americas as well as the western half of New 
Guinea, New Guinea is economically still largely virgin terri- 
tory. The Dutch Antilles contain the oil-refining centers of 
Curacao and Aruba, as well as Dutch Guiana ( Surinam ), which in 
spite of its wealth of baiudte has not been self-supporting. The 
Netherlands, once one of the great world colonizers, has lost the 
empire that meant so much to Us economy and where its young 
men could go and prosper— indeed a tragic fate for the nation but 
unavoidable in a world which is op[>osed to colonial control. 

PORTUGUESE COLONIES 

After the Dutch and English had replaced the Portuguese in 
most of their former Asiatic possessions in die seventeenth century, 
the main concentration of Portuguese colonial efforts was in Brazil. 
When that country declared its independence in die beginning of 
the niueteenth century, there were left ocjy remnants of fomier 
glory. In Asia, Portugal has only three small coastal areas, in 
India, half of Timor, and Macao at die mouth of die Pearl River in 
South China, which is overshadowed by Hong Kong. In Africa, 
however, there is still a great deal of Portuguese territory. Other 
nations liave tried to take over this tenitory, but it still remains 
under the control of Portugal even though its economic signifi- 
cance is minor. 

Absence of racial discrimination has given Uiese areas an atmos- 
phere of tranquility, but they have been only slightly developed 
because capital and enterprise were lacking. The Cape Verde 
Islands suffer under dry cl^atic conditioiis. Portuguese Guinea 
^vith the Bisagor Islands off the coast is the least important of the 
Guinea colonies.^ Sao TJioroi and Rtneipe in the Guinea Bight, 
Once very important economically with their products such as 
cacao and coffee, now are only minor factors in the world market 
Angola, including Cabinda across Ums Congo outlet, and Mozam- 
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bique are the only two large areas left. In both, economic re- 
sources have been scarcely touched, and the colonial government, 
or rather the lack of colonial government, has been a hampering 
factor. 

TIic Portuguese look back on a great colonial era, and perhaps 
better conditions in the homeland will be reflected in renewed 
colonial activity. Whether an era of liberation for the natives also 
will begin here remains to be seen. Tlie Azores and Madeiras, 
both very productive, are not regarded as colonics but as part of 
the mainland; in both cases the population is white. 

BELGIAN COLONIES 

Belgium entered the fleld of colonizing rather late; it was only 
in 1908 that King Leopold transferred his sovereignty over the 
so-called Congo Free State to his country, as the Belgian Congo. 
The Congo territory had been established by the Berlin Conference 
in 1884 and given to Leopold in order to avoid international com- 
plications tluough competition between oilier claiming nations. 
Until 1908 its value was small and except for the copper of the 
Katanga district little was exported. Since tlicn, Belgian 
Congo has become a most valuable possession. Together with 
Ruanda-Urundl, formerly German and now a Belgian trusteeslUp 
under the United Nations, the colony has an area of more than 
900,000 square miles and a population of about 14,000,000. Stra- 
tegically located in the center of Africa, tlie main value of the 
colony is economic. Its production of minerals is astonishing; in 
uranium and radium it holds one of the top positions in the world. 
Other minerals produ^d are copper, tin, zinc, cadmium, and 
wolframite. Belgium has become colony-conscious, and rapid im- 
provements are being' made in the Congo in the fleld of hygiene 
and education. 

SPANISH COLONIES 

The colonial story of Spain is one of ancient glory, and of almost 
complete decline. Gone since the first part of the nineteenth 
century is the great Latin American empire which extended from 
California to the Strait of Magellan. Very little is left. Spanish 
Morocco, the African bridgehead across the Strait of Gibraltar was 
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pacified only In the 1920‘s after bloody campaigns. In Francos 
time the conquest paid dividends to the dictator because his Arab 
troops were the core of the army with which he defeated the Re- 
public. and these troops still form bis elite corps. In addition, 
Spain now has the Spanish Sahara, of veiy little value; the small 
Ifni territory where the main activity is coastal fisliing; Spanish 
Guinea, consisting of two islands in the Bight of Guinea, of wliich 
Fernando Fo is the most important; and Rio Muni on the main- 
land. The Canary Islands are part.ol Spain proper. 



Fici'iis 63. 


JAl’AN AND GERMANY 

Missing from the list of colonial powers are Germany and Japan. 
Cennany entered the field of colonial cntef|)risc ratiier late and 
had little to choose from. Its main colonics vs cre in Africa includ- 
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ing Togo Cameroon, South West Africa, and East Africa. In t}ie 
Pacific Germany bought the Marianos, the Carolines, and the Mar- 
shall Islands from Spain at the end of the Spanish-American War 
and at the same time obtained Western Samoa as a tripartite agree- 
ment between herself, the United States and Great Britain. Al! 
these colonics were taken away from her at the end of the first 
World War and put as mandates under the League of Nations. 
Gaims that Germany had lost all rights on colonics because of her 
treatment of the local population were somewhat exaggerated. 
No colonial power has bad a pure white record in that respect. 
The Japanese Empire (Figure 63) started its phenomenal colo- 
nial growth at the time of the Sino-Japanese War in 1S95 and 
attained its peak in 194^ Al that time Japan controlled almost 
all the Far East south of the U.S.S.R. Then came the downfall. 
Three years later, after her defeat in World War 11, Japan was 
again limited to her island homeland. The rise and fall of Japan^s 
colonial empire took place in a short space of fifty years. Indeed, 
• “How ate the mighty fallen.* 
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for colonial government. It is worthwhile to quote Article 22 in 

its entirety. 

To those colonics and territories whid) as a consequence of the late 
war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States which 
iormeily governed Ihem, and which are inhabited by peoples not yet 
able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the 
modem world, there should be applied the principle that the H’dl* 
being and development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civili* 
ation, and that securities tor tm pcilormanco oi this trust should 
be embodied in this Covenant 

The best method of giving practical effect to this principle is that 
the tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to advanced nations 
which, by reason of their resources, their experience or their geo- 
^ graphical position, can best undertake this responsibility, and which 
’ are willing to accept it, and that this tutelage should be exercised by 
them as Mandatories on behalf of the League. 

The character of the mandate must differ according to the Stage 
of the development of the people, the geographical situation of the 
territory, its economic conditions, and other similar circumstances. . 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire 
have reached a stage of development t^ere their existence as inde< 

' pendent nations can bo provisionally recognized subject to the 
rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory 
. until such time as they are able to stand alone. The wishes of these 
communities must be a principal consideration in the selection of the 
Mandatory. (A mandates) 

Other peoples, espectally those of Central Africa, are at such a 
stage that the Mandatory must be responsible for the administration 
of the territory under conditions which will guarantee freedom of 
conscience or religion, subject only to the maintenance of public 
order and morals, the probibition of abuses, such as the slave trade, 
the arms traffic, and the liquor traffic, and the prevention of the estab- 
lishment of fortifications or military and naval bases and of military 
training of the natives for other than police purposes and the defense 
of territory, and will also secure equal opportunities lot the trade and 
commerce of other Members of the League. ( B mandates) 

There are territories, such as Southwest Africa and certain of the 
South Pacific Islands, which, owing to the spaiseness of their popula- 
tion, or their small size, or their remoteness from iJie centres of dvili- • 
zatioD, or their geographical contiguity to the territory of the Manda- 
tory, and other circumstances, can be best administered under the 
JjH-s of the MazidAtoiy as mtegral portionf of its fexirfory, subject to 
the safeguards above mentioned in the interests of the indigenous 
population. (C mandates) 

In every case of mandate, the Mandatory cball render to the Coun- 
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. cil an ansiial report in reference to the territory committed to its 
charge. 

The degree of authority, control, or adminfstratioa to he exercised 
by the Mandatory shall, if Hot previously agreed upon by the Mem- 
bers of the League, be explicitly defined in each case by the Council. 

A permanent Commission shall be constituted to receive and 
examine the annual reports of the Mandatories and to advise the 
Council on all matters relating to the observance of the mandates.* 

The A mandates, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, and Jordania, 
have since been replaced by independent states according to the 
plan outlined in the Covenant. 7lie last A mandate to go was 
Palestine where, in 1948, Britain, unable to cope further with the 
Jewish-Arab controversy, gave up its mandate. As a result, Israel 
was created as an independent state and part of the territory was 
added to the Kiagdom of Jordania. 

The C mandates, which, according to the Covenant, were doomed 
to eternal colonial status comprised chiefiy the former German 
Pacific islands. Of these North East New Guinea and the ad* 

' facent islands \vere mandated to AustraLa, western Samoa to Nmv 
Zealand, Nauru came under the joint mandated control of Great 
Britain, Australia and New Zealand, and the islands north of tlie 
Equator were mandated to Japan. 

The real problem arose in the cose of the B mandates, a problem 
that also included other colonics which were not mandates. 
Moreover, the principles expressed in Article 22 of the Covenant 
could and have been applied to other colonies not under mandate. 
The article has served as a kind of yardstick, although some items, 
such as demilitarization and free trade often were not introduced. 
Many colonial powers still wanted control of the trade of their 
possessions and some also wanted to use their location for military 
purposes and employ the inhabitants for military service. 

Generally the mandate system worked out rather well and 
caused on improvement in administration. Only in one case, the 
Japanese control on the mandated Pacific islands (Carolines, Mar- 
slialls, and Marianas), xvere the principles outlined in the Covenant 
^'oirq/ie'teiy disregarded. JapanmadeVhose’iAandsmiViiary Strong- 
holds, bulwarks of defense as well as points from which attack 
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could be launched. The League, from which Japan lalcr resigned, 
was too weak to do anything about it. After the second World 
War the mandate system was replaced by one of international 
trusteeship under the United Nations. Tlic wordings in the 
Charter are a little difTcrenl from Article 22 of the Covenant, but 
the underlying principle is the same. Article 73 of the Charter 
reads as follows: 

Members of the United Nations which have or assume responsi- 
bUilies for the administration of territories whose peoples have not 
yet attained a full measure of scIf-go\'crnment recognize the principle 
that the interests of the inhabitants of these territories are paramount, 
and accept as a sacred trust the obligation to promote to the utmost, 
within the system of international peace and security established by 
the present charter, the well-being of the inhabitants of these terri- 
tories, and to this end: 

(a) To insure, with due respect for the culture of the peoples con- 
cerned, their political, economic, social, and educational advance- 
ment, their just treatment, and their protection ag.iinst abuses; 

(b) To develop self-government, to take due account of the 
political aspirations of the peoples, and to assist them in the progres- 
sive development of their free political institutions, according to tlie 
particular circumstances of each territory and its peoples and their 
varying stages of advancement; 

(c) To mrther international peace and security; 

(d) To promote constructive racosurcs of development, to encour- 
age research, and to co-opcralc with one another and with approp- 
priale international bodies with a view to the practical achics ement 
of the social, economic, and scientific purposes set forth in this para- 
graph; and 

(e) To transmit regularly to the secretary general for information 
purposes, subject to such limitation as security and constitutional 
considerations may require, statistical and other information of a 
technical nature relating to economic, social and educational condi- 
tions in the territories of which they are respectively responsible 
other than those territories to which Chapters XII and XIII apply.* 

The Trusteeship Council consists of administering authorities 
(Australia, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, Belgium, France, 
and the United States), China and the U.S.S.R.; neither of whom 
are in trusteeship administration, and as many otlier members 
elected by the General Assembly for a three-year period as are 

* CJiartCT of tU United Nalioru (New York: United Nations, 1950), pp. 37-39. 
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necessary to insure that the total membership is equally divided 
between those members who administer trust territories and those 
who do not 

Tlie Only formerly mandated territory tliat is not included in 
the trusteeship system is South West Ahrica. In this case the gov- 
ernment of Uie Union of South Africa, llie former mandated power, 
has refused to recognize the right of the United Nations to hold 
trusteeships and feels she is the rightful successor to the title held 
by the defunct League of Nations. Even a limited degree of in- 
tcmational supervision as proposed by the United Nations was 
refused, and South-West Africa “de faclo" U now a part of the 
Union. 


THE MYTH OF EXPLOITATION 

It is necessary to point out here that many colonics were already 
well governed, and ^^'cre considered so by the native population, 
before the mandate system came into existence, and that Uic 
colonial system, os it existed, could not be called one of exploitation 
even if tlio commercial interests of the homeland still were in- 
volved. The collapse of the colonial system after the last World 
War was not due to bad administration. In fact, governmental 
systems in most of the new countries were far less cQicient than 
tJjc former colonial ones, but the desire for liberty dominated all 
other considerations. Tlie following discussion of the case of 
Indonesia as a colony of the Netherlands is not meant as an apol- 
ogy or defense but merely as rectification of the often expressed 
feeling tliat colonics meant imperialism and conditions close to 
slascry. Indonesia is selected as a test case for six reasons: (1) its 
large popuIatIon~in 1940 about 70 million; (2) its important trade 
—in 1039, cA^^orts had a value of *131 million dollars, and imports a 
value of 219 million; (S) the large amounts of foreign capital 
invested in the country— a total sum of almost two billion dollars; 
(4) the important American share in its trade— 13.6 per cent of the 
Imports and 19.7 per cent of the exports; (5) American capital 
hucsted in tlic coimtry— 219 million dollars; (0) Utc senior au- 
thor’s experience, based on five years there tn the ser\‘icc of the 
colonial government 
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The Case of Indonesia 

In the nineteenth century, after a long period of colonial exploi- 
tation mjder the Dutch East India Company, a gradual shift to a 
more humane treatment took place. The beginning of the pres- 
ent century saw that shift continued with the emphasis on increas- 
ing the share of the Indonesian in government. A People’s Coun- 
cil, constituted after the first World War as an advisory body with- 
out power and with Uic majority of the scats occupied by the 
Dutch, gradually changed into a native parliament, although on 
paper its advisory function was retained. More and more, Indo- 
nesian officials took over from the Dutch, and before the last war, 
Indonesia was well under way to the dominion status that the 
Dutch had contemplated. The major problem was one of speed? 
the Dutch favored a slow change, the Indonesians a rapid one. 

Before World Wat 11, the desire to “get rid or Uie Dutch, as 
expressed by small left-wing groups, was not wide-spread, and the 
governmental system was regarded by the outside world as a 
model of efficiency. Tlic Dutd), moreover, without actually plan- 
ning to do so had given to the Indonesian world peace (in contrast 
to the internal strife of former times) and unity; for the first time 
the feeling of unity between Java and the oilier islands came to 
the foreground in spite of etlinic difference bctw’cen them. How- 
ever, the importance of Indonesia lay in the field of economic pro- 
duction for the world market 

Capitalism in tlie form of investments had been largely respon- 
sible for the importance of the Malayan islands on the svorld mar- 
ket Practically all the mineral exports and 63 per cent of the 
agricultural exports were derived from foreign concessions. This 
is understandable because mining as well as the estate or planta- 
tion type of commercial agriculture needs large amounts of capi- 
tal Few of the agricultural exports were indigenous to the is- 
land. Foreigners introduced them, tried them out, learning often 
through bitter experience, and through modem laboratories and 
experimental stations increased the yields. For example, Indo- 
nesian sugar cane had the hugest sugar ykld per acre in the %voi\d 
with the exception of Hawaii; Java had virtually a monopoly on 
quinine; and the island’s production of palm oil, introduced in the 
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beginning of this centuiy, surpassed its African competitors both 
in quality and in yield. 

*^0 investments opened new land. Except for sugar and to* 
bacco for which land was leased from the natives for onc-crop 
periods under strict government regulations, estates were per- 
mitted on a long lease on land not yet in production, in order not 
to interfere with the food production. These estates brought life 
to the former dense tropical jungle. A new estate meant not only 
a good road, a modem plant, and housing facilities, but generally 
also the founding of a new native village with rice Helds and fruit 
gardens, with shops, a school, and a movie. It also increased, in 
many instances, the interest of the neighboring population in the 
new crop. Often natives followed suit, selling their product to 
the estate or competing with it. Estates meant wages for thou- 
sands, an economic outlet for the crowded population.* It meant 
that the taxes paid by the estate became a major source of income 
for the government. 

In spite of this rapid development of estate agriculture, the area 
actually involved was small in comparison to (ho native holdings. 
In Java, for instance, only seven per cent of die cultivated area 
was under estate control This arrangement was necessary in 
order that the food supply should not be dimihished. and even 
Java, willi its liigh density of population, was practically self-sup- 
porting in spite of agricultural exports. 

Tlicse were the assets, but what were Uic liabilities? Tim major 
complaint was lliat a relatively high share of the wages were paid 
to white men, generally in leading positions, and that part of the 
income was spent outside Indonesia, especially in the fonn of 
pensions after retirement. It was rather unfortunate that estate 
managements generally had not developed a program to prepare 
Indonesians for higli, responsible positions in contrast to the gov- 
ernment policy in civil service. Finally, Uic profits paid to the 
foreign shareholders left the country and were so lost to the home 
economy. However, Uie tiinc of high profits had gone. The 
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average dividends were scarcely more than the interests on gov- 
ernment loans, and a large part of the profits were used for new 
enterprises and stayed within the country. 

The contribution of trade and investment to the budget in the 
form of taxes was outstanding. Of a total government income of 
165 million dollars in 1940, 40 per cent was derived from company 
taxes and export duties, whereas a la^e share of the other taxes 
(income, property, and excise) came from the same source. 
Prosperous estates meant more schools, more hospitals, and a 
higher standard of living. However, any step forward could only 
be obtained through unbelievable patience and clever propaganda; 
Tlie Indonesian then, and probably still, does not think in terms of 
money. That is not his primary Interest, and more income often 
means the chance to work less. Higher wages do not increase pro- 
duction until he has become conscious of the advantages of better 
living conditions. That change in altitude was coming slosvly 
helped by the introduction of smalt scale home industries which 
brought cash money into the households. However, the introduc- 
tion of better methods of production of local crops, which would 
result in higher yields, the emphasis on hygiene and even on edu- 
cation, the inducing of the Javanese to migrate from that crowded 
island to carefully prepared areas on other Islands, all that re- 
quired the efToits of a lifetime. 

The following table covers the period from 1928, the end of 
prosperity, tluough the economic depression of the thirties which 
hit the Indonesian economy hard, up to tlie time of gradual recov- 
ery and the war. The interesting fact is that in spite of the depres- 
sion the trend was upwards. This progress could not have been 
made witliout the benefits of the foreign trade and investments 
that provided the government with the tools witli which to work. 

The Japanese conquest sadly interrupted this process of im- 
provement and progress toward self-government. When the Jap- 
anese left, political leaders proclaimed the Indonesian Republic, 
and the Dutch were gradually convinced that they were not wel- 
come; certainly not in their former function of colonial rulers, but 
not even in terras of equality and mutual cooperation. As has 
been said before, the desire for independence outranks all other 
considerations. The colonial period is over as far as Indonesia 
is concerned. But it is wrong to condemn the past entirely, and 
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TABLE X 

Trend of Development in tub Nethereands East Indtes, 1928-1940 * 
1928 1932 1933 1939 1940 

1. Population increase 100 lOS 110 118 119 

2. Cost of living 100 65 56 57 60 

3. Price level of food 100 51 43 44 46 

4. Income from native egriculriiral ex- 

ports ... 100 52 64 83 118 

5. Income from iadiistT)^ 100 165 210 235 2T0 

6. Consumption of primary foodstuffs 

per person .. 100 102 105 112 115 

7. Calorie value of this food 100 110 1 12 

8. Consumption of textiles per prrsnn 100 92 136 

9. Number of mechanically operated 

factories 100 132 134 162 194 

10. Area technically irrigated 100 123 139 164 

11. School attendance (first grade lu- 

tional school) 100 127 164 202 

many Indonesians, in a less emotional moment, tvill think back 
with some nostalgia to the time of the Dutch administration. 

PRESENT COLONIAL PROBLEMS 
The Case of Africa 

Africa is the last stronghold of western colonization, and here it 
is possible to study the methods used by the colonizing powers to 
postpone the day of liberation, or if possible, to find a ^^’ay that 
would entirely avoid it 

The French are using the system of assimilation. They try to 
integrate the colonies with the homeland into a kind of Greater 
France, in which the natives are regarded as French citizens, and 
incidentally, are also called upon to serve in the Frendi army. It 
is too early to judge the results, but one gets the impression that it 
has been fairly successful with the Negroes (French West and 
French Equatorial Africa ) but has failed in Northwest Africa ( tlie 

* Peter If. W, SiUeo, InJuitridl of tfio Netherlondj, SuUetia 2 of 

tfae Netherlands and Netherlands Indies Council of the Institute of Pacific RelaUanf 
(New York: Institute of Fsi^c Relalknis, 1944). p. 2. 
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Government General of Algeria and the protectorates of Morocco 
and Tunisia) where, as wc have already mentioned in a former 
chapter, the desire of the Mohammedan Arabs and to a minor de- 
gree of the other Arabs, is for self-government and even complete 
independence. Tliis has led at times to bloody riots and has 
made the position of the United States, witli its friendship for 
Franco and its sympaU)y ^wlh the desire for freedom, a very diffi- 
cult one. Moreover, the use of African air bases and the presence 
of American soldiers has added to the seriousness of the problem. 

Tile bulk of Africa is under British control, and here Uicre are 
great differences in colonial policy. In the lUiodesias, the tend- 
ency has been toward accepting Uic two units as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. In fact, the Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia already attends the council meetings of the 
Commonweallli. Ifowcver, in bollr Rhodcsias, the whites, who 
form only a small minority, rule over a much larger number of 
natives, who arc used as tabor or concentrated in large reserva- 
tions. The situation resembles that of South Africa, and the Rho- 
dcsias probably would have joioed the Union but for the fact that 
the present government is anti-British and may eventually drop 
all ties with Britain. In 1953, efforts were well underway to com- 
bine the Rhodesias with adjacent Nyasaland, in spite of strong ob- 
jections from the native popublion. Also, in Kenya, a relatively 
small group of white planters rule over a large number of natives 
whereas the coastal Arabs (the coast w'as once an Arabian colony ) 
and the population of more recent Indian origin make the picture 
even more complex. Tlic Legislative Council of Kenya has a solid 
British majority but includes also Arab and Indian members and 
four xiuoffidal members representing the interests of the African 
community. The rioting of the Mau-Mau, a Negro organization, 
showed by its bloody impact on African life that the situation is 
not well in hand. 

In cases where no British settlers were involved the British 
colonial attitude has been quite different. Britain introduced a 
system providing for an increased degree of native self-govern- 
ment, first by a policy of indirect rule through the continuation of 
British advice and supervision, and later by direct native rule. 
SueJj is tlic case in the Uganda and in Nigeria, but (he outstanding 
example is the Gold Coast, where the Legislative Council founded 
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under the ConstituUon of 1951, consists of 84 members, the major- 
ity of whom are elected either directly, or by local councils and the 
Electoral College of the Northern Territories. The Esecutive 
Council also has a Negro majority and operates under the governor 
who serves as president. The sentiments of the leading political 
party have been rather anthBritish and one wonders whether 
Britain again, as in India, will be willing to accept secession if that 
is desired by the population. 

- The Belgians in the Congo have a quite efficient, but rather au- 
thoritative type of administration, which may be necessary be- 
cause of the low stage of development of the native population. 
It seems that here the hour of critical decision has not yet ^ck. 
Much less efficient are the Portuguese in Angola and Mozambique, 
but their rather happy-go-lucky lack of interference has ^o pre- 
vented the outbreak of political unrest The Italians, who had a 
rather poor record in Libya and Ethiopia, as far as their relations 
with the native population were concerned, have a chance in 
Somalia which they hold in trusteeship, to show what they can o. 

The Caribbean 

Another colonial region is found in the islands of the Caribbean 
where, with the exception of Cuba and Hispaniola, aU Ae islands 
are under foreign control. The nations involved Me the ru e 
SUtes, Britain, France, and the Netherlands. Adjacent are the 
mainland colonies of British Guiana, Surinam, French Guiana, ana 
British Honduras. Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands are under 
United States control. Puerto Rico, after a long struggle, received 
in 1947 a status that gave it autonomy under a senate and a home 
of representatives, and a governor elected directly by the peop e, 
m 1932, she obtained Commonwealth status. In the Virgin is- 
lands. the esecutive power is in the hands ol the governor, who m 
1930 was a Virgin Islander, The French colonies, in line witn me 
general French policy noted above, are regarded as overseas de- 
partments of France and elect representatives to the trencn 
National Assembly. The Netherlands islands have seU-g>vOT- 
ment in internal affairs under a governor appointed by e er 
lands government. The same is true for Surinam. c 
islands, falling into six groups (see Chapter 2) also have vanous 
forms of self-government under a single governor and are tie o* 
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gether by various Caribbean commiUecs. bforeover, all the co- 
lonial islands cooperate in a so-called West Indian Conference 
which has advisory power and discusses problems of common in- 
terest, especially those having social and economic significance. 

CONCLUSION 

Colonies are passing out of existence rapidly except in a few 
cases where the areas are too small to stand alone or where the 
cultural level is still so low that no greater political freedom is 
possible. We have seen that in almost all cases steps have been 
taken to give the natives a greater share in the conduct of their 
own affairs. Such steps eventually will lead to complete autonomy 
or, if so desired, complete independence. Often ties with the 
motherland will continue to be strong. For Instance, it is inter- 
esting to observe tliat of the four British colonies that received in- 
dependence after World War Il-India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and 
Burma-only Burma decided to sever all ties with the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

Amazing progress has been made in the direction of recognizing 
the rights of the natives to take part in their own government. 
For the security of the world, it is hoped that steps in this direction 
will not be. taken so hastily that political and economic stability 
will be destroyed. The growing pains in many of the new nations, 
once colonies, should be a warning that a sudden break is not 
profitable for any of the people concerned. All the powers that 
formerly had, or still have, colonics recognize the fact that the 
colonial era is over, and that the present problem is how to make 
the change to the new era as smoothly as possible. 

Despite some abuse and exploitation, colonies served a purpose 
and bad a place in the history of world progress. The colonizing 
powers can look back with a certain amount of pride on their 
efforts to make productive those parts of the world in which they 
held colonics. 
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CHAPTER 26 


At the Mid-century Crossroads 


Some of toe world’s post^tab 
problems have been solved, at least temporarily, despite the /act 
that the interrelatioa of the major political powers, with their vaii' 
ous and often dis'erse aspirations, constantly engenders hictioo. 
However, the all-important immediate problem is the relation be- 
tween the communist and noncommunist parts of the world, with 
the possibility of open conflict between these two major elements. 
The all-important long range problem, which must be solved if 
western civilization as we (mow it is to survive, is how to remove 
the underlying causes of that conflict 

This chapter realistically sketches the predicament in which we 
find ourselves today and ib possible oulcoine, which would be 
disastrous for victor and vanqmshed alike. It also outlines a con- 
structive program that, in the opinion of the authors, holds prom- 
ise of avoiding that outcome and of ushering in a better tomorrow. 

THE IMMEDIATE PROBLEM 

As we look at the world today, it seems at times that the line of 
contact between communist and noncommunist areas, which runs 
all the way from the Arctic to tJie Pacific (Figure G4), is like a 
baltlefront during a lull in the fighting— ready to explode at any 
moment The issue of communism versus noncommunism over- 
shadows all others. 

The evaluation of the happening in Israel, Ladia, Pakistan, 
Bunna, Indochina, Indonesia, Formosa, and Korea is made with 
this major problem in mind. It appears at times that the noncom- 
munist coimtries are clearing their decks for action, and that somo 
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nations are willing to be remarkably lenient in their opinions and 
actions in order to avoid unnecessary complications. That at- 
tempt to compromise failed in China, which is now on the other 
side of the Red line. 



Ficvre &4. 


The CommuntsI Heartland 

Communist control of the Heartland, the solid mass of Eurasia, 
leaves only the western and southern countries outside its sphere 
of direct control. Except for Finland, Yugoslavia, and to a certain 
extent China, the control of Moscow is complete. Finland is 
allowed an astonishing amount of freedom as long as it pleases 
Russia; Yugoslavia, although communist, can no longer be re- 
garded as a part of the Russian bloc; and in China it is still too 
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early to evaluate Russian influence. Behind the Iron Curtain the 
satellites are geared to the same ectmomy, the same propaganda, 
the same nulitaiy s\-stem. The Heartland is like a world Island 
isolated from foreign influences, and nm by a fesv men who at 
times have express^ the thought that communists and noncom' 
munists can not live in the same U'orld and that one of the two has 
to disappear, ^foreover, in many countries outside the Iron Cur- 
tain there are strong political parties or groups willing to accept 
orders from Mosc»w, when the time comes. 

The }foncommunist World 

The noncomiQunist world is an array of nations of different 
political SN'stems, indeed not all of them can be called democratic, 
which ha\c in common a desire to oppose Russia and Russian com- 
munism. Many of these nations are ueah and have their troubles 
at home; some of them arc so near the danger zone that they are 
almost afraid to act, or else they still hope that they can remain 
aloof from the world conflict The heart and soul of this opposi- 
tion against the communist ss-orld is the United Stales, uhich 
ri^tly calls itself the ‘bulwark of democracy.* Working in inter- 
national affairs inclose cooperation srith the Dritisb Commonwealth 
of Nations and helping most of the noncommunist European 
nations to recoser the effects of World War U economi- 
cally and militarily, the United States carries the full burden of 
world responsibilit)’. In so doing, she seeks not only to beneflt 
the other nations of the free »w)d but also to safeguard its 
integrity. 
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Israel cooperate with the United States? Can Turkey withstand 
tlie constant Russian pressure? Wrich is Tito’s stronger motiva- 
tion-communism or the dislike of Moscovian control? Will Uic 
separation between Russian and Allied zones in Austria and Ger- 
many continue, and will there be hv« German slates? Can Sweden 
be persuaded to be more cooperative with the West and less afraid 
of Russia? ^Vhy doesn’t Switzerland understand that the concept 
of neutrality no longer exists? Is the Arctic, tlie immediate con- 
tact between the U.S.S.R. and the Americas, well defended or is it 
the soft belly of the democratic world’s defense structure? These 
and many other similar questions confront American diplomats 
and military leaders— questiorrs without immediate answers. 

The Immedlato Defense 

The reasons for the superiority of democracy, as it is practiced 
in the United States, over communistic totalitarianism have been 
stated in Chapter 22. There arc. however, great differences among 
the individual countries on the democratic side, and it sometimes 
Is very diillcuU for Americans to understand that there arc differ- 
ent approaches and that state socialism is not tlie same as com- 
munism. Moreover, altliougl) the tendency of some nations in the 
direction of dictatorial power is certainly to be deplored, to put it 
concisely, "united wo stand, divided we fall." 

An all-out war in the near future can be avoided, but to achieve 
this end the democracies of lire world must bo strong because 
strength and strength alone seems to be understood by the Russian 
mind. After a short period of disarmament following World War 
II, the idea of military strength has been accepted here and abroad. 
Weapons are being improved; Europe is being rearmed and put 
in a position to defend itself. Of course, behind tlie Iron Curtain 
■ similar efforts arc being made, with the use of atomic power as Uie 
open question, but the democracies have the advantages of mucli 
greater resources, and a IiighCT technical level of production. The 
potential battle front is very weak in spots, but in the long run 
victory will be on the side of the right As the Germans learned, 
if the world is challenged it will meet that challenge successfully. 
In such a conflict, however, the victors as well as the vanquished 
will suffer greatly. Can another w-oild war be avoided? 
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long range program which rvill be our invincible defense in the 

future. 

Such a program will nccesMrily bring together well-trained 
men in many fields. Wc will have to know more about climate, 
especially of local conditions; leani about the soils; take into 
consideration relief, especially slope and drainage. We will have 
to find which crops can be grown under existing conditions and, 
if conditions are bad, what can be done to improve them through 
fertilizers or through irrigation. Such programs will require 
chemists, agronomists, engineers, and many others; it will also 
need geographers who can be the uniting link between these 
fields and can map the results obtained. 

A plan already has been drafted for geographers to make an 
inventory sur\ey to show W'hal wc actually have done with our 
earth’s surface; the results arc to be used as a base for further 
planning. That the plan Is practical is evidenced by llie N\orlc 
done already in various parts of the globe. It is clear that all 
these studies cannot be completed overnight, but the job must bo 
tackled before it is too late. Only by knowing the present situa- 
tion can we work for the future. Wc must work for the future, 
because our way of life and our civilization is at stake. 

THE UNITED NATIONS 

Of course, in talking about world cooperation and plans for 
the future, our Uioughts turn to the United Nations with the hope 
that tills organization can become the keystone of world progress. 
In the structure of the United Nations there already are special- 
ized agencies which can carry on the work envisaged above. 
For example, there is the United Nations Education, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), with headquarters in 
Paris, Its purpose is to promote collaboration among nations 
through education, science, and culture ia order to further justice, 
rule of law, human rights, and freedom vvithoul dislinction of race, 
sex, language, or religion. There is the Food and Agricultural 
Organization (FAO) whichhasasitspuipose the raising of nutri- 
tion levels and living standards, to achievement of improvements 
iu the productiorv and distribution of food and in agricultuial prod- 
ucts, tlie betterment of conditions of rural dwellers, and by these 
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means to contribute to an expanding world economy. The frame- 
work is there and much has already been done; the weakness lies 
not in the agencies and commissions, but in the very foundation, 
the Security Council and the General Assembly on which the 
total structure must rest 

The United Nations, bom in 1945 in San Francisco when the 
War was almost won and the lime was ripe to replace the defunct 
League of Nations by a new international body, profited by the 
experiences of the League. It has to its charter a preamble whicli 
should be read more often by Us members than appears to be 
the case. This preamble says: 

WE THE PEOPLES 

OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

DETERMINED 

to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which 
twice in out lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 
to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in (he equal riglits of men and women 
and of nations large and small, and 

to establish conditions under which justice and respect for tlie 
obligations arisiog from treaties and other sources of international 
law can be maintained, and 

to promote social progress and better standards of life in large 
freroom, 

AND FOR THESE ENDS 

to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another 
as good neighbors, and 

to unire our strengtli to maiotam international peace and security, 
and 

to ensuie, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of 
methods, that armed force shall not be used, save iu the common 
interest, and 

to employ mtemaCional machinery for tiic promotion of the eco- 
nomic and social advancement ol all peoples, 

HAVE RESOLVED TO 
COMBI.VE OUR EFFORTS TO 
ACCOMPUSH THESE AIMS. 

Accordingly, our respective CoveinmenU, through representatives 
assembled in tlje city of San Francisco, vvl«> have eshibited their 
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fuU powers found lo be in good and due form, have agreed to tbe 
present Charter of the United Nations and do hereby establish an 
international organization to be knosvn os the United Nations.' 

The meetings of the United Nations have been the scenes of 
many clashes between communist and noncommunist nations. 
The veto frequently has been used by the communist members 
of the Council, and many of the decisions of the Assembly have 
been made over a minority of comniitnist votes. Howc\’cr, there 
has been no olHcial break and the Russian bloc has shosvn no 
inclination to leave the United Nations permanently. That is a 
very hopeful sign because if this did happen the hope for “one 
world” would be gone. In international affairs the United Na- 
tions has been ratlicr successful, especially in its function of 
bringing opposing nations or groups of nations together. Such 
action was taken in the case of Palestine and of Indonesia; in 
botl'j instances tbe United Nations, tbrongi'* its services, prevented 
a major clash and eventually succeeded in obtaining a peaceful 
solution. The question of what to do witli the ItaUan colonics 
was also anssvered to a large extent. 

Still the main issue is the cold war between the western powers 
and Russia. Only if that problem can be solved will the United 
Nations be able to work productively wthout fear of a split. 
However, as long as the nations arc willing to sit together at the 
same table and discuss the problems of the world, there is hope 
for the future. 


INTO THE FUTURE 

It is sometimes provocative to dream a bit and look into the 
future, although it Is generally not done in books of this tyqic. 
\Vhat kind of a world do we svaot? For what are we striving 
even if it is for the far distant future? 

We naturally want a world at peace, a world based on the 
preamble of the Charter of the United Nations. We want a world 
in wliich only the central autliority has the right to use arms, a 
world withoufarmies except for a central police force. 

We want a world in whldi the various states, while keeping 

> The Charier o/ the United Nations (Kew York: ihe Uwled KaUonj, 1945}, 
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their cultural and social autonomy, will be members of a close 
world federation; a world m which boundaries have lost their 
military and economic significance. 

We want a world where production is based on such geographic 
factors as climate, soil, population structure, transportation, and 
distance from markets, without the need for government inter- 
ference or protection. 

We want a world in which people can meet one another freely, 
and where the nations compete only in the fields of social and 
cultural progress. 

Looking at this list it is suddenly evident that the United States 
comes close to the ideal, except for the fact that in a federated 
world the various units will differ much more than do the states 
in the Union. In that world, as in the United States, there will 
be differences, because certain areas \viU have a more advantage- 
ous environment than others, but those diiTereoccs will be the 
result of physical conditions and not of slavery, or oppression. 

Such a world seems very far off and we can hardly help being 
under the impression that we are at present going in the wrong 
direction. Tariffs, goveramenl interference, or complete govern- 
ment control are certainly not indications that we are approaching 
the goal of the world we have contemplated. But there are also 
steps forward: inter-American cooperation, and efforts to bring 
the countries of western Europe doser together are only two of 
the many examples. 

In the process of roakiag a better world, the United States will 
play a major role. All kinds of factors.have given her an out- 
standing position. Only by understanding the world can she 
play that role well. She hu the sentiment and the energy, but 
still beks experience in world affairs. It is the hope of the 
autlmrs that this book has brought to the attention of all Americans 
a few of the facts they will have to know, in order that their 
country may use her leadership for the greatest benefit of all 
mankind. 
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